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bless  these  students  and  these  dreamers! 
There  are  many  important  reforms  that 
must  be  accomplished  to  satisfy  the  le¬ 
gitimate  demands  of  the  masses  of  this 
country  for  better  and  more  equal  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  no  great  business  in  the 
country  that  has  not  been  the  outgrowth 
of  some  great  man’s  vision.  Blame  not 
the  dreamers,  but  blame  yourselves  for 
want  of  interest  in  such  matters.  If  you 
think  you  have  no  time  for  the  study  of 
public  policies  on  account  of  your  absorp¬ 
tion  in  business,  you  will  wake  up  some 
day  with  plenty  of  time,  for  you’ll  have 
no  business.  Think  of  what  has  been  the 
development  of  the  aeroplane  from  the 
vision  of  a  few  men.  The  duty  of  the 
business  world  is  to  support  the  visionary 
in  his  studies,  and  then,  with  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  question,  to  act  as  a  great 
gyroscopic  stabilizer  to  make  these  vi¬ 
sions  safe  and  practical. 

Every  business  man  should  study  public 
policies  and  then  should  cooperate  with  all 
organizations  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
people  on  these  vital  matters;  they  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  business,  go 
to  State  assemblies,  to  Congress,  to  act  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  perhaps  on  some  happy 
day  we  may  be  able  to  elect  a  great,  ex|)eri- 
enced  and  unselfish  business  man  as  President 
of  these  United  States. 

Government  Seeking  to  Help 

Business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  countrx’ 
assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Washington 
last  week,  although  they  did  not  endorse  the 
judgment  of  the  speakers,  were  definitely  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  absolute  sincerity  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  Secretarx'  Mc.\doo,  Secretary 
Redfield  and  Commissioner  Davies,  in  their 
desire  to  help  business. 


In  good  faith  the  Government  offers  the 
Trade  Commission  Bill  as  a  method  of 
meeting  the  business  situation.  Let  us  in 
the  same  spirit  accept  this  offer  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Government  officials 
that  we  cooperate  in  working  out  this 
problem. 

The  business  world  is  not  interested  in  any 
recriminator)’  partisan  discussion  as  to  who 
put  the  sigh  in  psychology,  but  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  discovering  a  way  of  taking  the 
sigh  out  of  psychology  and  keeping  it  out. 
They  will  cooperate  unselfishly  and  unceas¬ 
ingly  with  any  body  of  men,  administration  or 
non-administration,  for  a  non-{>artisan  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  business  issues.  It  is  time  that  vital 
business  issues  should  cease  to  be  the  hxjtball 
of  partisan  |K)litics. 

What  Are  Unfair  Practises  ? 

The  first  clause  of  the  Trade  Commission 
Bill  states  that  unfair  methods  of  com])etition 
are  declared  unlawful.  Of  course  they  are  un¬ 
lawful,  but  what  business  men  want  to  know 
is:  What  are  unfair  practises?  .\  large  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  West  was  sued  by  the  United 
States  Government  with  the  allegation  of  un¬ 
fair  practise.  The  trial  was  before  a  jur>’.  A 
juiyman  a.sked  the  judge  what  were  unfair 
practises.  The  judge  turned  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  asked  him  to  inform  the  jur)’. 
The  attorney  rqdied  that  he  could  not  do  it. 
The  judge  then  asked  the  attorney  for  the  de¬ 
fense  to  describe  unfair  practises.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  and  the  judge  admitted 
that  he  himself  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
So  finally  the  judge  and  the  two  attorneys,  un¬ 
certain  on  the  subject,  left  it  to  the  jur)’  of  a 
small  Western  city  to  determine  what  prac¬ 
tises  were  unfair.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
case  has  l>een  appealed? 


(^Continued  on  page  6) 
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From  the  Russian  trenches  in  Poland — at  the  real  front — in  the  midst  of  the  grimmest  and 
savagest  fighting  of  the  war.  Mr.  Gibbon  sent  this  article  over  in  answer  to  EVERYBODY'S 
cable  question,  “  How  are  the  Russians  fighting  ?  '* 

Mr.  Gibbon  became  famous  as  a  writer  of  powerful  stories  of  sailormen  fighting  storms  at  sea. 
He  has  represented  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  with  the  Russian  troops  in  Poland  ever  since 
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the  war  began.  With  all  his  skill  as  a  writer  of  stirring  fiction  and  with  scenes  before  him 
more  thrilling  than  any  that  fiction  could  furnish,  he  has  here  surpassed  himself  in  the  most  vivid 
story  yet  written  of  the  fighting  on  the  great  Eastern  battle  line.  THE  EDITOR. 


Zyrardaw,  Poland. 
EVEN  miles  southwest  from  here 
the  railway  crosses  a  road  running 
north  and  south  through  the  tall 
woods  that  stand  above  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  little  river  Bsura,  that  in¬ 
significant  stream  which  the  events  of  the 
war  have  lifted  to  the  tragic  rank  of  another 
Beresina. 

Here,  a  straggle  of  small  houses  following 
the  road,  is  the  Polish  village  of  Bartniki, 
with  its  modern  red-brick  church  at  one 
end  and  the  great  plains  of  Poland,  level  as 
standing  water,  reaching  forth  behind  it 
into  the  dimness  of  the  winter  mists.  It  is 
such  a  village  as  you  may  find  by  the  score 
of  hundreds  in  this  richest  and  most  thickly 
|)opulated  province  of  the  Rus.sian  Empire, 
timber  -  built,  one  -  story  cottages,  with 
thatched  roofs  and  that  quality  of  a  pic¬ 
turesque  amenity  which  Poles  contrive  so 
constantly  to  build  into  their  dwellings  and 
Russians  never  do. 

Of  those  w'ho  built  it,  the  villagers  to 
whose  lives  it  was  the  frame,  not  one  now 
remains.  The  army,  whose  trenches  are  on 
the  river  bank  just  beyond  the  high  trees, 
whose  batteries,  faked  with  green  branches 
to  look  to  the  scouting  aeroplanes  like 
clumps  of  thicket,  shout  from  the  fields,  has 
taken  it  over.  There  is  no  place  left  for 
any  man  whose  business  is  not  the  killing 
of  Germans. 

.\t  the  corner  of  the  churchyard  wall, 
b'ing  on  his  back,  with  his  gray  overcoat 
fallen  open,  was  a  man.  His  head  lay  over 
a  little  to  one  side,  his  hands  were  half- 
o|)en  at  his  side.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of 
a  Russian  infantryman,  and  his  face,  with 
its  dirt  and  weather-scorch,  its  bush  of 
beard,  its  simple  f)easant  quality  wherein 
simplicity  and  kindliness  and  a  kind  of  bru¬ 
tality  were  joined  together,  was  just  such  a 
face  as  one  sees  by  battalions  and  brigades 
when  a  shift  of  trfX)ps  bkxrks  the  road  with 
slow,  gray-coated  columns.  The  eyelids, 
not  quite  closed,  left  visible  a  paring  of 
white  eyeball;  so  that  as  he  lay  he  seemed 
to  l>e  {Mjering  at  us  in  a  counterfeit  of  sleep. 
Nothing  about  him  hinted  of  tragedy. 

My  companion  was  Prince  Wyazmesky, 
a  Russian  officer.  He  halted  to  look  at 


the  body.  “This  is  a  new  one,”  he  said. 
“Yesterday  they  were  firing  at  the  village, 
but  they  couldn’t  quite  find  it.  To-day 
they  are  shelling  the  length  of  the  road  with 
shrapnel.  A  gtKxi  many  have  been  killed.” 

“They,”  of  course,  were  the  (iermans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  whose  guns  for 
days  past  had  sounded  in  the  air  unceasing¬ 
ly.  They  were  sounding  now,  dull,  heavy 
detonations  in  the  distance,  answered  from 
close  at  hand  by  a  Russian  batter>’  roaring 
l)ehind  a  screen  of  trees.  A  bang,  faintly 
resonant  like  a  very  sullen  drum,  tailing  off 
into  echoes;  a  fainter  jarring  roar  like  a 
train  going  over  an  iron  bridge  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — the  noi.se  of  the  shell — then,  among 
the  wockIs  a  rending  crash,  possibly  a  spark 
of  flame  wan  in  the  daylight,  and  a  mount¬ 
ing  spire  of  smoke  over  the  tree-tops  that 
showed  where  the  shell  had  landed — ever)' 
few  seconds  saw  it  repeated.  In  l)etween 
came  the  shrapnel  aimerl  at  the  road  from 
the  field -batteries  nearer  to  the  river — a 
crackling  as  of  breaking  wood  in  the  air,  a 
ragged  ball  of  whitish  smoke  that  ap|)eared 
suddenly  as  though  by  some  trick,  and  an 
invisible  rain  of  shrapnel  bullets  and  jagged 
fragments  of  the  shell  casing. 

The  little  cottages  showed  to  the  road 
those  blind  and  vacant  fronts  which  houses 
have  when  they  are  unoccupied.  Most  of 
the  windows  were  broken  by  the  shock  of  the 
near-by  firing.  ,\t  one  of  them  I  stopi)ed  a 
moment  to  l<K)k  within.  There  was  a  little 
room,  dim  with  interior  shadow  as  one  saw 
it  from  the  outer  daylight — a  ct>mfortable 
|)easant’s  parlor.  .X  crude  wall-paj)er  clad 
its  walls;  a  mirror  in  a  frame  of  cheap  gilt 
glorified  it;  a  holy  picture  was  yet  in  its 
place,  l(M>king  down  serenely  upoq  dusty 
iK'st  furniture.  ' 

On  the  fl«H»r  was  a  mess  of  mud  and 
straw.  It  neede<l  a  moment  to  see  clearly 
in  the  ind(K)r  dimness;  then  I  was  aware, 
suddenly,  that  from  the  fl(K)r  jKile,  still  eyes 
were  returning  my  l(K»k.  Like  the  man  at 
the  corner  of  the  church,  their  owner  lay  on 
his  back;  his  face  was  upturned;  his  eyes, 
too  steady,  t(K»  stagnant,  tiH)  daunting  for 
life,  had  in  them  the  apjK'arance  of  dreadful, 
incurious  scrutiny, 

“Killed  this  morning,"  exjdained  my 


AT  THE  CORNER  OF  THE  CHURCHYARD  WALL,  LYING  ON  HIS  BACK,  WAS  A  MAN— “A  NEW  ONE, 
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companion.  “There  are  some  of  them  in 
most  of  these  houses.  They  will  be  buried 
to-night.” 

The  little  decent  houses,  shelters  of  death¬ 
beds  and  marriage-beds,  the  ugly  fine  fur- 
nituie  and  pretentious  gilt  that  groped  so 
simply  and  pathetically  toward  some  foggy 
ideal  of  beauty  and  decency,  and  the  stiff, 
ungainly  dead  lying  among  them,  at  home 
in  their  midst  like  ghastly  householders! 
Dead  men  in  the  trenches,  in  the  batteries, 
upon  the  open  ground  of  war  —  yes!  That 
one  understand;.  But  death  in  homes, 
death  within  the  four  walls  of  small  rooms, 
death  pressing  on  honest  and  commonplace 
life  like  a  strong  and  impudent  trespasser — 
that  hurts! 

But  the  man  who  sticks  in  my  mind  and 
rankles  in  my  memoiy  like  a  thorn  was  far¬ 
ther  on.  We  came  along  the  village  street, 
walking  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  of  guns,  whose  tremendous  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sound  dulled  itself  upon  the  ear  till 
one  heard  it  only  as  an  accustomed  under¬ 
tone  to  the  moment.  Behind  the  houses 
there  were  camped  detachments  of  the  trans- 
()ort,  close  bunches  of  horses  and  wagons, 
men  and  the  smoking  field-kitchens  that 
are  never  far  from  Russian  troops. 

“  IV ar  Is  Insult  to  the  Image  of  God  ” 

Upon  the  road  there  were  few  people: 
the  morning’s  shelling  had  warned  them  off 
it;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  village  a  few 
soldiers  came  out  of  a  garden  and  walked 
along  perhaps  fifty  yards  in  front  of  us. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  air  creaked  and  rat¬ 
tled  with  the  bursting  of  a  beautifully  time<i 
shrapnel,  exploding,  as  it  should,  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  alwve  the  road.  The  noise 
of  a  fagot  of  sticks  broken  across  a  giant’s 
knee,  the  sudden  appearance,  like  a  mean 
miracle,  of  the  little  balloon  of  bomb-smoke 
overhead,  and  the  group  of  soldiers  ahead 
of  us  burst  asunder  with  queer,  tiny  cries, 
mere  startled  squeaks. 

Two  fell;  one,  as  we  ran  toward  them, 
rose  to  his  feet,  cursing  in  a  slow,  monoto¬ 
nous  voice  like  a  man  who  has  recently 
cursed  a  good  deal;  he  had  merely  trip|X‘d 
over  his  own  feet  in  tr\-ing  to  run.  But  the 
other  did  not  rise. 

The  shrapnel  had  taken  him  along  the 
side  of  the  face,  plowing  down  through 
the  cheek  and  descending  into  that  nest  of 
arteries  and  vital  parts  which  is  situate  in 


the  base  of  the  neck;  but  he  was  not  dead. 
A  saniidr,  with  the  Red  Cross  brassard 
on  his  left  arm,  came  running  from  some¬ 
where,  and  was  already  with  him  before  we 
arrived.  Do  you  know  the  color  of  blood — 
that  startling  red  that  not  only  looks  red 
but  smells  red  and  feels  red  when  you  touch 
it?  He  was  on  one  elbow,  his  head  droojv 
ing,  and  around  him  the  mud  of  the  road 
was  reddening  with  the  very  essence  of  his 
life  that  spouted  from  him,  that  dyed  his 
shoulder  to  the  hue  of  horror — the  awful, 
copious  blood  of  a  nian. 

The  sanitdr  was  on  his  knees  beside 
him,  busy  and  deft;  the-others,  his  unhurt 
comrades,  came  crowding  round;  the  Prince, 
my  companion,  shoved  his  way  in  to  look 
and  direct.  The  sanitdr,  knee  and  arm 
holding  the  wounded  man  up  in  a  sitting 
|x>sition,  made  a  face  like  a  man  who  bites 
on  something  sour;  he  was  no  doctor,  but  a 
mere  porter  of  the  wounded,  and  the  thing 
was  outside  his  slender  knowledge. 

Round  the  Prince’s  shoulder  I  had  a  view 
of  the  wounded  man’s  face,  round  like  a 
baby’s,  and  bearded,  ruddy  as  copper — an¬ 
other  laborious  moujik  whom  events  had 
transfigured  into  a  soldier. 

The  Prince  gave  some  direction  in  sibi¬ 
lant  Russian;  the  wounded  man  lifted  his 
slow  eyes  toward  the  voice,  resigned,  pa¬ 
tient,  and  acquiescent  as  a  lieast’s;  he  saw 
above  him  the  tall,  slender  figure,  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  fitting  khaki,  the  slung  and  tas- 
seled  sword,  and  the  broad  gold  epiaulets — 
the  embodiment  of  high  authority. 

God  knows  the  Russian  mind — not  I,  who 
am  here  for  the  sixth  time  in  ten  years  and 
find  the  Russian  yet  a  problem  and  a  won¬ 
der.  None  can  know  now  what  he  saw,  un¬ 
less  it  was  the  gilt  of  jxjwer  and  aristocracy, 
the  badge  of  rank.  His  glazing  eyes  dwelt 
on  it  dully;  comprehension  came  to  him 
slowly;  so  that  for  some  seconds  he  stared 
at  the  Prince,  as  though  making  sure  of  the 
presence  he  was  in. 

Then  he  perceived,  and  ancient  instincts, 
old,  ineradicable  .slave  traditions  were  at 
work  in  the  misty  fever  of  his  failing  mind. 
He  strained  ujxm  his  ellxiw  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  knee  of  the  sanitdr;  with  awful 
and  agonized  effort,  dying  as  he  was,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  stand;  his  body  lient 
in  the  convulsion  of  his  purpose  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  half  up,  on  one  knee  and 
one  hand.  He  could  not  quite  achieve  it; 
one  saw,  in  his  face,  how  he  realized  that; 
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but,  none  the  less,  his  great  hand,  horny 
like  a  hoof,  the  hand  of  a  held  laborer,  of  a 
plowman,  came  up  to  the  cap  brim  in  a 
salute  to  the  epaulets. 

“iVtcACTo/”  The  Prince,  shocked  and 
comf)assionate,  deprecated  the  salute;  but 
it  was  done.  Even  while,  the  last  spasm  of 
his  strength  failing  him,  he  sank  back  on 
the  knee  of  the  sanitdr,  his  bent  and 
obedient  hand  was  lifted;  he  died,  under  our 
eyes,  Russian  to  the  last,  Russian  to  the 
bone,  docile,  pliable  as  a  kind  horse,  yield¬ 
ing  his  life  in  a  hnal  impulse  of  faith  in  the 
power  and  virtue  of  those  who  ruled  him. 

Have  you  seen  a  man  die?  That  queer 
hardening  of  the  man  into  the  corpse,  that 
terrifying  metamorphosis  that  with  a  gasp, 
a  gurgle  in  the  throat,  and  a  slackening  of 
the  jaw,  makes  of  a  man  dead  flesh?  No? 
Then  you  don’t  know  war.  War  is  death 
per\-ading  humanity  like  an  odor;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  horrible  burlesque  working  upon 
the  dignity  of  mankind;  it  is  abrupt  catas¬ 
trophe  intruding  like  a  robber  upon  the 
sanctity  of  life.  W’ar  is  hell — I  know  all 
that;  but  war  is  insult,  too — insult  to  man, 
insult  to  the  stuff  man  is  made  of,  insult  to 
the  image  of  God. 

The  Line  of  Retreat 

Here,  upon  the  Bsura,  we  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  to  which  the  Russians  have  retreated 
from  that  advanced  line  which  included  the 
towns  of  Skiemievitche  and  Lowitch.  A 
week  ago  I  was  lodged  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Tsar  at  Skiemie\ntche,  where  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  comes 
to  shoot  his  pheasants  among  his  Polish 
subjects.  WTiite  rooms  with  gilt  cornices; 
wide  double  doors  that  opened  from  one 
room  to  another  over  a  whole  floor  of  the 
building,  unfolding  great  gleaming  spaces  of 
parquet  floor  designed  for  stately  group¬ 
ings,  that  Majesties  might  appear  with  the 
due  and  august  effect. 

Here,  in  October,  the  generals  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  that  advanced  upon  Warsaw 
and  were  there  beaten  and  driven  back,  ac¬ 
commodated  themselves.  They  have  left 
their  traces.  They  burned  the  buildings  of 
the  station;  they  dug  trenches  across  the 
roads;  and — for  a  climax — they  wTote  their 
names  in  pencil  on  the  white  enamel  of  the 
l)eautifully  proportioned  double  doors  of 
the  rooms  which  they  occupied. 

Thus,  in  that  spacious  white  chamber 


where  the  Tsar  is  wont  to  sleep.  General 
von  Barth  had  his  bed.  To  be  detailed,  he 
had  a  red  counterpane,  with  the  blanket 
and  the  sheet  buttoned  into  it  in  the  handy 
Russian  fashion.  His  room  had  a  great 
open  fireplace  in  the  English  style,  with  a 
stand  of  valuable  shotguns  above  the  white 
marble  mantelpiece — and,  it  is  grievous  to 
relate,  ten  of  those  shotguns  are  missing. 

The  cabinet  adjoining  the  Empress’s 
apartments  was  reserved  for  the  Graf  Ein- 
siedeln;  two  golden  crucifixes  are  charged 
to  his  account;  and  the  Herr  Rittmeister 
Roppkuthner,  in  the  neighboring  room, 
seems  to  have  got  away  with  a  frame  con¬ 
taining  nine  intimate  photographs  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family.  My  room,  which 
I  shared  with  four  oflScers  of  the  Red  Cross, 
was  dignified  by  the  scrawied  inscription  of 
the  Ritter  von  Livonin.  If  I  mistake  not, 
he  and  I  were  at  school  together  at  Kdnigs- 
feld  in  Baden;  I  make  him  my  compliments 
— he  seems  to  have  stolen  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  from  the  Lowitch-Skiemievitche 
line  that  we  fell  back  to  the  present  line 
upon  the  Bsura  and  the  Rawa.  A  retreat 
always  needs  explanation;  there  never  was 
a  retreat  that  did  not  look,  at  a  distance, 
like  a  defeat.  It  is  told  of  General  Dankle, 
the  .\ustrian,  that  he  once  reported:  “The 
enemy  is  advancing  with  great  loss  and  we 
are  \ictoriously  retreating.’’  If  he  had 
been  a  Russian,  that  might  have  been  true. 
Here,  at  Zyrardow,  the  retreat  in  which  I 
have  just  taken  part  has  come  to  a  halt.  We 
are  standing  by  those  positions  which  follow 
the  little  Bsura  from  its  junction  with  the 
Vistula  southward  to  where  the  yet  smaller 
Rawa  joins  it.  The  two  banks  of  the  Bsura 
are  about  on  the  same  level;  both  .... 

(.4/  this  point  the  censor  eliminated  an  en¬ 
tire  page  of  manuscript \ 

....  the  sword  and  the  large-scale  map 
than  the  large-caliber  gun;  but  Seychewsky 
has  an  old-fashioned  belief  in  being  on  the 
spot.  He  came  early  in  the  morning,  just 
as  the  day-reliefs  went  into  the  trenches  and 
the  men  who  had  spent  the  night  in  them 
were  coming  up  through  the  wood-ways  to¬ 
ward  their  camps.  In  a  space  of  grass  that 
makes  a  bay  in  the  high  coast  of  the  w(xk1s 
they  were  halted;  the  general  was  going  to 
speak  to  them  in  person. 

These  dull  days  of  overdue  winter  open 
with  a  false  show  of  sunlight  that  fails  be¬ 
fore  the  morning  is  rij)e;  the  sun  slanted 
now  from  the  east  into  the  tree-embayed 
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recess  where  the  soldiers,  fur-capped,  stained 
with  their  night’s  work  in  the  mud  and  cold, 
showed  rank  after  rank  of  faces  rough  as 
tree  bark,  hair>’  and  inexpressive,  with  the 
wary  eyes  moving  in  them. 

On  both  sides  the  guns  were  at  work 
strongly;  a  batteiy-  out  of  sight  but  close  by 
thundered  superbly.  The  general,  on  foot, 
with  a  group  of  staff  officers  and  others  be¬ 
hind  him,  walked  forward  to  the  middle  of 
the  empty  space  in  the  midst  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  troops.  He  sp>oke  briefly  .... 

[The  censor  again — quarter  of  a  page.] 

Of  the  men  to  whom  he  spoke,  many  were 
of  the  Siberians,  regiments  whose  fame  is 
lasting.  They  were  the  men  who  carried 
Rennenkampf  forward  in  East  Prussia;  who 
made  of  dismal,  untenable  Lodz  a  sort  of 
Gibraltar  of  bayonets.  Big  men,  these, 
great  in  the  limb,  plodding,  shoving,  endur¬ 
ing  infantry  from  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  native  to  seven  months  of 
winter  and  lives  of  which  hardship  is  the 
cominonplace  condition. 

They  have  been  complaining,  one  hears, 
of  the  previous  policy  of  retreating  before 
the  Germans;  and  now  they  began  to  cheer. 
One  knows  the  ritual  cheers  of  mere  eti¬ 
quette  which  round  out  loyal  and  patriotic 
platitudes  and  are  s{)ecially  due  to  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  generals.  But  these  were  not 
such  cheers.  The  men  below  in  the  trenches 
must  hav'e  heard  them  and  wondered  what 
was  going  on — that  roar  that  swelled  against 
the  shock  of  the  guns,  the  spontaneous 
applause  of  fighting-men  who  would  have 
to  make  good  their  cheers  with  the  bayo¬ 
nets. 

If  there  is  a  key  to  the  Russian  military 
situation,  it  is  the  secret  of  the  soul  of  the 
Russian  soldier.  That,  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  plans  of  the 
General  Staff,  in  the  shajx'  and  trend  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  campaign  and  in 
the  present  position  of  the  armies.  It  is  the 
quality  of  that  soul,  which  throws  back  to 
a  still  recent  serfdom,  that  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  hold  the  present  line  of  the  Bsura  in 
face  of  the  mighty  German  attacks,  and 
deliljerately  to  forego  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  drawing  back  to  the  defenses  of 
VV’arsaw  and  the  rampart  of  the  Vistula. 

[Here  about  ten  lines  were  clipped  out.] 

U|X)n  a  vntal  emergency,  a  crisis  of  real 
|>eril,  there  is  cannon-fixlder  enough  to 
choke  the  guns;  men  can  be  herded  up  into 
the  zone  of  fire,  line  after  shattered  line  of 
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them,  till  the  enemy’s  trenches  are  snowed 
under  with  their  bodies. 

Modern  war,  for  all  the  elaboration  of  its 
mechanical  side,  still  bases  itself  upon  the 
prowess  of  the  infantryman  with  the  rifle 
and  bayonet.  .Across  the  river  from  us  the 
Germans  have  completed  their  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  land  for  the  purp)oses  of  battle, 
trenching  mightily,  planting  it  with  barbed 
wire,  cutting  gun-pits,  magazines,  emplace¬ 
ments,  and  the  rest.  Their  work  is  said  to 
be  wonderful,  a  monument  to  the  science  of 
military  engineering;  but  it  is  with  their  in¬ 
fantry  that  they  try  in  the  nights  to  force 
their  way  across  the  river  —  citizens  in 
spiked  helmets,  lawyers,  merchants,  clerks, 
workmen,  struggling  toward  us  through  the 
shell-torn  dark  against  the  whistling  gale  of 
fire.  The  artilleryman  seldom  sees  his  tar¬ 
get;  he  fires  to  orders  which  come  by  tele¬ 
phone  from  some  distant  observation-post; 
the  cavalryman  may  never  draw  his  sword 
or  lower  his  lance-point;  but  the  infantry¬ 
man  is  the  flesh  upon  the  bones  of  war. 

Through  Ice  artd  Fire 

Think  of  it!  It  is  a  late  and  mild  winter 
for  Russia,  where  normally  at  this  season 
the  ice  stands  three  feet  thick  upon  all 
rivers.  This  year,  upon  the  Bsura,  the 
water  has  frozen  only  along  the  banks;  sun¬ 
rise  sees  only  a  film  of  ice  covering  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  river,  and  in  the  morning,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  there  is  a  reticent,  grudging 
sort  of  cordiality  of  sunlight.  But  the 
nights  have  the  Russian  flavor:  they  are 
acid,  edged  like  a  knife,  fanged  like  a  w'olf 
with  cruel  cold.  The  wounded  who  are  not 
found  till  next  day  die  of  it. 

Vet  these  are  the  nights  in  which  the 
Germans  come  down  from  behind  their  fore¬ 
most  trenches,  backed  by*  a  tempest  of  rifle- 
fire  and  shelling,  a  couple  of  battalions  at 
a  time,  and  surge  across  the  narrow  strand 
between  their  defenses  and  the  water,  the 
lines  of  them  swaying  back  and  forth  un¬ 
der  the  scourge  of  the  Russian  fire. 

Down  into  the  water  they  go,  the  water 
that  bites  like  vitriol,  stamping  through  the 
ice  under  the  bank,  bearing  ever  forw'ard 
against  the  farther  bank  that  is  lighted  like 
a  festive  street  with  the  blaze  of  the  rifles 
and  mitrailleuses.  .Armpit  deep,  with  their 
rifles  upheld  above  their  heads  clear  of  the 
water,  the  searchlights  that  mock  the  night 
slashing  across  the  sky  and  settling  upon 
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them  bewilderingly,  pointing  them  out  to 
the  immediate  finger  of  death,  they  come! 
I  was  in  the  positions  when  they  attacked 
in  force,  four  times  between  dark  and  sun¬ 
rise.  Four  times  down  into  that  water  in 
the  face  of  the  fire — four  times  blown  off 
their  feet  by  the  rifles  and  the  pretty  little 
machine-guns  that  do  their  work  so  devil¬ 
ishly  in  such  rough  and  unlikely  hands,  four 
times  shattered  and  ground  into  a  water- 
staining  pulp  of  broken  flesh  —  and  next 
night  they  attacked  again. 

[The  censor  here — three  or  Jour  //««.] 

Eleven  attacks — great  lines  that  surged 
up  into  the  eye  of  the  search-lights,  went 
roaring  into  the  bitterness  of  the  river,  and 
came  with  gaped  ranks,  torn  asunder  but 
indomitable,  flowing  in  lunatic  gallantly-  up 
to  the  ver>’  lip  of  the  trenches  held  by  the 
Siberians,  there  to  be  blotted  out,  obliter¬ 
ated,  slaughtered  to  the  last  man  by  the 
quiet,  practised  death-dealers  behind  the 
earthen  breastworks. 

“They  held  their  fire  till  the  enemy  was 
within  forty  feet,”  said  an  official  account; 
but  I  have  better  information:  they  held  it 
till  the  enemy  was  within  twenty  feet.  They 
w-aited  in  the  shelled  trench,  peering  across 
the  breastwork,  while  the  charge  raced  down 
ujx)n  them. 

Dying  men,  slaughtered  by  shrapnel, 
were  writhing  at  the  trench  bottom  among 
their  feet  or  shrieking  in  the  insupj)ortable 
agony  of  wounds;  pain,  deadly  wrath,  and 
murder  were  alight  in  men’s  minds  like  ojv 
|x>site  fires  in  the  frosty  night;  all  is  frantic, 
a  nightmare  of  noisy  horror — and  the  Si¬ 
berians  holding  their  fire!  Holding  it,  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  stoic  calm  of  their  half-Mongol 
minds  till  each  bullet  would  drive  through 
a  file  of  Germans,  and  then,  at  the  tactical 
moment,  letting  go  the  hurricane  of  bullets 
that  mows  down  the  charging  men  like  a 
scythe  shearing  through  grass. 

The  Bsura  is  a  little  river,  but  still  it  is 
fifty  yards  wide.  Ujwn  that  night  it  was 
dammed  by  German  dead — a  barrage  of 
IxKiies  that  held  up  the  water  for  a  while 
and  then  gave  and  let  it  through  and  floated 
with  it,  going  down  with  the  current  to  the 
Vistula  —  German  husbands  and  fathers 
traveling  back  to  Germany  u{x)n  that  river 
which  has  borne  in  its  time  so  many  dead 
down  to  Dantzig. 

But  for  those  whom  the  river  does  not 
take  there  is  another  end.  few  evenings 
ago  there  arrived  here  a  wet  and  chilly  offi- 
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dal  of  the  Red  Cross  with  the  news  that 
Radziw'ilow  was  being  bombarded,  and  that 
a  train  was  running  down  to  fetch  away 
the  wounded  who  lay  in  the  station  there, 
and  the  doctors  and  nurses.  I  had  just 
time  to  make  it  before  it  moved  off,  the  ar¬ 
mored  engine  pushing  ahead  of  it  an  armored 
truck  with  a  machine-gun  and  its  crew. 

Cautiously,  with  many  halts  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  each  culvert  before  we  crossed 
it,  the  train  crawled  down  to  Radziwilow 
with  its  background  of  those  woods  which 
hide  the  Bsura.  Somewhere  to  the  left,  be¬ 
hind  the  trees,  a  house  was  burning,  making 
a  cave  of  ruddy  glamour  in  the  darkness. 
The  guns  sounded  always,  ver>'  loud  and 
close,  and  shells  were  sailing  in,  screaming, 
landing  on  the  flat  fields  about  the  station 
and  there  bursting  with  a  crash  and  a  vicious 
splash  of  flame. 

In  the  station  the  business  of  shifting  the 
wounded  out  of  the  buildings  was  going  for¬ 
ward  urgently.  Polish  volunteer  sanitdrs 
were  hasting  to  and  fro  with  stretchers, 
nurses  with  their  faces  bound  up  in  their 
great  white  coifs  were  sj^ectral  in  the  flitting 
light  of  the  lanterns.  Mixed  with  the  jar 
of  \-oices  came  cries  and  groans  from  suffer¬ 
ing  men.  From  time  to  time  a  greenish 
radiance  glowed  faintly  like  an  unnatural 
sunrise  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  woods 
where  a  star-shell  was  making  things  visible 
and  ghastly  for  the  fighting-men. 

To  load  the  wounded  into  the  cars  would 
take  a  couple  of  hours;  I  went  on  along 
the  line  across  the  Bartniki  crossing. 

It  ran  between  the  woods  as  straight  as  a 
taut  string,  to  where  it  began  insensibly  to 
dip  toward  the  river  and  the  ruined  railway 
bridge.  Thence  a  path  led  to  the  right, 
and  brought  me  at  last  to  a  field  telephone- 
station  with  the  horses  of  mounted  order¬ 
lies  tethered  around  it  and  a  couple  of  tired 
officers  standing  by  the  receiver.  Below  it, 
a  gap  in  the  woods  let  one  look  down  to 
where  the  river  was  veiled  by  the  night. 

Far  away,  jerking  into  view  and  dodging 
like  sparks  of  marsh-fire,  were  little  momen¬ 
tary  glows  of  fire,  the  flash  of  far  guns;  it 
was  all  there  was  to  see  of  the  battle.  But 
to  the  left,  nearer,  were  fires  that  burned 
steadily,  showing  each  a  red  eye  toward  us. 

“Those  fires?”  The  weary  officer  glanced 
over  to  them.  “That’s  where  they  are  burn¬ 
ing  their  dead.” 

It  is  by  the  light  of  those  fires  that  we 
shall  see  our  road  to  Berlin. 


PSYCHOLOGIST  has  said  that 
most  dreams  indicate  some  deep 
fear  or  some  deep  wish  that  lies 
dormant  in  the  dreamer.  One 
curious  thing  about  this  is  that  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  was  a  German.  Another  is  that  none 
of  my  companions  in  the  dugout  at  Le 
'  Pretre  seemed  to  find  in  my  experience  any¬ 
thing  entirely  new  to  them.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  which  it  was — fear  or  desire — that 


came  to  light  in  me  in  the  trenches  of  Pont- 
a-Mousson. 

Foot  by  foot  we  had  driven  the  Germans 
out  of  the  forest  of  Le  Pretre;  and  when  the 
winter  came  down  on  us  we  had  brought 
up  behind  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Moselle, 
with  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  fifteen 
miles  away  from  Metz. 

They  managed  to  keep  the  river  op>en, 
but  otherwise  let  us  alone.  There  was 
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nothing  to  do  for  weeks  but  to  sit  tight. 
With  cement,  moss,  burlap,  and  a  few  rugs 
and  a  boiler  and  some  steam-pipe  we  stole 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  we  made  our  dugouts 
pretty  comfortable. 

Excepting  myself  and  the  rest  of  the 
aeroplane  corps,  our  work  had  been  each  day 
to  do  so  and  so  much  digging,  hauling,  figur¬ 
ing,  firing  into  the  air,  mechanically  protect¬ 
ing  ourselves  from  shells  that  we  took  as  a 
matter  of  course,  like  wind  and  rain.  'We  did 
not  even  know  when  we  had  won  a  point 
against  the  unseen  enemy.  We  did  not  feel 
their  resistance  as  one  feels  a  push.  Some 
one  who  had  charge  of  those  matters  figured 
it  out  on  paf>er,  and  we  moved  forw’ard  or 
back  as  their  calculations  said.  Outside  our 
company  we  knew  nothing  of  the  general 
state  of  affairs. 

Once  in  a  while,  especially  about  Christ¬ 
mas,  one  of  us  would  get  a  bundle  of  books, 
papers  and  magazines  from  a  friend.  Then 
we  talked — talked;  we  discussed  again  and 
again  the  reasons  for  the  war,  the  object  of 
it,  what  w’e  w’ere  going  to  do  to  Germany 
when  it  was  over.  Ever>’  evening  we  tried 
Germany  over  again,  put  her  culture,  com¬ 
merce,  social  system  on  the  rack,  found  her 
guilty  and  had  her  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered. 

Christmas  Eve,  1Q14,  I  had  turned  in 
warm  and  excited  and  confused  with  the 
whirl  of  ideas  we  had  been  discussing,  gath¬ 
ered  around  our  steam-pi|>e.  I  had  a  rest¬ 
less  night  in  the  stuffy  dugout.  .\hout 
midnight  the  German  firing  commenced  in 
the  direction  of  Metz.  Toward  morning, 
Christmas  Day.  they  stopped,  and  I  fell  into 
a  long,  dreamy  sleep. 

IT  WAS  Christmas  Eve,  1916.  Two  long, 
haggard  years  of  the  war  had  dragged 
by,  to  a  wailing  crescendo  of  miser>', 
famine,  disease,  and  madness.  We  had 
been  hurled  up  and  down  an  invisible  line 
of  death,  bending  and  pressing  it  back  and 
forth  like  a  horde  of  ants  at  a  thread. 

Every  human  thought  and  fact  had  by 
now  changed  in  us.  .\s  we  formerly  recog¬ 
nized  our  friends,  we  seemed  to  know  each 
other  now  as  the  citizens  of  a  new  state  on 
earth,  in  w’hich  the  people  did  not  live  by 
pnxluctive  lal)or,  nor  in  houses,  nor  in  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  like  strange  bees  in  an  unknown 
place,  sexless,  unconscious  of  our  activity, 
destroying  instead  of  building.  It  was  as 
if  we  had  been  born  that  wav.  All  memory 


of  another  life  was  sunk  deep  into  the  sub¬ 
conscious.  We  had  become  highly  sp)ecial- 
ized  things,  yet  knew  not  in  what  or  for 
what.  Birth  and  death  had  lost  their  mean¬ 
ing. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  us  had  disappeared. 
Thousands  took  their  places  nonchalantly. 
As  the  opening  of  the  third  year  approach¬ 
ed,  there  was  in  the  air  the  wild  and  brood¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  millions  of  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  lives  and  as  many  of  the  Allies  that 
had  gone  out  before  their  time. 

Earth  seemed  to  stir  into  consciousness 
of  it. 

The  carnival  of  Chaos  had  spread  like  a 
wanton  dementia.  Italy  had  long  since 
flung  aside  her  sane  reserve  and  plunged 
into  the  carnage  for  the  shreds  of  Austria 
she  desired — Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and 
.Albania.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
had  joined  with  Servia  and  bound  the  Bal¬ 
kans  into  a  temporarj'  brotherhood.  To¬ 
gether  with  Russia  and  Italy  at  Haskoi 
they  had  scattered  the  craz>'  Turkish  army 
like  chaff  and  swarmed  on  to  the  Bosphorus. 
The  allied  fleet  drove  a  withering  wedge  of 
steel  and  fire  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Constantinople  fell. 

.As  to  a  Bacchanal  of  Blood,  the  colonies 
tore  out  of  the  map  ever)’  shred  of  German 
colonial  territor)’  there  was,  and  poured 
into  Europe  their  flood  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow  men.  Little  Denmark,  catching  the 
festive  spirit,  reached  out  for  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  and  the  rest,  coveting  the  Kiel 
Canal,  lent  a  willing  hand  to  the  useful  tool. 
Holland,  sore  from  being  the  frail  buffer  be¬ 
tween  the  struggling  combatants,  placed 
her  interests  in  the  British  hands,  and  open¬ 
ed  another  gate  to  the  heart  of  Germany. 

Russia  debouched  her  million  after  mil¬ 
lion  upon  the  East,  and  though  they  died 
dumbly  like  flies  before  the  German  walls 
of  steel  at  Thorn  and  Bromberg,  they  swept 
the  Germans  back  over  the  Vistula  and  out 
of  East  Prussia  down  to  the  line  of  the 
Warthe  and  Oder.  .Austria,  torn  by  inter¬ 
nal  dissension,  was  ringed  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Tyrol,  the 
Cari>athians,  and  the  Germans  protected 
the  few  shattered  loyal  ones. 

There  was  not  a  German  vessel  left  on 
the  Seven  Seas.  Her  fleet  had  been  put  to 
sleep  in  the  Frisian  marshes,  outnumbered 
by  the  British  on  the  outside,  and  cut  off 
from  supplies  by  troops  landed  through 
Denmark  and  Holland. 
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On  the  VVest  they  stood  l>ehind  the  Rhine. 
The  drive  had  bwn  rapid  and  relentless 
from  all  sides.  They  left  their  villages 
empty  except  for  the  dead  as  they  went  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  ring  of  steel.  They  took 
everx’thing  with  them  that  might  be  used 
as  fuel,  as  material  for  ammunition,  and 
left  their  cities  razed  more  completely  than 
the  invader  could  have  done  it. 

Christmas  night  found  us  where  Ludwigs- 
hafen  had  been.  For  two  months  we  had 
stotKl,  unable  to  move  an  inch  farther. 
The  thick  deluge  of  fire  the  Germans  rolled 
upon  us  at  every  advance  amazed  us. 
There  could  not  long  l>e  a  bit  of  iron  or 
copjjcr  or  saltjx'ter  or  foo<i  left  inside  the 
ring. 

W’e  had  no  knowledge  of  the  source  of 
this  indomitable  resistance.  For  months 
not  a  living  soul  had  been  able  to  pass  across 
the  lines,  nor  had  a  single  message  of  any 
kind  or  a  reply  to  any,  by  any  means,  come 
out  of  Germany.  For  three  to  five  miles 
about  the  lines  there  was  a  devastated  ring, 
bare  of  everything,  swept  by  tire  and  death. 
Beyond  that  was  grim  and  gruesome  si¬ 
lence.  The  airmen  could  see  little.  Houses 
were  apparently  desertwl  and  the  jx^rple 
lived  in  the  woixJs  or  in  the  ground.  Every 
particle  of  earth  that  could  lx*  spared  was 
used  to  grow  something  to  eat.  In  the  large 
cities  buildings  and  bridges  were  torn  down. 
Their  cut  stone  and  iron  went  to  the  making 
of  fort  and  cannon. 

This  Christmas  Eve,  as  we  sat  tight  in 
our  cement  dugout,  the  silence  outside  was 
brooding  and  hea\y.  Snow  had  fallen  for  a 
week  and  there  had  lx*en  no  fighting.  In 
the  intervals  of  our  talk  there  was  only  the 
sound  of  a  famished  cat’s  wailing  outside. 
VVe  talked  of  the  war,  and  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  Germany  when  the  end 
came. 

The  talk  of  the  world  had  l)een  done. 
The  nations  at  home  sat  like  the  knitting 
ring  about  the  guillotine,  waiting  for  the 
final  scene  to  be  staged.  Germany  was  no 
more  in  the  world’s  mind.  They  had  tried 
to  think  about  her.  Their  thought  had 
been  brought  to  folly  and  confusion.  Al¬ 
ready  she  was  forgotten.  She  had  become 
a  piece  of  territorx*  that  shortly  their  armies 
would  occupy.  Condemnations  of  her  cul¬ 
ture,  of  her  aspirations,  of  her  part  in  the 
greatest  of  the  world’s  wars,  had  come  to 
nothing,  and  were  abandoned.  Pompous 
plans  for  her  reorganization,  superior  hom¬ 


ilies  to  the  German  ixople  on  jK*ace  and 
freedom  from  their  wicked  masters,  good 
advice  on  the  improvement  of  their  culture 
— all  these  had  been  written  to  a  shred.  To 
preserve  its  dignity  the  world  wished  to 
forget  them.  Its  dull,  avid  gaze  saw  not 
beyond  the  moment  toward  which  it  had 
strained,  leaving  its  mind  and  simple  sin¬ 
cerity  of  soul  Ix'hind. 

This  was  the  night  of  the  final  assault. 
In  a  circle  of  three  hundred  miles,  the  word 
was  written,  on  land  and  sea,  in  seven 
tongues  and  among  a  score  of  races — “at 
MIDNIGHT.’’  We  were  to  draw  tight  the 
halter  uixin  the  throat  of  Germany.  Der 
Tag  had  liecome  The  Hour — for  us.  The 
mailt*d  fist  was  to  have  its  gauntlet  stripped 
from  it  and  a  naked  hand  should  pay  us 
tribute. 

Steadily  we  had  battered  down  the  stone 
and  steel  chain  about  her.  We  stood 
Ix’fore  the  Rhine  in  dead  of  winter.  .\t 
one  sweep  we  were  to  stretch  our  arm 
across  it  and  with  the  other  crush  the 
mighty  militant  menace  that  lay  at  bay  lie- 
tween. 

The  sloi>es  that  were  old  in  story,  that 
had  sustained  the  surge  of  unnumlxred 
hordes  from  East  and  West  and  South  and 
North;  in  whose  gra|x*s  were  the  IjUkkIs  of 
Roman,  Teuton,  Slav,  Mongol,  and  Frank; 
that  had  l>een  the  source  and  shelter  of  a 
race’s  song,  science,  and  story — lay  in  si¬ 
lent  slumlxr,  mufiled  in  midwinter’s  snows. 

That  race  stood  at  bay  before  its  fellow’s 
vengeance.  By  this  time  all  those  of  alien 
blood  had  drop|x*d  away  from  its  single 
body  like  engrafted  limbs.  Its  trunk  sto^ 
bare  and  barkless  before  the  blast,  we  to 
wring  from  its  bloody,  unbowed  head,  obei¬ 
sance  to  our  will~a  will  that  had  lx*gun 
in  covetousness  of  commerce,  in  rancor  of 
humiliating  reminiscence,  in  rage  of  race 
rivalry,  a  will  that  had  grown  beyond  our 
grasp,  beyond  our  consciousness.  We  lust¬ 
ed  for  the  day  that  should  press  from  Ger¬ 
many’s  lips,  “Your  will  lx  done.’’ 

Unthinking  were  we  that  then  would 
come  the  days  of  dull  and  devious  diplo- 
mac>’,  of  division  of  domain,  of  dragging  in¬ 
demnity  from  a  i)eople  dumb  and  disheart¬ 
ened  by  devastation  and  death.  At  all 
costs  to  beat  the  breath  from  her  body! 
The  hour  had  come  when  this  resistant 
something  should  be  ours,  ours,  the  Brit¬ 
on’s,  the  Frenchman’s,  the  Russian’s,  the 
Italian’s,  the  Serb’s,  the  Rumanian’s,  the 
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Bulgar's,  the  Montenegrin’s,  the  Dane’s, 
the  Mongol’s! 

At  midnight  we  moved,  in  silence.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  heard  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Rhine,  from  the  sea  to  the  Alps,  the 
anthem  of  arms,  the  stir  of  destruction  go 
up  as  we  moved.  We  wrangled  for  the 
outpost  places,  that  when  the  closing  of  the 
steel  ring  was  flashed  across  the  circle  w'e 
might  be  first  to  see  the  white  flag  at  our 
point. 

I  was  fortunate — one  of  the  three  sent  to 
see  how  clear  the  road  from  Ludwigshafen  to 
Mannheim,  and  to  cover  the  river  crossing. 

I  was  off  and  my  aeroplane  rose  quickly. 
There  were  no  lights  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Where  Mannheim  used  to  be  was  darkness. 
The  three  miles  betw’een  us  and  the  river 
lay  motionless  in  the  moonlight.  The 
Rhine  was  tight  in  ice.  The  batteries  at 
the  angle  of  the  Neckar  were  invisible.  In 
wonder  I  came  down  to  three  hundred  feet 
and  circled,  watching  our  men  creep  ten¬ 
tatively  up  to  the  sharp-cut  bank,  hesitate, 
clamber  down,  and  start  across  the  ice  reck¬ 
lessly.  They  were  not  spiked,  never  dream¬ 
ing  of  getting  to  the  ice  at  all. 

The  dark  figures  slipped  and  slid  and  fell. 
It  was  so  still  and  the  moon  so  bright  I 
could  hear  the  cracks  shoot  across  the  un¬ 
tried  sheet  and  see  the  men’s  faces  twisted 
in  apprehension.  They  were  the  only  mov¬ 
ing  things.  It  was  clear  the  Germans  had 
fallen  back.  They  had  abandoned  Malstatt 
by  night — but  Mannheim — and  the  Rhine! 
It  was  unbelievable.  I  rose  and  coasted 
down  to  alxive  the  Mannheim  parade- 
ground.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
be  heard  but  the  distant  stir  of  our  line. 

I  touched.  My  machine  ran  along,  bump¬ 
ing  over  hundreds  of  bodies  lightly  covered 
by  the  new  snow.  I  got  out,  stumbled  over 
them  at  my  feet,  felt  them.  They  w’ere  not 
long  dead.  I  looked  about  me  at  the  dark, 
silent  city  of  Mannheim.  .A  panic  took  me. 


I  ran  to  my  machine,  tried  to  get  it  off,  but 
failed  and  sat  numb  and  transfixed,  vainly 
groping  in  the  darkness  of  my  mind  for  the 
thought  that  would  not  form,  till  my  com¬ 
rades  came  to  me  with  blanched  faces  and 
bit  by  bit  in  swift  succession  pieced  for 
me  the  words  that  could  not  find  utterance, 
having  never  been  uttered  in  the  world’s 
life  before. 

The  rest — a  flowing  phantasmagoria  that 
tore  me  too  far  out  of  human  experience, 
even  of  dream — to  tell  again.  The  thou¬ 
sands  crumpled  up  in  full-dress  uniform, 
stained  and  tattered,  beneath  the  new  snow 
of  the  parade-ground,  fallen  at  a  moment, 
at  a  word,  hands  here  and  there  stiffened 
in  salute  to  the  flag  slow  moving  in  the 
graying  winter’s  dawn.  Death  we  had 
seen,  but  here  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
houses,  in  all  corners  and  in  all  byways, 
the  vivid  faces  of  those  who  had  sought 
death  freely,  each  face  telling  with  ghastly 
eloquence  a  tale  that  had  never  been  told 
in  the  life  of  man  before,  of  a  race  self-des¬ 
troyed  at  a  moment,  at  a  word,  for  a 
vision  which  it  alone  had  understood,  and 
which  left  its  epitaph  in  the  words  on  the 
poison  vials  w’hich  a  government  machine 
efficient  to  the  last  had  supplied — “Dcr  Tag 
ist  zu  uns" — “The  Day  is  Ours.” 

Then  through  the  blenching  words  that 
flashed  along  the  closed  circle  of  steel  in 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  the  shrinking 
thought  leaped  to  our  dumb,  numb  minds 
and  throbb^  up)on  them  like  the  insistent 
resounding  clangor  of  a  titanic  brazen 
shield,  as  if  beaten  by  a  grimacing  god: 

Germany  is  yours,  O  sons  of  men!  What 
now? 

I  woke  at  dawn  to  the  boisterous,  bold 
boom  of  the  batteries  of  Metz.  They  seem¬ 
ed  to  speak  in  glorious,  wide-mouthed  joy  of 
Til  Eulenspiegel  and  the  young  Siegfried. 

I  thank^  God  for  the  Germans. 


ILLUSTRATION’S  BY  JOHN  NKWTON  HOWITT 


HE  girl  across  the  hall  was  dif-  had  once.  She  always  started  with  the 
ferent — she  went  walking  almost  comforting  thought  that  her  own  hair  was 
even,'  evening  with  a  cub  re-  naturally  curly  and  that  her  nose  was  a  lot 
porter,  who  paid  elaborate  at-  nicer  than  the  other  girl’s,  and  ended  with 
tention  to  eveiA’thing  she  said.  Marjorie  the  fatalistic  conclusion  that  some  girls 
had  analyzed  the  situation  fifty  times  if  she  were  just  intended  to  go  walking  in  the 
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evening,  and  others,  for  no  apparent  reason 
at  all,  were  destined  to  spend  the  evening 
on  the  fire-escape. 

Some  day,  of  course,  she  would  be  old, 
and  it  wouldn’t  matter.  Yes,  it  would,  too, 
because  she’d  keep  saying  over  and  over  to 
herself:  “You  were  twenty-two,  and  you 
wasted  dozens  of  summer  evenings  sitting 
on  a  fire-escape  all  alone.” 

Of  course,  she  didn’t  want  to  sit  on  the 
fire-escape;  and  yet  something  blind  and 
brutal,  over  which  she  had  no  control, 
forced  her  to  spend  evening  after  evening 
in  this  absurd  manner,  while  the  girl  across 
the  hall  went  walking. 

Then  there  were  her  days  at  the  office — 
long,  monotonous  hours  in  a  stuffy,  ill- 
lighted  room.  The  girl  across  the  hall 
worked  for  one  of  the  big  insurance  com¬ 
panies  where  there  were  seven  or  eight 
other  girls  and  dapprer  young  agents  who 
stopped  to  talk  on  the  way  in  and  out  and 
sometimes  took  the  girls  to  lunch.  It  was 
an  office  of  infinite  social  possibilities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  girl  across  the  hall. 

Where  Marjorie  worked  there  was  only 
an  elderly  spinster  who  kept  the  books  and, 
necessarily,  Mr.  Hicks,  who  presided,  so  to 
speak.  He  was  a  nervous,  over-serious, 
tight-lipped  man  approaching  indefinite 
middle  age,  who  sat  at  a  big  roll-topped 
desk  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  a  barrier 
behind  which  he  was  usually  invisible,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  disconcerting  habit  of  sticking 
his  head  around  the  comer  and  peering  in¬ 
quiringly  at  her.  Marjorie  felt  that  some 
time  when  he  did  this  she  would  say, 
“Cuckoo,”  and  would  forthwith  have  to 
look  for  another  position. 

She  often  wondered  why  he  looked  at  her 
so  frequently.  He  could  have  told  by  lis¬ 
tening  that  her  t\’ping-machine  was  not 
idle.  Perhaps  he  was  not  going  to  wait  for 
her  to  say  “Cuckoo,”  and  was  already  con¬ 
templating  dispensing  with  her  services. 
He  was  of  the  sort  who  contemplate  visibly. 

When  Mr.  Hicks,  hat  in  hand,  walked  on 
tiptoe  to  the  door  at  five  o’clock  precisely 
ever>’  evening  and  said  “Good-night,”  in  a 
hurried  whisper,  he  seemed  to  go  out  like  a 
candle.  Marjorie  never  thought  of  him  as 
having  any  other-than-business  e.xistence; 
but  then  she  rarely  thought  of  him  at  all, 
never  outside  the  office. 

For  fire-escape  reflection  there  was  the 
young  man  who  lived  across  the  court. 
The  landlady  said  that  he  was  an  architect 


and,  of  course,  the  landlady  would  know. 
From  her  peint  of  vantage,  Marjorie  could 
see  almost  his  entire  room;  that  is,  when  his 
light  was  burning.  That  there  might  be 
anything  intrusive  in  this  never  occurred 
to 'her;  she  had,  in  fact,  a  certain  sense  of 
possession.  When  one  is  compelled  to 
spjend  one’s  evenings  on  a  fire-escapo,  any¬ 
thing  which  a  negligent  Providence  places 
in  the  line  of  vision  may  be  considered 
legitimate  entertainment. 

The  young  architect  was  directly  in  Mar¬ 
jorie’s  line  of  vision.  As  a  result,  she  had 
formed,  by  a  process  of  observation  and  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning,  an  astonishingly  elabo¬ 
rate  conception  of  his  character,  habits,  and 
personality. 

First  of  all,  there  was  his  appearance;  he 
was  tall  and  slender,  almost  thin,  and  there 
was  a  pleasing  definiteness  of  outline  about 
him  which  lent  an  illusion  of  nearness.  His 
hair  was  dark  and  was  brushed  back  ab¬ 
ruptly  from  his  forehead,  leaving  his  eye¬ 
brows  very  straight  and  uncompromising — 
except  when  he  was  thinking  hard.  Then 
the  left  one  bent  downward  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  right  one  rose  to  a  rakish  angle. 
Whenever  he  did  this,  Marjorie  found  her 
own  eyebrows  twitching  sympathetically. 
The  exact  color  of  his  eyes  was,  naturally, 
impK>ssible  to  determine;  their  atmosphere 
was  distinctly  blue. 

He  usually  worked  in  the  evening,  stopj- 
ping  now  and  then  to  walk  up  and  down  and 
smoke.  Sometimes  he  came  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  It  was  quite  dark  on  the 
fire-escapje,  so  Marjorie  was  almost  sure  he 
didn’t  see  her,  but  several  times  when  she 
had  been  sewing  she  had  glanced  up  to  find 
him  watching  her.  Sometimes  she  felt  that 
he  was  about  to  sp)eak  to  her — it  was  a  very 
narrow  court — and  once  or  twice  she  had 
even  felt  that  she  was  going  to  sp>eak  to 
him.  But  neither  of  these  things  ever 
happ)ened. 

Marjorie  often  piondered  over  him  even 
when  not  on  the  fire-escape.  She  wondered 
if  he  kept  a  laundry  list,  or  if  he  just  tied  up 
his  things  at  the  last  minute  and  gave  them 
to  the  boy.  One  lost  so  many  things  that 
way.  Then  there  were  his  socks:  she  was 
quite  sure  that  they  needed  attention. 
And  there  were  other  problems  of  a  different 
sort.  For  instance,  was  the  letter  he  wrote 
regularly  every  Sunday  evening  to  his 
mother?  And  did  the  dress-suit  belong  to 
him  or  to  the  other  young  man  who  came  in 
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fretiucntly  to  smoke  and  argue  and  wave  his 
arms? 

When  the  other  man  argued  the  young 
architect  had  a  way  of  l(K)king  at  him  in¬ 
tently  for  a  long  time.  Then  the  left  eye¬ 
brow  would  start  going  down  and  the  right 
ej  ebrow'  would  creep  up,  and  he  would  say 
something.  From  w'here  Marjorie  sat  it 
was  only  a  modulated  rumble,  but  it  always 
seemed  adequate  and  convincing. 

She  found  herself  mentally  addressing 
her  own  problems  to  him.  For  e.xample, 
there  was  the  difference  between  her  and 
the  girl  across  the  hall.  She  would  analyze 
this  verv’  carefully  and,  in  her  imagination, 
he  would  look  at  her  seriou.sly  and  nod  his 
head.  Then  she  would  watch  for  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  pause,  and  he  would  rumble. 
She  never  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  what  he 
said;  the  rumble  was  strangely  comforting 
and  the  girl  across  the  hall  grew  less  oppress¬ 
ive. 

It  was  remarkably  easy  to  talk  things  out 
in  this  manner  when  he  was  sitting  in  the 
lighted  room  across  the  court,  but  there 
w'ere  other  times  when  he  was  not  there  and 
the  girl  across  the  hall  had  an  unfair  advan¬ 
tage.  At  these  times,  oddly  enough,  Mar¬ 
jorie  went  to  the  girl  herself  as  a  refuge  from 
unprofitable  introspection.  But  usually 
the  girl  was  occupied  with  the  cub  reporter. 

It  was  just  after  dinner  on  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  evening  that  Marjorie  walked  aimlessly 
back  to  her  room.  She  didn’t  especially 
want  to  go  to  her  room,  but  there  seemed 
nowhere  else  to  go.  The  long  summer  twi¬ 
light  still  lingered  and  Marjorie  never  went 
out  upon  the  fire-escape  until  it  was  quite 
dark,  so  she  sat  down  at  her  window,  glan¬ 
cing  across  the  court. 

The  young  architect  had  evidently  not 
returned  from  dinner.  Perhaps  he  had 
chartered  the  dress  suit  and  gone  to  a  real 
dinner.  Sometimes  he  did  this  and  some¬ 
times  it  was  the  other  man  who  went;  he 
usually  came  in  to  be  looked  over  before 
leaving.  Marjorie  had  decided  long  ago 
that  they  would  soon  have  to  have  a  new- 
dress  suit.  The  one  they  had  owed  them, 
as  the  saying  goes,  ver\-  little. 

She  drifted,  as  usual,  into  a  line  of  rel)el- 
lious  reflection,  broken  suddenly  by  the 
thought  that  the  girl  across  the  hall  had 
told  her  that  “Jimmie”  had  a  storj-  to  look 
up  that  evening.  Perhaps  she  would  lie 
lonely,  too.  Alarjorie  hurried  across  the 
hall  and  knocked. 


“Come  in,”  called  the  other  girl.  “Oh, 
hello,  Marjorie.  Fasten  my  waist,  will  you? 
— now-  you’re  here.” 

Marjorie  mechanically  complied.  “Don’t 
you  want  to  come  over  and  talk  for  a 
while?”  she  asked  wistfully. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  other  girl,  “I’ll 
come  later — about  nine,  if  you’re  not  in  bed. 
Jimmie  has  a  dinner  to  do.  He  won’t  have 
to  get  there  until  time  for  the  speeches,  so 
he  wants  to  take  a  little  walk  first.” 

“All  right,  come  then,”  said  Marjorie. 

The  other  girl  linked  her  arm  through 
Marjorie’s  and  moved  toward  the  door. 
“I’m  to  wait  for  Jimmie  on  the  front  steps,” 
she  said.  “Come  on  down  until  he  comes.” 

Marjorie  allowed  herself  to  be  led  down 
the  stairs  and  out  uix)n  the  front  steps. 
Ever\'  one  in  the  city  seemed  to  be  strolling 
in  pairs  through  the  gathering  dusk.  The 
front  steps  were  far  pleasanter  than  the 
fire-escape,  but  she  didn’t  like  to  sit  there 
alone.  Marjorie  settled  back  comfortably 
against  the  door-post. 

“How  long  have  you  known  Jimmie, 
Kate?”  she  asked  suddenly. 

“Oh,  alx)ut  a  month,”  said  Kate. 

“Oh — I  imagined  you’d  known  him  for 
ages.” 

Kate  laughed.  “You  get  to  know  people 
in  a  hurr>*  when  you’re  alone  and  they’re 
alone  and  nolxxly  knows  either  of  you  from 
the  scener>-.” 

“Oh — do  you?”  said  Marjorie. 

“Here  he  comes  now,”  said  Kate. 

Marjorie  looked  up.  “He’s  rather  nice, 
I  think,”  she  commented. 

“Oh,  Jimmie’s  a  pretty  good  average,” 
said  Kate. 

The  pretty  good  average  cut  across  to 
them  olfliquely  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

“Hello,”  called  Kate  gaily,  “it’s  lots 
warmer — isn’t  it?  You  rememl)er  Miss 
Phillips,  don’t  you?” 

The  man  lx>wed,  vaguely  f)leasant,  and 
Marjorie  smiled  diffidently.  “It’s  not  nice 
of  you  to  forget  again,  Air.  Wayne — this 
makes  the  third  time,”  she  said. 

The  man  decidwl  to  laugh  and  did  so, 
then  he  rejicatcd  the  other  girl’s  assertion 
that  it  was  lots  warmer. 

Marjorie  turned  toward  the  hou.se.  “I 
ho|H.'  you  have  a  nice  w-alk,”  she  said  over 
her  shoulder.  “Good-night,  Mr.  Wayne — 
I’ll  see  you  later.  Kale.” 

Then  she  walked  very  slowly  ui)-stairs  and 
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1  entered  her  room.  She  sat  down  by  the 

window  again  and  went  over  the  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  steps  very  carefully  in  her 
mind.  Jimmie  might  be  a  pretty  good 
average,  but  it  was  stupid  to  laugh  in 
that  ner\’ous  way.  He  didn’t  act  like 
that  when  Kate  made  obvious  comments 
*  on  the  weather:  then  he  looked  charmed 

/  and  quoted  her. 

Marjorie  frowned  judicially.  Kate 
w’as  utterly  commonplace,  she  decided, 
and  yet  she  somehow  seemed  to  e.xpect 
1  |)eople  to  be  interested  in  what  she  said. 

I  Marjorie  wondered  how  she  managed  to 

^  attain  this  frame  of  mind.  Now  when 

;■  Marjorie  herself  said  anything,  she  was 

I  quite  positive  before  she  said  it  that  it 

)  wouldn’t  l)e  at  all  necessary — still  one 

I  had  to  talk.  She  was  always  very  care- 

i,  ful,  too,  about  what  she  said.  Some- 

1  times  she  was  able  to  have  it  all  ready 

I  when  they  came  up — that  is,  if  she  saw 

I  them  first.  But  Kate  seemed  to  say  just 

/  any  old  thing.  Marjorie  had  tried  that 

i  too,  but  the  things  which  had  come  into 

^  her  mind  first  seemed  such  odd  things  to 

:  say  and  sounded  so  queer  that  she  never 

I  tried  it  again. 

.■\cross  the  narrow  court  the  light  sud- 
i  denly  tlamed  in  the  opjwsite  window, 

and  Marjorie  watched  the  architect  mov- 
j  ing  about  the  room.  She  knew  exactly 

J  what  he  would  do.  He  would  first  glance 

carelessly  out  of  the  window — he  always 
;  did  that — then  he  would  get  out  a  little 

i  folding-table  and  a  big  jwrtfolio,  which 

i  he  would  open  and  relieve  of  several  large 

i  sheets  of  jmj^er.  Next  he  would  take  a 

(  lot  of  funny  instruments  out  of  a  case 

J  and  attack  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper. 

!  .After  that  he  would  be  totally  oblivious 

;  of  everx’thing — even  mosquitoes. 

A'  Marjorie  wondered  what  it  would  be 

i  like  to  be  that  much  engrossed  in  any- 

f  thing,  then  she  kicked  off  her  pumps  and 

sighed. 

“It  doesn’t  really  matter  about  my 
nose  being  nicer  than  hers,  anv-way,’’  she 
S  told  herself,  “if  I’m  to  be  an  old  maid.’’ 

I  She  looked  across  the  court  again, 

i  “I  think,’’  she  said,  mentally  address- 

<  ing  the  unheeding  form  bent  over  the 

i  table,  “that  if  I  could  only  make  myself 

beliei'e  that  they  were  {perfectly  crazy 
about  everj’thing  I  said,  I  could  get 
away  with  it.”  She  waitAl  for  the 
rumble  and  was  about  to  go  on  when 
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a  sound  outside  her  door  arrested  her. 

It  was  the  landlady,  puffing  up  the  last 
few  steps  and  trotting  excitedly  along  the 
hall. 

“Some  one  has  a  caller,”  thought  Mar¬ 
jorie.  “I  wonder  who  it  is.” 

quick  knock  fell  ujxjn  her  door.  Mar¬ 
jorie  switched  on  her  light,  crossed  the 
room,  and  opened  it. 

“There’s  a  man  to  see  you,”  gasped  the 
landlady.  “He’s  in  the  parlor.” 

“Didn’t  he  give  his  name?”  asked  Mar¬ 
jorie. 

“You  know  I  clean  forgot  to  ask,”  said 
the  landlady.  Marjorie  could  gauge  by 
that  oversight  the  impression  the  fact  of 
her  having  a  caller  had  made. 

“I’ll  be  down  in  a  minute,”  she  said,  and, 
turning  to  her  bureau,  she  ran  the  comb 
through  her  hair  and  powdered  the  tip  of 
her  nose;  then  she  found  her  pumps  and 
started  toward  the  door. 

Suddenly  she  stopped.  “I  guess  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  keep  him  waiting  a  minute  or  two,”  she 
decided.  “He’d  think  I  was  in  an  awful 
hurry  to  see  him.” 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  couch 
and  waited  tiv’e  minutes  by  the  clock;  then 
she  walked  down-stairs  and  entered  the 
parlor. 

“Why,  Mr.  Hicks,”  she  cried,  suqirised, 
“is  anything  wrong  alx)ut  the  office?” 

Mr.  Hicks  came  fonvard  in  his  most  im- 
|X)rtant  business  manner  and  shook  hands 
stiffly.  “No — I  didn’t  come  al)out  the 
office,”  he  said,  and  hesitated  a  moment. 
“The  fact  is,  I  came  alxjut  you.” 

“.\bout  me?"  said  Marjorie.  “My  work, 
you  mean?”  She  wished  now  that  she  had 
said  “Cuckoo.” 

“No,  not  your  work — you.” 

“Oh — won’t  you  sit  down?”  said  Marjorie 
vaguely. 

He  seated  himself  beside  her  on  the  prim 
sofa;  then  silence. 

Marjorie  glanced  up,  nerx'ously  expect¬ 
ant,  but  the  man  gazed  at  her  steadily  and 
seemed  to  forget  the  fact  that  it  was  he, 
not  she,  who  had  sought  the  interview. 

“It’s  a  lot  warmer,  isn’t  it?”  said  Mar¬ 
jorie,  and  then  she  could  have  bitten  her 
tongue  off. 

The  man  cleared  his  throat  portentously. 
“Well,  yc's — it  is,”  he  said.  Then  he  came 
brusquely  to  the  point.  “Miss  Phillips,  I’m 
not  a  sentimental  man.” 

Marjorie  felt  the  words  to  be  dimly 


familiar,  as  if  she  had  read  them  many 
times  in  a  book,  but  she  merely  said,  “No?” 
and  waited. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I’m  not.  Vm  a  business 
man  entirely.”  He  settled  back  comfort¬ 
ably  and  crossed  his  knees.  “A  man  is 
either  one  thing  or  the  other — business  or 
sentiment.  No,  personally  I  have  no  time 
for  the  sentimental  sort.  I’m  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  something  to  accomplish,  and 
I  go  for  it  and  let  sentiment  and  all  the  rest 
take  care  of  itself.” 

Marjorie  ill-advisedly  thought  of  a  series 
of  cartoons  running  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers,  where  a  very  odd-looking  person 
discoursed  in  much  this  vein  and  always 
ended  his  remarks  by  saying:  “That’s  the 
kind  of  a  guy  I  am.”  Marjorie  wondered 
how  it  happened  that  she  had  never  before 
noticed  the  resemblance  between  Mr. 
Hicks  and  the  gentleman  in  the  cartoon. 
She  waited,  fascinate<l,  for  him  to  end  with 
the  usual  formula,  and  all  the  while  she  was 
afraid  that  he  would  forget  it  and  that  she 
would  supply  it  herself. 

So  intent  was  she  on  waiting  for  the  end 
that  she  rather  lost  the  thread  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  then  suddenly  he  turned  and 
said: 

“.\nd  so  I  want  to  make  you  a  plain  busi¬ 
ness  pro|x)sition.” 

“W — what’s  that?”  stammered  Marjorie. 

The  man  continued  blandly:  “I’ve  l)een 
figuring  things  out  lately,”  he  said,  “and 
I’ve  decided  that  housekeeping,  if  properly 
conducted,  isn’t  much  more  expensive  than 
this — ”  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the 
hallway — “and  it’s  a  lot  more  comfortable. 
I  sup|K)se  you’ve  noticed  that  I’ve  been 
studying  you  lately?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“Well — no,  I  haven’t,”  replied  Marjorie. 
“Not  exactly  what  I  would  call  studying.” 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  “VVT‘11,  I  have,” 
he  announced,  “and  I’ve  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you’re  a  sensible,  substantial 
sort  of  girl.  Your  hair  looks  a  little  frivo¬ 
lous,  but  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  help 
that.” 

“Really?”  murmured  Marjorie,  because 
there  is  obviously  no  reply  to  a  remark  of 
that  sort. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “I’m  quite  sure  you 
don’t  run  around  like  some  of  them.  You’d 
be  content  to  stay  comfortably  at  home.” 

“Oh I”  said  Marjorie. 

“What  did  vou  sav?”  he  demanded. 

“Nothing.”' 
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He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment.  “Well?” 
he  inquired  finally. 

“Well  what?”  asked  Marjorie. 

“VV'^hat  do  you  say  to  it?”  he  demanded 
irritably. 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  quite  understand,” 
she  answered. 

“There’s  nothing  to  understand,”  said  the 
man.  “I’m  simply  asking  you  to  marr>'  me.” 

Marjorie  smiled.  “I  thought  maybe  you 
were,  but  I  wasn’t  just  sure.  It — it’s  always 
well  to  be  sure — don’t  you  think?” 

“Certainly — certainly,”  he  said.  “Is  it 
all  right?” 

“Why,  I’d  have  to  think  it  over,  Mr. 
Hicks,”  said  Marjorie.  “I  couldn’t  decide 
right  now.” 

“What  is  there  to  think  over?” 

“Oh — a  lot,”  said  Marjorie. 

“Nonsense,”  he  replied. 

“But  you  thought  it  over,  didn’t  you?” 
asked  Marjorie. 

“Yes,  naturally.” 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to,”  she  in¬ 
sisted;  “it’s  an  entirely  new  idea  to  me.” 
She  smiled.  “It  wouldn’t  be  business-like 
not  to.” 

“Hump!”  he  muttered.  “I  supjwse  you’re 
all  alike — like  to  keep  a  man  standing 
around  on  one  foot.” 

Marjorie  was  cursed  with  a  visual  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  apparition  of  Mr.  Hicks  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  foot  involved  her  in  difficulties 
with  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

“Can  you  let  me  know  to-morrow?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Marjorie,  “I  think  so,  but  if 
I  do  you’ll  have  to  excuse  me  now.  You 
see,  it  will  take  some  time,  and  I  go  to  bed 
at  half-past  ten.” 

The  man  stared  again.  Marjorie  held  out 
her  hand.  “Good  night,  Mr.  Hicks.” 

“Oh  —  er  —  good  night,”  he  said,  and 
reached  for  his  hat.  Marjorie  went  with 
him  to  the  steps. 

“Of  course,”  he  said  in  the  doonvay,  “I 
should  like  to  know  as  early  to-morrow  as 
jK)ssible.” 

“Of  course,”  re|H,-ated  Marjorie.  “Good 
night.” 

She  ran  quickly  uf)-stalrs  and  into  her 
room.  Then  she  closed  the  d(K)r  and  leaned 
back  against  the  door-jx)st  and  laughed 
silently  and  conx-ulsively.  But  suddenly 
her  laughter  changed  to  sobs  in  her  throat. 
She  stumbled  over  to  the  couch  and  drofv 
ped  down  beside  it. 


“Old  fool!”  she  cried  angrily.  “Conceit¬ 
ed  old  idiot!” 

Then  she  sto[)|)ed  crv’ing  as  abruptly  as 
she  had  begun  and  started  thinking  again, 
“.^t  any  rate,  I  don’t  have  to  be  an  old  maid 
now — but  I  can,  if  I  want  to.  I  never 
thought  I’d  want  to— before.  I’m  not 
quite  sure  I  do  now.  I  won’t  think  about 
him  until  I  have  to;  he  isn’t  even  a  pretty 
good  average.” 

A  moment  later  Kate’s  light  knock 
sounded  on  her  door. 

“Come  in,”  she  called  without  moving. 
The  d(X)r  oi>ened  and  Kate  entered  briskly. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked  sharjdy. 
“You’ve  been  cr\’ing.” 

“Yes  —  I  was  mad,”  said  Marjorie. 
“Come  here,  Kate.  I  want  you  to  help  me 
decide  something.” 

“I  can’t  stay  but  a  minute,”  said  Kate. 
“I’ve  letters  to  write — hundreds  of  them.” 
She  picked  up  a  cushion  from  the  couch  and 
made  herself  comfortable  on  the  floor  In¬ 
side  Marjorie.  “What’s  the.  trouble?”  she 
asked. 

Marjorie  clasiMxi  her  arms  around  her 
knees  and  leaned  back  against  the  couch. 
“Kate,”  she  l>egan  diffidently,  “do  girls 
have  to  get  married  nowadays? — I  mean  are 
I)eople  still  sorrx*  for  old  maids?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Kate,  “hon¬ 
est,  I  don’t.  I  imagine  it  dei)ends  a  lot  on 
the  old  maid.  If  .she’s  one  of  the  could- 
have-been-but-wouldn’t  kind,  it’s  all  right.” 

“But  if  she’s  the  would-have-been-but- 
couldn’t?”  urged  Marjorie. 

“Well,  if  she’s  ver>'  obviously  that  sort, 
I  think  she’s  ])retty  badly  off — even  now.” 

“How  can  you  tell  which  sort  you  are?” 
asked  Marjorie. 

“Gracious,  child,  it  isn’t  which  you  are — 
it’s  which  you  look." 

“Oh,”  said  Marjorie,  “it’s  sort  of  taking 
a  chance— isn’t  it?” 

“What?” 

“Not  to  marr>'  when  you  can.” 

Kate  laughed.  “I’ve  read  so  much  in 
iKKiks  and  magazines  on  the  m<Mlern  bach¬ 
elor  girl  and  all  that,  that  I  don’t  know 
what  I  think,”  she  said.  “But  I  don’t 
really  su])jK>se  veiy-  many  of  us  would  throw 
away  our  last  chance.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Marjorie,  “you  can’t 
always  tell  it’s  your  last  chance.” 

“No,”  said  Kate,  “but  I  imagine  you’d 
have  a  sort  of  feeling.” 

She  rose  lazily  and  threw  her  cushion  back 


into  its  place.  “I  must  go  now,”  she  an¬ 
nounced.  “You  might  tell  me  who  the 
man  is,  Marjorie.” 

Marjorie  blushed.  “Don’t  be  silly,” 
she  said. 

Kate  smiled  and  walked  to  the  door, 
where  she  stood  a  moment,  hand  on  the 
knob,  gazing  into  the  lighted  room  across 
the  court.  “That  young  architect  chap 
will  ruin  his  eyes,”  she  remarked.  “I’d 
s()eak  to  him  about  it  if  I  were  you.” 
.\nd  she  went  out  quietly  and  closed  the 
door. 

Marjorie  looked  across  the  court. 
“He’s  far  too  good  looking  to  wear 
glasses,”  she  thought,  “but  if  he  keeps 
on  like  that - ” 

She  grew  suddenly  reckless.  She  felt 
like  throwing  something  through  the  open 
window. 

“He’d  be  so  surprised,”  she  decided, 
“if  something  landed  right  on  that  funny 
rigamarole  he’s  drawing.  He’s  far  too 
absorbed — it  isn’t  neighborly,” 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  aghast,  and 
wondered  what  he’d  think  of  her.  She 
had  alwa>’s,  almost  subcon.sciously,  ex- 
jjected  that  some  day  she  would  really 
talk  to  him;  but  this  was  quite  different. 
Tlien  she  made  the  most  important  de¬ 
cision  she  had  ever  made  in  her  life — in  a 
Hash,  without  really  thinking  it  over  at  all. 

“I  don’t  care,”  she  vowed,  “I’m  tired 
of  wondering  what  people  think  of  me. 
If  I’m  an  old  maid  it  doesn’t  matter  any¬ 
way,  and  if  they  don’t  like  it  I  can  get 
married.” 

She  ran  over  to  the  bureau  for  some¬ 
thing  to  throw.  At  first  she  could  find 
nothing  she  cared  to  part  with,  and  then 
she  remcmbere<l  a  spool  of  scarlet  silk  in 
her  work-bag. 

“I  must  be  very  careful  not  to  hit 
him,”  she  told  herself,  and  crouched  down 
by  the  window’-sill. 

“One — two — three - ” 

.\  quick  movement  in  the  other  room 
testified  to  the  correctness  of  her  aim. 
The  man  pushed  back  his  chair  and  came 
to  the  window. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  There  was  a  pleased, 
expectant  note  in  his  voice.  He  held  up 
the  s|)ool  of  scarlet  silk.  “Is  this  a  signal 
of  distress,  or  are  you  just  trxing  to  es¬ 
tablish  telephone  connection?  If  that’s  it, 
maylje  you  ought  to  have  held  on  to  the 
other  end.” 


I  THINK  I  LIKE  YOU  BETTER  AS  YOU  ARE 
WITHOUT  GLASSES,  YOU  KNOW.” 
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“M — maybe  I  ought  to  have  held  on  to 
the  whole  thing,”  said  Marjorie. 

“That  de{>ends,”  said  the  man  with  a 
little  chuckle.  “I  suppose  you  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  g(X)d  excuse?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Marjorie.  “I  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  you  were  ruining  your  eyes — 
and — and ” 

“Yes?” 

“That  I  think  I  like  you  better  as  you  are 
— without  glasses,  you  know.” 

The  man  laughed  outright.  “Oh,  but 
you  haven’t  seen  me  in  glasses,”  he  said; 
“but  then  neither  has  any  one  else.  It’s 
awfully  nice  of  you  to  take  an  interest.” 

“It’s  awfully  indiscreet  of  me,”  said  Mar¬ 
jorie,  “and  I  know  you’re  thinking  dreadful 
things,  but  I  don’t  care  what  any  one  thinks 
to-night.” 

“Not  a  single  person?”  he  asked. 

“Not  one,”  said  Marjorie. 

“That’s  a  wonderful  state  of  mind  to  be 
in,”  he  said.  “You  might  give  me  the  for¬ 
mula.” 

“Why?”  asked  Marjorie.  “Do  you  care?’’ 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  “I  can’t  help  won¬ 
dering  what  they’ll  say  at  the  office  when 
they'  see  that  elevation  I’m  drawing.” 

“It  looks  perfectly  good  from  here,”  she 
said. 

“I  take  it,”  he  remarked,  “that  you’re 
judging  it  principally’  from  the  esthetic 
standpoint.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Marjorie,  “I’m  merely 
being  humane.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  man.  “.About  that 
formula - ” 

“Oh,  it  wouldn’t  help  vou.” 

“It  might.” 

“No — I’m  quite  sure.” 

“You  might  at  least  tell  me,”  he  persiste<l. 

“No,”  said  Marjorie. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “Then 
prove  it  for  your  own  satisfaction,”  he  said 
suddenly. 

“How?”  asked  Marjorie. 

“Well,  there’s  a  little  restaurant  a  few 
blocks  away,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  awfully 
hungry.  Let’s — — ” 

“Oh  no,  it  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Marjorie. 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  care  for  public 
opinion  and  convention  and - ” 

“I  don’t — only — ”  began  Marjorie. 

“Either  you  do  or  you  don’t,”  cut  in  the 
man,  “and  your  formula  stands  or  falls  by’ 
your  decision.”  Marjorie  felt  that  was  the 
sort  of  thing  he  said  when  he  rumbled. 


“All  right,”  said  Marjorie,  “I  don’t.” 

“I’ll  meet  you  at  the  front  steps,”  said 
the  man. 

Marjorie  tried  des|>erately’  to  think  it  all 
out  as  she  pinned  on  her  hat.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  really  ought  to  sit  down  for  a  moment 
and  mentally  catch  up  with  the  situation — 
but  this  was  utterly  impossible.  Her  mind 
simply  refused  to  fasten  U|K)n  the  imjwrtant 
facts  in  the  case.  Instead,  disconnected 
fragments  of  her  conversation  through  the 
window  repeated  themselves  over  and  over, 
almost  out  loud. 

As  she  hurried  down  the  stairs  she  made  a 
discovery.  “Why,  I  didn’t  think  once  what 
I  was  going  to  say  next — things  just  said 
themselves,  and  he  was  interested,  like 
Jimmie.” 

The  little  restaurant  was  almost  deserted 
when  they  arrived. 

“You  see,”  .said  Marjorie,  “all  the  i>er- 
fectly  nice  jieople  are  at  home  in  bed.” 

“I  hate  i)erfectly  nice  i>eople,”  said  the 
man.  “Let’s  sit  over  there  by  the  window.” 

He  really  did  most  of  the  talking,  and 
Marjorie  listened  in  utter  absonition  to  his 
views  on  life  in  general  and  himself  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Never  once  did  it  occur  to  her  to 
compare  him  in  any  way  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  cartoon — which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  cartoon  had  not  a  universal  significance 
and  was  therefore  larking  in  true  humor. 
Every’  once  in  a  while,  she  made  a  comment, 
or  asked  a  question,  exactly  as  it  popped 
into  her  brain,  and  the  man  would  give  a 
funny  little  chuckle,  as  if  she  had  been 
really  clever. 

Then  gradually  they  shifted  from  the 
abstract  to  the  purely’  |)ersonal.  It  was  the 
man  who  made  the  first  definite  allusion. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “you’re  e.xactly 
like  I  thought  you’d  be:  quiet  and  chummy 
and — quaint.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  thought  alxmt  me  at 
all,”  said  Marjorie— which  wasn’t  strictly 
true. 

The  man  Uniked  at  her  intently  for  a 
moment.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “I’ve  thought 
alx)ut  you— lots.  I  wondered  what  you 
did  in  the  daytime  and  if  you  had  any’  one 
to  look  out  for  you  if  anything  went  wrong, 
and  I  wondered — ”  he  smiled  whimsically — 
“if  the  photograph  on  your  table  was  your 
brother - ” 

“It’s  my  cou.sin,”  said  Marjorie  quickly. 

The  man  nodded  slowly  and  tfie  left  eye¬ 
brow  started  downward  and  the. right  one 
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crept  up,  making  little  arched  wrinkles  on 
his  forehead.  Marjorie  waited  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“I  was  just  thinking  how  absurd  it  all 
is,”  he  said  finally.  ‘‘I  mean  our  not  know¬ 
ing  each  other.  I’ve  really  known  you  for  a 
long  time — better  than  you  think.” 

Slarjorie  could  have  amplified  this  point, 
but  she  remained  silent. 

‘‘Lots  of  times,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘I’ve  almost 
broken  through;  but  then  I  didn’t  know 
how  you’d  feel  about  it,  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  sjjoil  it  all.  I’ve  rather  got  into  the  habit 
of  telling  you  things — in  my  mind,  I  mean.” 

Marjorie  nodded. 

‘‘But  there  are  times  when  you  want  to 
talk  out  loud,”  he  continued,  his  voice  drop¬ 
ping  to  a  more  intimate  note.  ‘‘For  in¬ 
stance,  last  week  when  I  got  a  raise.  I 
almost  told  you  about  that.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  had!”  said  Marjorie. 

“So  do  I,”  said  the  man. 

“When  you  tell  me  things,”  began  Mar¬ 
jorie  haltingly — “I  mean  in  your  mind — 
what  do  I  do?  Do  I  talk  back?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “you  just  listen — and 
sometimes  smile.” 

“Wh — when  I  tell  you  things,”  said  Mar¬ 
jorie,  “you  look  very  stem  and  then  your 
eyebrows  go  all  askew  and  you — you 
rumble  at  me — that’s  the  way  it  sounds 
across  the  court  when  the  other  man 
argues.” 

“Do  you  tell  me  things?”  he  demanded. 

Marjorie  nodded. 

“What  sort  of  things?” 

“Oh — things,”  said  Marjorie. 

The  man  threw  back  his  head  and  laugh¬ 
ed.  “You  funny  liwle  girl,”  he  said. 

Little  by  little  the  few  stragglers  left  the 
restaurant,  and  finally  they  also  rose  from 
their  table  by  the  window  and  passed 
slowly  out  of  the  door. 

“You  know  you  haven’t  told  me  your 
name  yet,”  he  said,  as  they  turned  back  to 
the  house.  “Mine’s  Jack.” 

“It’s  Marjorie,”  she  answered.  “Now 
don’t  tell  me  it’s  always  been  your  favorite 
name.” 

“Ver>*  well,  I’ll  keep  that  fact  to  myself,” 
he  said.  “Oh,  by  the  way,  Marjorie,  what 
about  that  formula?” 

I'or  a  moment  she  was  at  sea.  “Oh,” 
she  said,  remembering,  “I  warned  you  it 
wouldn’t  do  for  you.” 

“Then  I’m  quite  sure  it  oughtn’t  to  do 
for  you,”  said  the  man.  “What  is  it?” 


“Well,  you  see,”  said  Marjorie,  “I  haven’t 
any  one  to  play  with.” 

“What  about  me?”  he  asked. 

“I  didn’t  have  any  one  to  play  with,” 
amended  Marjorie,  “and  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  be  an  old  maid.” 

“They  all  say  that,”  said  the  man.  “Go 
on.” 

“Well,”  said  Marjorie,  “for  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason  a  man  asked  me  to  marry 
him.”  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the 
man  spnike  quickly. 

“Are  you  going  to?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Marjorie;  “but  if  I 
stay  an  old  maid  it  won’t  matter  what  I  do, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  won’t  matter  be¬ 
cause  I  can  get  married  anyway.  If  you 
only  have  the  old-maid  prosjiect  you  can’t 
sec  that;  but  if  you  have  both,  it  gives  you 
perspective.” 

“I  guess  I  must  have  the  old-maid  pros¬ 
pect,”  he  said,  “because  I  don’t  see  it. 
You’d  have  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other.” 

“But  not  until  to-morrow,”  said  Marjorie 
triumphantly. 

“Oh,”  said  the  man,  “why  not  to-night?” 

Marjorie  sjwke  very  judicially.  “You 
see,  I  was*  going  to  think  it  over  to-night, 
but  I  came  out  here  instead — now  I’ll  have 
to  get  up  early.” 

He  looked  at  her  sharply.  “You  can’t 
marry  a  man  that  way,”  he  said. 

“What  way?” 

“Like  doing  the  week’s  mending  or  learning 
your  lessons,”  he  said.  “How  old  are  you?” 

“Twenty-two,”  said  Marjorie. 

“Good  heavens,  where  have  you  spent 
your  time?” 

“On  the  fire-escajje.” 

“What?” 

“Oh,  nothing.” 

“Marjorie,”  he  said  suddenly,  as  they 
neared  the  house,  “is  that  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  you’re  considering?” 

“VVhat  alternative?” 

“Whether  you’ll  be  married  or  an  old 
maid,  and  what  j>eople  will  think?” 

“I  guess  so.” 

“What  about  the  man?” 

“Why,  you  can’t  get  married  all  by  your¬ 
self,”  said  Marjorie.’ 

They  stoj)i>ed  outside  the  house. 

“But  the  man,”  he  insisted — “what  do 
you  know  about  him?” 

Marjorie  reflected.  ‘‘W*hy,  he’s  ver\' 
businesslike  and  he’s  not  ver>’  young  and 
his  clothes  have  a  sort  of  dejected  look  and 
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— and  he  wants  to  get  married,  and  I  guess 
that’s  all.” 

The  man  gasped.  “Good  Lord!”  he 
ejaculated,  “why,  you  know  more  than  that 
about  me!'' 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Marjorie,  “I  know  lots 
and  lots  about  you.  All  the  little  things — 
like  writing  to  your  mother — ”  she  glanced 
up  inquiringly  and  the  man  nodded — “and 
being  nice  to  the  cat  and  to — to  me,  and 
lending  money  to  the  other  man  and  keep¬ 
ing  your  pi|>e  in  your  bureau  drawer — ” 
She  smiled.  “.\nd  then  I  suspect  so  many 
things — about  your  socks  and  your  laundry 
and  drinking  too  much  coffee  and  working 
too  hard.” 

He  came  veiy  close  to  her.  “And  yet 
you’re  seriously  thinking  of  manying  this 
man?”  he  demanded. 

“Why,  I  haven’t  really  had  time  to  think 
alx)ut  it  yet,”  said  Marjorie. 

The  man  looked  at  her  very  strangely. 
“Marjorie,”  he  said  abruptly,  “if  you’re 
going  to  get  up  early  to-morrow  and  ponder 
over  that  question,  there’s  another  aspect 
of  it  that  you  may  as  well  settle  at  the  same 
time.” 


“What’s  that?” 

“This  one,”  said  the  man,  and  he  leaned 
over  very  deliberately  and  kissed  her. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
“Oh-h,”  said  Marjorie,  at  last. 

“What  were  you  ever  thinking  of,  Mar¬ 
jorie?”  he  asked,  very  low. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Marjorie.  “I  don’t 
suppose  I  really  would  have  done  it,  even 
if — ”  she  broke  off.  “1  was  so  lonely,”  she 
said. 

“Yes,  I  know.  You’re  not  lonely  now?” 

“No,”  said  Marjorie. 

“And  we’re  not  going  to  wait  and  pretend 
and  all  that — are  we?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Marjorie.  “But  this  is  so 
different.  He  was  only  an  alternative  to 
the  old  maid  pros|)ect,  while  you — you’re 
so  awfully  you." 

“You  bad  little  thing,”  said  the  man,  “to 
scare  me  like  that — and  just  after  I  had 
found  you.” 

“But  it  was  I  who  found  you,”  said  Mar¬ 
jorie. 

They  never  did  settle  that  question;  in 
fact  they  sometimes  dispute  about  it — even 
now. 
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IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER  WE  WILL  INTRODUCE 


RICHARD  MATTHEWS  HALLET 

A  new  Writer — in  a  new  of  story 

Mr.  Hallet  is  a  young  man  who  has  spent  the  half-dozen  years  since  he  finished 
college  in  going  to  and  fro  in  the  world  seeking  adventure.  He  has  shipped  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  for  long  voyages  to  far  parts  of  the  earth,  served  as  longshoreman 
in  various  ports,  stoked  in  Great.  Lake  steamships,  tramped  over  Australia  — 
knocking  about  as  the  spirit  moved  him. 

He  has  stopped  only  long  enough,  now  and  then,  to  write  about  it  all.  And  he 
writes  in  a  manner  as  distinctive  as  O.  Henry's  or  Conrad's,  but  altogether  his  own. 

The  stories  in  which  we  present  him  are  tales  of  life  "on  the  road**  in  Australia — 
stories  with  heart  and  humor,  with  fresh  color  and  original  characters.  They  are 
a  genuine  "find.” 

"STRADIVARIUS  AND  THE  FOOD  OF  LOVE” 

is  the  first  one  —  in  the  May  number.  Others  will  follow  at  short  intervals. 
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MOTHER  O’KEEFFES 
LAUNDRY  BUSINESS 


rJl^enBeS  Humanity  the  'By-proBuct 

A  FACT  STORY 
hy 

HENRY  N4AGILL 


been  in  prison;  succor  them;  restore  them  charity  and  for  it  and  to  perpetuate  it,  have 

to  self-supjx)rt  and  sclf-res])ect;  it  can’t  be  land  and  houses  and  equipment  worth  three 
done — but  do  it;  do  it  for  thousands  of  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
women;  do  it  for  fifty  years;  and  never,  all  To  approach  this  task,  to  have  the 

427 


ERK’S  a  little  task  to  toy  with: 
Take  the  most  hapless  and 
hopeless  jiart  of  the  ]x>pulation 
of  a  preat  citv — women  who  hove 


that  time,  never  once  solicit  a  contribution; 
never  beg,  never  even  advertise;  accept  no  char¬ 
ity  for  your  charity — none  at  all;  make  it  pay 
its  trwn  wnv:  and  in  the  end.  out  of  vour 
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yearning  heart  and  the  healing  soul  for  it, 
one  must  be  a  man  of  God.  To  accom¬ 
plish  it,  financially,  one  must  be  a  nuu^el- 
ous  business  man.  Man? 

It  happens — woman.  A  marvelous  busi¬ 
ness  woman  and — well,  how  strange  it  is 
that  the  words  “woman  of  God”  should 
sound  so  strange!  Yet  what  smaller  title 
shall  we  give  to  Mother  O’Keeffe? 

She  was  born  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in 
the  east  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shannon — Ellen  O’Keeffe,  carry¬ 
ing  still  in  her  voice  to-day  the  lilt  of  Limer¬ 
ick.  She  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  in 
poverty  and  powerlessness. 

Two  hundred  women  does  she  shelter 
ever\'  night  now,  and  set  to  work  every 
day,  in  her  places  of  business,  her  homes. 
.\nd  a  thousand  women  and  more  did  she 
establish  last  year  in  the  employ  of  others 
to  labor  quietly  and  securely  on  their  way 
back  to  the  re-making  of  their  lives. 

A  BUSINESS,  NOT  A  CHARITY 

It  is  wonderful  enough  that  out  of  broken 
women  Mother  O’Keeffe  has  made  whole 
women.  But  more  wonderful  still — much 
more  wonderful — is  this:  that  out  of  human 
material  distrusted  and  rejected  by  busi¬ 
ness,  condemned  by  business,  to  go  from 
jail  to  unemployment,  to  starvation,  to 
crime,  to  jail — out  of  such  material  Mother 
O’Keeffe  has  made  a  business  concern 
which,  just  as  a  business  concern,  stands 
and  walks  by  itself. 

Scientific  selection  of  employees?  Mother 
O’Keeffe’s  places  of  business  lie  open,  night 
and  day,  to  ever\'  woman,  energetic  or  s<xl- 
den.  God-seeking  or  hell-bent,  steady  or 
reeling,  who  climbs  their  stejis. 

More  than  a  half-centur>’  ago  it  was  a 
nurse  that  young  Ellen  O’Keeffe  would  be. 
P'or  that  she  went  to  The  Island  that  lies  in 
the  East  River  between  Manhattan  and 
Long  Island.  There  Ellen  O’Keeffe  saw 
hospital-wards  but  also  prison-cells.  It 
was,  and  is,  a  place  for  “correction.” 

.\nd  there  Ellen  O’Keeffe  saw  an  old 
stor>’.  She  met  a  girl.  She  met  her  often. 
She  had  been  sent  to  The  Island,  this  girl, 
to  be  “corrected”  for  the  first  time.  And 
she  was  soft-hearted  and  fair-spoken  and 
fearful  and  sony,  almost  always;  and  Ellen 
O’Keeffe  counseled  her  that  she  might  work 
at  honest  work;  and  her  sentence  was 
served;  and  she  took  the  ferry  and  went 


back  to  The  City  and  would  sin  no  more. 

But  The  City — what  an  old,  old  story! — 
turned  her  away  from  all  honest  work,  dis¬ 
trusting  her,  and  would  not  let  her  work  at 
all  e.xcept  at  sin  and  so,  shortly,  sent  her 
back  to  The  Island  to  be  “corrected”  again. 
And  she  cursed  Ellen  O’Keeffe  to  her  face 
for  a  fool  and  a  liar. 

And  so  did  Ellen  O’Keeffe  write  the  old 
sequel  to  this  old  story?  Did  she  go  and 
make  a  job  for  herself  as  secretary  and 
agent  for  a  society  for  finding  employment 
for  female  ex-prisoners?  And  get  a  Board 
of  Lady  Managers  with  luncheons  and 
clothes? 

She  might  have  done  so,  very  properly; 
but  she  did  not.  Instead,  she  saved  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  her  own.  She  gave  to  her 
prospective  fling  in  God’s  business  the  same 
thrift  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  give 
to  a  prospective  fling  in  any  other  kind  of 
business. 

Having  saved  the  money,  Ellen  O’Keeffe 
was  ready  to  save  that  girl. 

She  went  and  rented  a  five-room  flat  in  a 
tenement  -  building  on  East  Twenty  -  sixth 
Street,  close  by  the  dock  to  which  the  ferry 
comes  plying  from  The  Island  to  Manhat¬ 
tan.  And  she  bought  a  few  cots  and  blan¬ 
kets  and  chairs  and  a  table.  Here  was  a 
refuge.  But  Ellen  O’Keeffe  didn’t  want  a 
refuge — a  retreat  from  the  world.  She 
wanted — for  that  girl — a  return  to  the 
world.  So  she  bought,  also:  soap,  starch, 
bluing,  wash-tubs,  wash-boards. 

There  she  had  her  first  place  of  business. 
Now  for  her  first  order!  Thrift!  With  fifty 
dollars  of  her  savings  in  her  hand-bag,  Ellen 
O’Keeffe  walked  over  to  the  old  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Hotel  and  asked  would  they  let  her  take 
the  wash,  and  laid  down  fifty  dollars  to  say 
that  the  wash  would  come  back.  .\nd  the 
old  Fifth  .Avenue  Hotel  did  a  good  day’s 
work  for  New  York  by  saying  “Yes.” 

With  a  place  of  business  and  an  order,  El¬ 
len  O’Keeffe,  laundry  proprietor,  went  to 
The  Island  and  told  the  girls  who  were 
about  to  be  relea.sed  that  there  was  honest 
work  for  them  in  The  City.  Did  they 
come? 

“It  is  easier  to  get  a  man  on  his  feet  and 
make  something  out  of  him,”  says  Mother 
O’Keeffe,  “than  to  get  a  woman  even  to 
promise  to  start  on  the  right  road.”  There¬ 
fore  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  and  even  of 
the  church  said  to  young  Ellen  O’Keeffe  in 
those  days:  “W’e  must  be  more  attentive 
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to  men.”  That’s  what  their  talk  came  to.  . 
Mother  O’Keeffe’s  conclusion  is  different. 
“Therefore,”  says  she,  “we  must  be  more 
patient  with  women.” 

But  Ellen  O’Keeffe,  besides  patience,  had 
driving  business  power.  Her  plan  was  work¬ 
able.  The  women  came;  and  they  have 
kept  on  coming  for  fifty  years. 

The  laundry  business  in  the*  five-room 
fiat  in  the  tenement-building  grew.  It  grew 
to  fill  the  whole  building.  On  behalf  of  the 
women  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  do 
washing,  Ellen  O’Keeffe  took  in  mending. 
.\nd,  for  their  food,  she  asked  her  customers 
who  were  hotel-men  to  send  her  cut  bread 
and  other  discarded  but  decent  victuals  in 
the  hamjjers  in  which  she  returned  their 
linen.  She  asked  them  to  do  this,  but  she 
paid  them  for  it.  It  was  business,  all  of  it. 

.Accordingly,  Ellen  O’Keeffe  l>egan  to 
have  standing.  She  was  no  mere  charity 
lady.  She  wa.s  a  business,  solvent  and  grow¬ 
ing.  And  so  she  was  able  to  go  on  to  what 
is  really  the  bigger  part  of  her  work. 

When  Ellen  O’Keeffe  said  to  one  of  her 
customers:  “This  woman  is  vigorous  and 
industrious — I  know  it,  and  she  would 
make  a  goo<l  dish-washer,”  the  woman 
started  washing  dishes.  .And  when  Ellen 
O’Keeffe  said:  “This  woman  has  her  faults; 
but  stealing  is  not  among  them;  and  she 
can  be  trusted  to  l)e  a  chambermaid,”  the 
woman  started  making  beds.  It  was  a  big 
employment  agenc>'  that  Ellen  O’Keeffe 
was  now,  l)esides  an  employer.  On  her 
word  thousands  of  women  have  passed  back 
into  working  life  who  without  some  such 
bridge  would  have  sunk  and  drowned. 

So  thirty  years  went  by,  during  which  El¬ 
len  O’Keeffe  became  Mother  O’Keeffe — to 
multitude^. 

.And  there  came  to  l)e  two  big  houses  for 
sale  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Mother  O’Ket'ffe’s 
laundiy.  They  were  massive,  lu.xurious. 
They  had  lH*en  built  by  Heinrich  Steinway, 
manufacturer  of  jfianos,  for  his  sons.  They 
were  called  the  Steinway  Mansions.  The 
neighlxirhcKKl  in  which  they  were  situated 
had  cease<l  to  Ik‘  “awfully  nice”  and  had 
iKHTome  “frightfully  mi.xed.”  The  Steinway 
Mansions  on  East  Fifty-second  Street  were 
for  sale.  But  at  a  stiff  price.  And  Mother 
O’Keeffe,  manager  of  a  business  for  female 
ex-prisoners,  bought  them  and  paid  cash. 


Afterward  she  bought  another  big  house 
still  farther  north,  on  East  Seventy-ninth 
Street,  in  a  neighborhood  extremely  expen¬ 
sive  and  extremely  profitable.  There  is  no 
cowardice  in  Mother  O’Keeffe’s  business 
plans.  And  she  was  now  a  regularly  in¬ 
corporated  corporation,  with  two  places  of 
business,  opon  night  and  day  to  the  most 
hopoless  part  of  the  population,  recruiting 
its  working-force  from  what  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  inefficient  element  in  society,  pay¬ 
ing  regular  wages  and  accumulating  sur¬ 
pluses.  A  quite  well-managed  corporation! 

MOTHER  MARY  ZITA 

Naturally  the  lips  of  a  woman  who  has 
accomplished  such  things  are  firm.  They 
are  even  hard.  Mother  O’Keeffe  has  not 
managed  her  sort  of  business  without  mak¬ 
ing  decisions.  But  she  decides  a  thing 
once,  not  twice.  Her  lip)s  show  it.  And 
her  quick  step  shows  the  woman  of  aggres¬ 
sive  action  and  the  stoop  of  her  shoulders 
the  laborious  administrator.  Her  voice, 
too,  is  telling — quiet,  low,  not  wasted.  She 
knows  this  world.  But  the  smile-lines 
alwut  the  good  gray  eyes  show  the  woman 
of  sisterly  love,  and  the  forehead,  smooth 
and  clear  as  heaven,  shows  the  woman  who 
thinks  and  rests  in  God. 

She  wears  God’s  habit  now — dark-brown 
— the  habit  of  a  new  organization  in  the 
church  to  which  she  belongs. 

She  began  to  see  that  the  pro|)erty  which 
she  had  accumulated  and  which  she  had 
dedicated  to  a  purpose  beyond  herself 
should  be  p)erp)etuated  for  that  purpxise  be¬ 
yond  her  death.  She  consulted  her  bishop. 
He  consented.  The  Poj^e  consented.  The 
young  Irish  girl  who  came  to  America  in 
jHJverty  and  |X)werlessness  and  who  would 
be  a  nurse,  has  taken  her  place  in  the  line 
of  historic  heroic  women  who  have  given 
new  orders  with  new  purpx)ses  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church. 

Mother  O’Keeffe’s  prop)erty  is  now  really 
the  propx'rty  of  the  Order  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion.  Her  as.sistants  are  sisters.  .And  she 
is  no  longer  Mother  O’Keeffe.  She  is  Moth¬ 
er  Mar>’  Zita,  officially.  But  the  police¬ 
man  on  the  beat  is  not  official.  “A'ou  mean 
Mother  O’Keeffe.  Right  that  way  where 
you  see  that  woman  going  up  those  steps!” 
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schoollxiy  days,  but  as  they  are  lunching  to¬ 
gether  he  discovers  that  she  cares  more  for  him 
than  he  had  ever  supposed. 

From  Doris  he  goes  to  an  interview  with  his 
father — got“s  with  the  expectation  of  being 
thrown  out  if  he  refuses  to  enter  the  mills. 


His  father  does  try  hard  to  persuade  him,  to 
give  him  his  view  of  their  common  work;  but 
at  last  he  writes  the  boy  a  check  for  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  use  in  trying  out  Wall  Street, 
with  the  prophecy  that  he  will  lose  it  all  within 
two  years. 


VV’KEK  after  his  interview  with 
his  father,  Tom  Crocker  entered 
the  great  shadowy  library  of  the 
Drakes  in  response  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  father.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  more  picturesque  personality  in  Wall 
Street  than  Daniel  Drake.  He  had  come 
to  New  York  several  years  before,  awaited 
as  a  vaulting  spirit  who  played  the  game 
recklessly  and  who  would  never  cease  to 
aspire  until  he  had  forced  his  way  to  the  top 
or  been  utterly  broken  in  the  attempt. 

The  first  spectacular  operation  in  his 
career  had  been  the  buying  up  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  great  industry'  in  comjietition  with 
an  Eastern  group.  friend  whom  he  trusted 
betrayed  the  i)ool  he  had  formed,  and 
loyalty  to  his  associates,  which  made  him 
continue,  completely  bankrui)ted  him.  Be¬ 
fore  the  public  had  even  an  inkling  of  the 
extent  of  his  catastrophe  he  had  mended 
his  fortunes  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  secured 
control  of  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
destined  for  the  Steel  Trust,  and  realized  a 
couple  of  millions  as  his  share.  When  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  moment,  which  he  often  did, 
he  used  to  say  frankly: 

“We  went  into  the  meeting  bankrupt  and 
came  out  seven  millionaires.” 

He  became  the  leader  of  a  grouji  of 
financiers  who  acquired  and  develojied  with 
amazing  success  a  chain  of  im|)overished 
railroads.  He  {)layed  the  game,  scrupulous 
to  his  word,  merciless  in  a  fight,  generous  to 
a  ct)nciuered  enemy,  for  the  love  of  the  game 
itself.  big  man,  with  a  curious  atmos¬ 
phere  of  amused  calm  in  the  midst  of  the 
flurry  and  turmoil  he  aroused,  he  enjoyed 
the  turns  and  twists  of  fate  with  the  zest  of 
a  lK)y — gray-eyed,  imperturbable,  and  mag¬ 
netic,  winning  even  those  who  saw  in  him 
an  ethical  and  economic  danger. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  Ixmding  over 
a  great  oaken  table  engrossed  in  the  j)iecing 
together  of  an  intricate  picture  puzzle,  as 
Hojo  came  through  the  heavy  tapestiy 
jKirtieres.  Patsie,  jx-rched  on  a  corner,  was 
i(K)king  on  with  ap|)roving  interest  at  the 
happy  solving  of  a  jx'rjflexing  group.  She 
sprang  down,  flung  her  arms  about  her 


father  in  an  impulsive  farewell,  and  ran  over 
to  Bojo  with  a  laughing  warning: 

“Whatever  you  do,  never  find  a  piece  for 
him.  It  makes  him  madder  than  a  wet  hen. 
He  wants  to  do  it  all  himself.  Now  I’m 
running  off.  Don’t  worr>’!  Go  on;  talk 
your  old  business.” 

She  went  off  like  the  flash  of  a  golden 
bird,  while  Bojo,  slightly  intimidated,  was 
wishing  she  might  remain. 

“Tom — glad  to  see  you — come  in — just  a 
moment — help  yourself  to  a  cigar.  Con¬ 
found  that  piece,  I  knew  it  fitted  in  there!” 
said  Drake.  He  left  the  board  with  regret, 
shook  hands  with  a  grip  that  seemed  to  en¬ 
velop  the  young  man,  and  went  to  the  man¬ 
tel  for  a  match,  where  a  large  equestrian 
statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  rose  threat¬ 
eningly  from  the  shadows.  “Glad  to  see 
you,  my  boy!  My  orders  are  in  from  the 
General  Manager,  and  when  the  General 
Manager  gives  orders  I  know  it  means 
hustle!”  By  this  title  he  designated  Doris, 
whose  practical  ambitions  and  perseverance 
he  satirized  with  an  indulgent  smile.  “Far 
as  I  can  make  out,  Doris  has  determined  to 
make  you  a  millionaire  in  a  couple  of  years 
or  so,  so  I  sup|K)se  the  best  thing  is  to  sit 
down  and  discu.ss  it.” 

.•\s  he  stood  there,  gaunt  and  alert  against 
the  bronze  background,  there  was  something 
alx)ut  him,  too,  of  the  old  condottieri,a  cer¬ 
tain  blunt  and  hardened  quality  of  the 
grizzled  head,  as  though  he  too  had  just 
flung  back  a  steel  helmet  and  emerged 
victorious  from  a  bruising  scramble. 

“Supjxise  he’s  figuring  out  that  I’ll  cost 
him  less  than  the  duke,”  thought  Tom, 
conscious  of  a  certain  proprietarx-  estima¬ 
tion  below  all  the  surface  urbanity,  and 
squaring  to  the  charge  he  said:  “I’m  afraid, 
sir,  you’ve  a  pretty  |xx)r  opinion  of  me.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Drake  with 
a  sudden  interest. 

“May  I  talk  to  you  plainly,  sir?”  said 
Tom,  a  little  flustered.  “I  don’t  know  just 
how  I  feel  about  Doris  or  even  just  how  she 
feels  about  me.  I  certainly  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  marrx-ing  her  until  I  know  what  I  am 
worth  myself,  and  I  certainly  don’t  intend 
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to  come  to  you  to  make  money  for  me.” 

He  stopped  with  a  little  fear  for  his  bold¬ 
ness,  for  this  had  not  been  his  intention  on 
entering  the  room.  In  fact,  he  had  come 
rather  in  a  state  of  indecision,  after  long  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Doris,  and  much  serving  up  of 
sophistries  to  his  conscience;  but  Drake’s 
greeting  had  struck  at  his  young  indejwnd- 
ence,  as  perhaps  it  had  been  meant  to  do, 
and  an  impulsive  wave  of  indignation  over¬ 
ruled  his  calculations.  He  stood  a  little 
aiiprehensive,  watching  the  older  man. 

“That’s  talking,”  said  Drake  with  an  ap- 
j)roving  smile.  “Go  on.’’ 

“Mr.  Drake,  I  can’t  help  feeling  that 
we're  going  to  kx>k  at  things  more  and  more 
from  a  different  ix)int  of  view.  Doris  cares 
for  me — I  suj)|)ose  so — if  she  can  have  me 
without  sacrificing  anything.  1  don’t  e.\- 
press  it  very  well,  but  I  do  feel  at  times  that 
she’s  more  interested  in  what  she  can  make 
out  of  me  than  in  me,  and  I  don’t  know  if 
I’ll  work  out  the  way  she  wants;  in  fact. 
I’m  not  at  all  sure,”  he  blurted  out  pugna¬ 
ciously,  “that  I  want  to  work  out  that  way, 
and  if  I  don’t,  there’ll  come  a  smash-up 
pretty  soon.” 

“There’s  something  in  what  you  say,” 
said  Drake,  nodding,  “and  I  like  your  com¬ 
ing  straight  out  with  it.  Now’  lixik  here, 
my  boy:  I’m  not  gojng  to  take  hold  of  you 
because  I  expect  you  to  marry  Doris,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  ii'ant  you  to  marry  her!  I’ve  got 
one  decayed  foreign  title  dangling  to  the 
totem-|X)le,  and  that’s  enough;  that’s  got  to 
satisfy  the  missus.  I  don’t  want  another 
and  I  don’t  want  any  high-stepping  Fifth 
.\ venue  dude.  I  want  a  man,  one  of  my 
own  kind.” 

He  arose,  tixik  a  turn,  and  clap|xxl  Tom 
on  the  shoulder.  “I  want  you.  1  settled 
that  in  my  own  mind  long  ago.  Now  I’m 
going  to  talk  ])lain  to  you.  I  know  Doris. 
I’ve  watched  her.  She’s  got  two  sides  to 
her;  you  ajipeal  to  the  best.  I  know  it. 
She  knows  it.  She  wouldn’t  marry  you  if 
you  were  a  beggar — women  are  that  way — 
l)Ut  she’ll  stick  to  you  loyal  as  a  regular,  if 
she  marries  you;  and  you’re  not  going  to 
be  a  beggar.” 

“Yes,  if  I  consent  to  close  my  eyes  and 
let  you  build— — •” 

“Now  don’t  get  hufTy.  I’m  not  going  to 
tuck  you  under  my  wing,”  said  Drake,  grin¬ 
ning.  “Furthermore,  I  wouldn’t  want  you 
in  the  family  if  I  didn’t  know  you  had  stuff 
in  you.  Don’t  you  think  I  want  some  one 


I  can  trust  in  this  cutthroat  game?  Don’t 
worry:  if  you’re  the  right  sort  I  can  use  you. 
Now  quit  thinking  too  much — let  things 
work  out.  What  do  you  want  to  do?” 

“I  want  to  stand  on  my  own  feet,”  said 
Tom  with  a  last  resistance.  “I  want  to 
see  what  I’m  worth  by  myself.” 

“Wall  Street,  of  course,”  said  Drake, 
grinning  again.  He  flung  down  in  a  great 
armchair,  and  stared  out  at  the  raw  recruit 
as  though  rolling  back  the  years  to  his  own 
beginnings. 

“Tom,  if  you’re  going  in,”  he  said  all  at 
once,  “go  in  with  your  eyes  oj>en  and  make 
up  your  mind  soon  what  you  want;  but 
when  you’ve  made  up  your  mind  don’t  fool 
yt)urself.  Recognize  that  what  you’re  go¬ 
ing  into  is  war,  nothing  more  nor  less. 
There’s  a  group  of  the  big  fellows  here 
that  ought  to  have  had  a  chance  at  be¬ 
ing  field- marshals  or  admirals,  and  because 
they  haven’t  the  chance  they’ve  developed 
a  sjx?cial  little  battlefield  of  their  own  to 
fight  each  other.  And  say,  the  big  fellows 
don’t  fool  themselves — they  know  what 
they’re  doing!  They’re  under  no  illusions. 
Hut  there’re  a  lot  of  big  little  men  down 
there  wjio  go  around  hugging  delusions 
to  their  hearts,  who’ll  sack  a  railroad  or  lay 
siege  to  a  corporation  with  the  idea  they’re 
ordained  to  grab  the  other  fellow’s  property. 
Now  I  don’t  fool  myself:  that’s  my  strong 
point.  I’m  grabbing  as  fast  as  the  other 
fellow,  but  I  know  the  time’s  coming  when 
they  won’t  let  us  grab  any  more.  I  do  it 
because  I  want  to,  because  I  love  it  and  lo¬ 
calise  we’re  founding  aristocracies  here  as 
the  Old  World  did  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
Well,  to  come  back  to  you.  I’ll  see  you 
start  in  a  gixxl  firm - ” 

“I’d  rather  do  it  myself.” 

“.•\s  you  wish.  Got  any  money?” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars,”  said  Tom,  who 
then  related  his  father’s  prediction. 

“Ordinarily  he’s  a  go^  guesser,”  said 
Drake,  laughing.  “But  we  may  put  one 
over  on  him.  There’s  a  scheme  I’ve  l>een 
brewing  over  for  a  big  combine  in  the  wool¬ 
en  industry  that  may  give  him  a  pleasant 
surjirise.  Well,  then,  start  in  on  your  own 
feet,  my  Ixiy.  Learn  all  you  can  of  men. 
Study  them — browse  around  in  figures  if 
you  want,  but  everlastingly  keep  your  eyes 
on  men!  It’s  the  man  and  not  the  pro|x)si- 
tion  that’s  gilt-edgtxl  or  empty.  You’ve 
got  to  learn  how  the  other  fellow  thinks, 
what  he’ll  do  in  a  given  situation,  if  you’re 


going  to  think  ahead  of  him,  and 
that’s  the  quality  that  counts. 
That’s  where  I’ve  got  them  guess¬ 
ing,  every  minute  of  the  day; 
there  isn’t  one  of  them  can  figure 
out  now  if  I’m  twenty  millions  to 
the  good  or  ten  behind. 

“I  suppose  there’s  no  use  telling 
you  not  to  speculate,  because  you 
will,  no  matter  what  you  think 
now.  You  will ,  because  the  young 
fellow  who  goes  into  Wall  Street 
and  doesn’t  think  he’s  a  genius  in 
the  first  three  months  hasn’t  been 
born  yet!  But  the  first  time  it 
comes  over  you,  throw  only  a 
third  of  your  capital  out  of  the 
window.  Do  you  get  me?” 

‘T  won’t  do  that,”  said  Bojo 
resolutely. 

“Goon.  Do.  You  ought.  It’s 
cheap  at  that!  I  paid  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  for  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,”  said  Drake,  giving  him 
his  hand.  He  caught  his  shoulder 
in  his  pow’erful  grip  and  added: 
“If  you  get  in  too  much  trouble, 
come  to  me!  Remember  that,  and 
good  luck!” 


FORSHAY,  A  SPLE.NDID 
AMERICAN  IMITATION 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  ARIS¬ 
TOCRAT. 


Bojo  Obeys  His  General  Manager 


Three  months  after  his  en¬ 
try  into  Wall  Street,  Bojo 
took  his  first  plunge  into 
the  worltl  of  s{)eculati(m  and 
Ixiught  a  thousand  shares  of  Indi¬ 
ana  Smelter  on  a  twenty  per  cent, 
nurgin.  He  made  the  decision 
only  after  a  long  wrestling  with 
his  conscience. 

.\t  first  he  had  imposed  a  limit, 
promising  him.self  that  he  would 
not  touch  a  penny  of  his  $50,000 
capital  until  he  should  know  of 
his  own  knowledge.  But  specula¬ 
tion  was  in  the  air,  triumphant 
and  insidious.  The  whole  market 
was  sweeping  up  irresistibly.  The 
times  were  dramatic.  Golden  ojv 
portunity  seemed  within  ever^-- 
one’s  grasp.  Expansion,  develop¬ 
ment,  amalgamation  were  on 
ever\’  tongue.  Roscoe  Marsh  had 
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made  a  hundred  thousand  on  paper.  Even 
Fred  DeLancy  had  won  several  turns  which 
had  netted  him  handsome  profits. 

Bojo  had  resisted  stubbornly  at  first, 
turning  heedless  ears  to  the  excited  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  friends,  but  the  fever  of  specu¬ 
lation  had  entered  his  veins,  he  dreamed  of 
nothing  else,  and  gradually  the  thought  of 
his  $50,000,  so  modestly  invested  in  four 
per  cent,  bonds,  obsessed  him.  In  the  end 
it  was  Doris  who  persuaded  him. 

That  indefatigable  schemer,  whom  even 
he  now  called  the  General  Manager,  had  a 
dozen  times  summoned  him  for  an  excited 
consultation  on  some  rumor  which  she  had 
caught  in  passage.  At  first  he  had  laughed 
her  down,  then  he  had  stubbornly  refused 
such  an  alliance.  But  Doris,  undaunted, 
returned  to  the  charge,  amazing  him  at 
times  with  the  pertinency  of  her  information, 
which  she  picked  up  from  the  wives  and 
daughters,  from  those  who  came  as  suitors, 
or  as  mere  friends  of  the  family,  while  just 
as  industriously  and  cleverly  she  com¬ 
mandeered  her  acquaintance  and  sent  Bojo 
a  string  of  customers  which  had  remarkably 
affected  his  progress  in  the  brokerage  offices 
of  Hauk,  Flaspoller  &  Forshay. 

Finally  he  had  yielded.  She  had  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  most  explicit  sort.  A  great 
combination  had  been  held  up  for  several 
weeks  by  the  refusal  of  two  great  compa¬ 
nies  to  enter  at  the  price  offered — Indiana 
Smelter  and  Rockland  Foundry.  She  knew 
fKJsitively  that  the  matter  would  be  adjusted 
in  the  next  fortnight. 

“Did  your  father  say  so?”  he  asked,  really 
impressed.  » 

“Not  in  the  first  place.” 

“But  where  did  you  get  your  informa¬ 
tion?” 

“Oh,  I  have  my  ways,”  she  said,  de¬ 
lighted,  “and  I  keep  my  secrets  too.  Just 
remember  if  you’d  taken  my  advice  what 
you’d  have  made.” 

“It  is  astounding  how  right  you’ve 
been,”  he  said  doubtfully. 

“Listen,  Bojo:  this  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  know  it.  I  can’t  tell  you  now — I  prom¬ 
ised — but  if  I  could  you  wouldn’t  have  the 
slightest  doubt.  Can’t  you  trust  me  just 
this  once?  Don’t  you  know  that  I’m  work¬ 
ing  for  you?  Oh,  it’s  such  an  opportunity 
for  us  both!  Listen:  if  you  won’t  do  it,  buy 
five  hundred  shares  for  me  with  my  own 
money.  Oh,  how  can  I  convince  you!” 

He  looked  away  thoughtfully;  tempted. 


convinced,  suspecting  the  source  of  her 
information,  but  wishing  to  remain  ignorant. 

“You  are  determined  to  buy.”  She 
nodded  energetically.  “VV’hat  does  your 
father  say? 

She  seized  his  idea,  saving  him  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  a  direct  suggestion. 

“If  Dad  says  yes,  w'ill  that  convince  you? 
Wait.”  She  thought  a  moment,  pacing  up 
and  dow'n,  humming  brightly  to  herself. 
Suddenly  she  turned,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  the  delight  of  her  own  machinations. 
“I’ll  tell  you  how  I’ll  do  it.  Next  week’s 
my  birthday.  I’ll  ask  him  to  give  me  the 
tip  as  a  birthday  present.”  She  clapp)ed 
her  hands  gleefully,  adding:  “Or  I’ll  tell 
him  it’s  for  my  trousseau.  If  he  says  all 
right,  you  won’t  refuse.” 

“No,  I  won’t.” 

She  flung  herself  joyfully  in  his  arms  at 
this  victoiy-  won,  at  this  prospect  opened. 

“Bojo,  I  do  love  you  and  I  do  want  to  do 
so  much  for  you!”  she  cried,  tightening  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  with  more  genuine 
demonstration  than  she  had  shown  in 
months. 

“After  all.  I’d  be  a  fool  to  refuse,”  he 
thought,  excited  too,  and  aloud  he  said, 
“Yes,  Miss  General  Manager.” 

“Oh,  call  me  anything  you  like  if  you’ll 
only  let  me  manage  you!”  she  said,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “Now  sit  down  and  let  me  tell  you  all 
I’ve  planned  out  for  you  to  do.” 

That  night  she  told  him  excitedly  over  the 
telephone  that  her  little  scheme  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  that  her  father  had  given  his  O.  K., 
but  of  course  no  one  must  know.  The  next 
day  he  had  bought  five  hundred  shares  for 
her,  and  after  much  hesitation  a  thousand 
for  his  own  account  at  104^^.  It  was  a  good 
risk:  the  stock  had  been  stable  for  years; 
even  if  the  combination  did  not  go  through, 
there  was  little  danger  of  a  rapid  fall;  and 
if  it  went  up  there  was  a  chance  at  a  thirty- 
or  forty-point  rise.  He  kept  the  injunction 
of  secrecy,  as  all  such  injunctions  are  kept, 
to  the  point  of  telling  only  his  closest  friends. 
Marsh  and  DeLancy,  who  bought  at  once. 

Nevertheless,  no  sooner  had  the  trans¬ 
action  been  completed  than  he  had  a  sudden 
revulsion.  He  had  been  long  enough  in 
W'all  Street  to  have  heard  a  hundred  tales 
of  the  methods  of  big  manipulators.  What 
if  Dan  Drake’s  endorsement  were  only  a 
clever  ruse  to  conceal  his  real  intentions? 
.\t  any  rate,  Tom  jxissed  a  ver\'  l>ad  night, 
saying  to  himself  that  he  had  plunged  ahead 
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on  the  flimsiest  sort  of  evidence  and  fully 
deserved  a  shearing. 

It  had  been  three  months  now  since  the 
day  when  he  had  first  come  down-town  to 
take  up  service  as  a  broker’s  runner,  and 
much  had  changed  within  him  during  that 
time.  The  first  days  he  had  been  rather 
bewildered  and  resentful  of  the  menial  be¬ 
ginning.  It  did  not  seem  quite  a  man’s 
work — this  messenger  service;  and  the  con¬ 
templation  of  those  above  him,  the  men  at 
the  sheets  and  the  office  clerks,  inspired  him 
with  a  distaste.  Often  he  remembered  his 
conversation  with  his  father  and  talks  with 
Granning,  the  matter-of-fact;  comparing 
their  outlook  on  life  with  his  associates’ 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  curiously 
inconsequential  throng  of  young  men  who, 
like  himself,  were  willing  to  go  scurrying  in 
the  rain  and  dark  on  servants’  quests,  in 
order  to  get  a  peek  into  the  intricate  mys¬ 
teries  of  Wall  Street  that  held  sudden  for¬ 
tunes  for  those  who  could  see. 

But  gradually  he  began  to  meet  the  more 
rugged  type,  schooled  in  earlier  tests,  shrewd, 
cautious,  and  resolved,  self-made  men  who 
had  abrupt  ways  of  speaking  their  thoughts, 
who  frankly  classed  him  with  other  for¬ 
tunate  youths  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  they  were 
there  by  right,  to  take 
away  from  these  others 
what  had  been  foolishly- 
given  and  pay  them  back 
in  experience.  He  took 
their  chaffing  in  good 
humor,  seeking  their 
companionship  and  their 
points  of  view  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  gradually  disarm¬ 
ing  their  criticism.  And  ’ 
he  w’orked  hard,  follow¬ 
ing  Drake’s  advice,  seek¬ 
ing  information  from  men 
rather  than  from  books, 
checking  up  what  each 
told  him  by  what  the 
next  naan  had  to  say  of  his  last  informant, 
no  longer  lending  credulous  ear  to  the 
frayed  prophets  of  New  Street,  or  thrilling 
w-ith  the  excitement  of  a  thrice  confidential 
tip. 

He  had  advanced  rapidly,  but  under¬ 
neath  all  his  delight  there  was  an  abiding 
suspicion  that  his  progress  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  his  own  glaring  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  that  the  name  of  Crocker  senior. 


his  bank  account,  and  the  magic  touch  of 
Daniel  Drake  had  counted  for  much. 


Under  the  Tici^er'a  Tyranny 


During  the  last  month  he  had  had 
several  tentative  approaches  from 
Weldon  Forshay,  who  was  what 
DeLancy  called  the  social  scavenger  of 
the  firm,  a  club-man  irreproachably  con¬ 
nected,  amiable  and  winning  in  his  ways, 
who  received  up)-town  clients  in  the  outer 
office  and  went  out  to  lunch  with  the  riding 
set,  who  lounged  in  toward  midday  for  what 
they  termed  a  whack  at  the  market. 

Forshay,  who  was  no  fool  and  neglected 
no  detail  of  social  connections,  had  been 
keen  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  prospective  son-in-law  of 
Daniel  Drake,  keeping  in  view  the  volumi¬ 
nous  transactions  that  flowed  monthly  from 
the  keys  of  that  daring  manipulator.  The 
transactions  of  the  last  days  had  been  noted 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  and  Bojo’s 
announcement  of  the  amount  of  collateral 
which  he  had  to  offer  as 
security  (he  did  not,  nat¬ 
urally,  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  was  the  sum 
of  his  holdings)  had  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  grow¬ 
ing  affection  of  the  firm 
for  an  industrious  young 
man  of  such  excellent 
prospects. 

When  Crocker  arrived, 
excited  and  keyed  to  the 
whirring  sound  of  the 
ticker,  Forshay,  a  splen¬ 
did  American  imitation 
of  an  English  aristocrat, 
drew  him  affably  into  an 
inner  room. 

“I  say,  Crocker,”  he 
said,  “the  firm’s  been  thinking  you  over 
rather  seriously.  It  isn’t  often  a  young  fel¬ 
low  comes  down  here  and  makes  his  way 
as  quickly  as  you.  We  like  your  methods, 
and  I  think  we’ve  been  quick  to  recognize 
them.  Haven’t  we?” 

“You  certainly  have,”  said  Tom  with 
real  enthusiasm. 

“You’ve  brought  us  business  and  you’ll 
bring  us  more.  Now  some  evening  soon  I 
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want  you  to  come  up  to  the  club  and  sit 
down  over  a  little  dinner  and  discuss  the 
whole  pros|K“ct.”  He  looked  at  him  be¬ 
nignly  and  added:  “I  don’t  see  why  an  am¬ 
bitious  man  like  you  who  has  got  what  you 
have  ahead  of  you  shouldn’t  fit  into  this 
firm  before  veiy  long.” 

.  “Provided  I  many  Miss  Doris  Drake,” 
thought  Bojo  to  himself.  The  cool  way  in 
which  he  received  the  news  made  a  distinct 
impression  on  Forshay,  who  went  a  little 
further.  “We  realize  that  with  the  friends 
and  backing  you’ve  got  you’re  not  on  the 
lookout  to  stay  forever  on  a  salaiy.  What 
you  want  is  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  can  swing,  and  the  onlv’  way  is  to 
join  some  firm.  Oh,  by  the  way,  the  firm 
wants  me  to  tell  you  that  from  next  week 
your  salary  will  be  seventy-five  dollars.” 

This  time  Bojo  gul|)ed  down  his  surprise 
and  shook  hands  in  boyish  delight. 

“Mighty  glad  to  give  it  to  you,”  said  For¬ 
shay,  laughing.  “I  see  you  think  well  of 
Inchana  Smelter.  Now  I  don’t  want  you 
to  betray  any  confidences,  but  of  course  I 
know  how  you  stand  in  certain  quarters. 
There  is  no  harm  in  my  saying  that,  is 
there?  I’ve  watched  you.  You  haven’t 
been  running  after  eveiy  rumor  on  the 
block.  You’re  shrewd.  You’re  too  con¬ 
servative  to  invest  without  some  pretty 
solid  reason  or  to  let  your  friends  in  unless 
you’re  pretty  sure.” 

“I  am  pretty  sure,”  said  Crocker  sol¬ 
emnly. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Forshay  meditative¬ 
ly.  “I’m  rather  tempted  to  try  the  thing 
myself.  I’ve  sort  of  a  hunch  about  you.  I 
liked  you,  Tom,  from  the  first.” 

In  five  minutes  Bojo  had  told  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence  all  he  knew.  Forshay 
received  the  news  with  thoughtful  delibera¬ 
tion. 

“I’d  like  it  better  if  Dan  Drake  had  said 
it  direct  to  you,”  he  said,  frowning.  “Still, 
it’s  valuable.  There  may  be  a  gotxl  deal  in 
it.  I  think  I  can  get  a  line  on  it  myself. 
Jimmie  Boskirk  is  a  good  pal  of  mine,  and 
he’ll  know.  You  keep  me  informed  and  I’ll 
let  you  know  what  I  find  out.  Go  a  little 
slow.  Dan  Drake  is  up  to  a  good  many 
tricks.  Suppose  we  say  Friday  night  for 
our  little  confab.  Good.” 

The  mention  of  Jimmie  Boskirk  cast  a 
damper  over  the  delights  the  inter\'iew  had 
brought  Bojo.  He  did  not  at  once  realize 
how  easily  Forshay  had  played  him  for  the 


information  he  desire<l  and  how  really  valu¬ 
able  he  believed  it.  He  was  lost  iji  a  new 
irritation.  Young  Boskirk  had  been  assid¬ 
uous  in  his  attentions  to  Doris,  and  while 
this  fact  aroused  in  him  no  jealousy,  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  Boskirk 
was  the  source  of  her  information. 

But  the  opening  of  the  market  complete¬ 
ly  drove  all  other  thoughts  out  of  his  mind. 
For  the  first  time  he  came  under  the  poign¬ 
ant  tyranny  of  the  flowing  ta{)e.  Do 
what  he  would,  he  could  not  keej)  away  from 
it.  Indiana  Smelter  ojiened  at  104^,  went 
of!  the  fraction,  and  then  advanced  to  106 
on  moderate  strength  in  buying  orders. 

“A  |X)int  and  a  half — $1,500 — I’ve  made 
$1,500 — just  like  that,”  he  said  to  himself, 
stupefied.  He  went  to  his  desk,  but  ten 
minutes  later,  on  the  pretext  of  getting  a 
glajvs  of  water,  he  returned  to  the  tajie  to 
make  sure  that  his  eyes  had  not  deceived 
him.  There  it  was  again  and  no  mistake — 
200  Indiana  Smelter,  106.  He  sat  down  at 
his  desk  in  a  turmoil.  Fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars!  Five  times  what  he  had  made  in  three 
months.  If  he  had  lx)Ught  two  thousand 
shares,  as  he  could  have  easily,  at  a  safe 
twenty  |)er  cent,  margin,  he  would  have 
made  three  thousand.  He  felt  angiy  at 
himself,  defrauded. 

Then,  in  order  to  realize  himself  his  colos¬ 
sal  earnings,  he  called  up  Doris  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  hear  the  sound  of  such  figures. 
At  one,  when  he  went  out  to  snatch  a 
mouthful  at  a  standing  lunch,  he  consulted 
three  tickers,  impatient  that  no  further  sales 
had  been  recorded. 

He  ambled  slowly  through  the  motley 
group  of  New  Street,  that  tragic  anteroom 
to  Wall  Street,  where  fallen  kings  of  finance 
retell  the  glories  of  the  past  and  wager  a 
few  miserable  dollars  on  a  fugitive  whisper. 

“If  they  only  knew  what  I  know,”  he 
said  to  himself,  smiling  as  he  passed  on  in 
confident  youth  through  these  wearied  old 
men  who  in  their  misfortune  still  preferred 
to  be  last  in  the  Street  if  only  to  be  near 
Rome.  .\t  the  offices,  high  on  Exchange 
Place,  looking  down  on  the  huddled  group 
of  the  curb  below  in  sheepskins  and  mufflers, 
flinging  fingered  signals  in  the  air  to  waiting 
figures  in  windows  alxive,  he  found  a  new 
order  from  Roscoe  Marsh  and  hurrietlly  had 
it  executed.  He  felt  like  calling  up  all  his 
friends  and  asking  them  to  follow  his  lead 
blindly. 

During  the  week  Indiana  Smelter  climbed 


irregularly  to  n  i >4,  broke  three  ^xiints,  and 
ended  at  loq  amid  a  sudden  concentration 
of  public  interest. 

On  Saturday  when  he  came  back  to  his 
blazing  windows  in  the  mellow  half-lights 
of  the  court,  preparatory  to  dressing  for  a 
party  in  the  wake  of  Fred  DeLancy,  he 
took  the  flight  two  steps  at  a  time,  bursting 


“No!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Bojo, 
who  had  been 
dreaming  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  He  shook 
hands  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  he 
could  force.  Then 


"I  WILL  CALL 
FOR  YOU  IN  A 
PROPER  SOCIAL 
MANNER,  PER¬ 
HAPS.” 


fortune  to  responsive  ears.  He  found  only 
George  Granning,  snug  in  the  big  armchair, 
sunk  in  the  beatific  contemplation  of  an 
immense  ledger. 

“What  the  deuce  are  you  grinning  at, 
you  old  rhinoceros?”  said  Bojo,  stopping 
surprised. 

“I’m  casting  up  accounts,”  said  Gran¬ 
ning.  “I’m  twelve  hundred  and  forty-two 
dollars  ahead  of  the  game.  To-morrow  you 
can  buy  me  my  first  bond  and  make  me  a 
capitalist.  Bojo,  congratulate  me.  I’ve 
got  my  raise — forty  a  week  from  now  on — 
assistant  superintendent!” 


a  genuine  pity 

seized  him  for  the  inequalities  of  opportun¬ 
ity.  He  seized  a  chair  and  drew  it  excitedly 
near  his  friend.  “Granny,  listen  to  me.  Do 
you  know  what  I  have  made  in  ten  days? 
.\lmost  five  thousand  dollars!  Now  you 
know  nothing  in  this  world  would  let  me  get 
you  in  wrong,  unless  I  knew.  Well,  Granny, 
I  know!  I’ll  guarantee  you — do  you  under¬ 
stand — that  if  you’ll  let  me  take  your  thou¬ 
sand  and  invest  it  as  I  want.  I’ll  double  your 
capital  in  a  month.” 

“Thank  you,  no,”  said  Granning  in  a 
wav  that  admitted  no  discussion.  “The 
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gilt-edged  kind  is  my  ambition.  Look  here, 
how  much  money  have  you  put  up?” 

“Only  twenty  thousand.” 

“Then  give  me  the  rest  and  let  me  bury 
it  for  you.” 

“I  tell  you  I  can  sell  now  and  make 
$4,500.  What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

“I’m  damned  sorry  to  hear  it.” 

“You’re  a  nice  friend.” 

“Lecturing  isn’t  my  strong  point,”  said 
Granning  imperturbably,  “but  since  you 
insist,  the  first  lesson  in  life  to  my  mind  is 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  difficulty  of 
making  money.” 

“You  act  as  though  you  think  I’ve  rob¬ 
bed  some  old  widow,  you  anarchist!” 

“Twelve  times  30  is  360,  add  12  times 
150  times  30,”  said  Granning,  taking  up  his 
pencil. 

“What  the  deuce  are  you  figuring  out?” 

“I’m  calculating  that  at  the  rate  I’m  liv¬ 
ing  I  can  buy  another  bond  in  about  ten 
and  three-quarter  months,”  said  Granning 
blissfully. 

“Oh,  go  to  the  devil,”  said  Bojo,  retreat¬ 
ing  into  his  room.  As  he  started  to  dress 
for  the  evening  he  began  to  moralize,  glanc¬ 
ing  out  at  Granning,  who  continued  his 
figuring,  a  picture  of  rugged  happiness. 

“SuppK)se  he’s  thinking  of  that  forty-five- 
dollar  a  year  income  now,”  thought  Bojo, 
who  began  to  indulge  in  many  worldly 
speculations  of  which  he  would  have  been 
incapable  three  months  before.  After  all, 
if  some  people  only  knew  it,  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  as  a  thou¬ 
sand.  All  it  required  was  to  recognize  that 
the  world  was  unequal  and  always  would 
remain  unequal,  and  toward  the  top  of  so¬ 
ciety  it  was  all  a  question  of  knowledge 
and  influence. 

“Poor  old  Granny,”  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  “In  four  years  I’ll  be  worth  a  million 
and  he’ll  be  plodding  on,  working  like  a 
slave,  gloating  over  a  ten-dollar  raise.” 
But  as  he  was  withal  honest  in  his  values 
he  added:  “And  the  old  fellow’s  worth  ten 
times  what  I  am,  too!” 

“Well,  Capitalist,  good  night,”  he  said, 
arrayed  in  top  hat,  fur  coat,  and  glowing 
linen. 

Granning  grunted  complacently  and  call¬ 
ed  him  back  as  he  was  disappearing. 

“Hi,  there!” 

“What?” 

“Come  over  to  the  factor\'  with  me  some 
day  and  see  what  real  w’ork  is.” 


Bojo  slammed  the  door  and  went  laugh¬ 
ing  down  the  stairs. 

The  buying  orders  multiplied  in  Indiana 
Smelter,  the  air  was  full  of  rumors,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  columns  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
combination  was  decided,  and  the  stock 
went  soaring  in  the  third  week,  despite  one 
day  of  horrible  uncertainty,  when  the  re¬ 
port  was  spread  that  all  negotiations  were 
off  and  Indiana  Smelter  dropped  twelve 
points.  When  135  was  reached,  Bojo  be¬ 
came  bewildered.  In  less  than  a  month  he 
had  cleared  over  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
He  could  not  believe  his  own  reason.  Where 
had  it  come  from? 

The  spinning  tack-tack  of  the  ticker  was 
always  in  his  ears.  At  night  when  he  start¬ 
ed  to  go  to  sleep  the  room  was  always  full 
of  diabolical  instruments,  and  great  curling 
streams  of  thin  paper  fell  over  his  bed  and 
Indiana  Smelters  was  kiting  up  into  impos¬ 
sible  figures  or  abruptly  crumbling  to  noth¬ 
ing.  One  morning  the  necessity  of  actually 
holding  in  his  own  hands  these  enormous 
sums  which  he  had  been  incredulously  con¬ 
templating  all  these  weeks  was  so  im{)erious 
that  he  sold  out  as  the  stock  reached  138)^. 

For  a  day  a  feeling  of  sublime  liberation 
came  to  him,  as  though  the  clicking  tyranny 
were  forever  vanished  from  his  ears.  In  his 
pocket  was  certainty,  incredible  but  tangi¬ 
ble,  a  check  to  his  order  for  over  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  When  once  this 
certainty  had  impressed  itself  upon  him  he 
had  a  quick  revulsion.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  what  he  had  done  was  grossly  immoral, 
as  though  he  had  thrown  his  money  on  a 
gambling-table  and  won  fabulously  with  a 
beginner’s  luck.  He  resolved  firmly  never 
to  repeat  the  test. 

He  informed  Granny  of  this  decision,  ad¬ 
mitting  frankly  all  the  appetite  for  gain,  the 
reckless,  dangerous  excitement  it  had  roused 
in  him.  He  spoke  with  such  profound  con¬ 
viction  that  Granny’s  skepticism  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  they  shook  hands  upon  Bojo’s 
sudden  enlightenment. 

But  the  next  dav,  when  he  had  gone  up 
to  the  Drakes’  and  exhibited  the  check  for 
the  delectation  of  Doris,  his  gcxxl  intentions 
began  to  waver  in  the  flush  of  triumph. 

“Now  aren’t  you  glad  you  listent^  to  a 
wise  little  person  who  is  going  to  make  your 
fortune?”  she  said. 

“Who  gave  you  the  tip,  Doris?”  he  said 
uneasily.  “You  can  tell  me  now.” 
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“Ask  me  no  questions - ” 

“A  man  or  a  woman?”  he  p>ersisted,  seek¬ 
ing  a  subterfuge,  for  the  thought  of  asking 
pointblank  if  he  owed  his  fortune  to  Bos- 
kirk  was  repugnant. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  divining  his 
qualms.  “Promise  to  ask  no  more  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“If  you'll  tell  me.” 
woman,  then.” 

He  pretended  to  himself  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  immensely  relieved  in  his  pride,  willing 
to  be  convinc^.  Dan  Drake  came  in,  and 
Doris,  glad  of  the  interruption,  displayed 
the  check  in  triumph. 

“So  that’s  it,  is  it?”  said  Drake,  glancing 
up  at  Bojo,  who  looked  sheepishly  happy. 
.\nd  assuming  an  angry  air,  he  caught  Doris 
by  the  ear.  traitor  in 
my  own  household,  eh?”  /^^/i  C 

"What  do  you  mean?”  )^) 

she  said,  defending  herself.  '-4^  ^ 

“I  mean  the  ne.xt  time 
you  wheedle  such  inside  ^ ^  . 

information  out,  just  re-  ^  ,  vjl'  ji 

member  you’ve  got  a  /■  ^ 

daddy.”  4 

“Now,  Dad,  don’t  be  m/j9  j  c 

horrid  and  take  away  all  HM  1  r 

my  fun.  Isn’t  it  glorious!”  jl|  j  [/. 

“Ver>’,”  .said  Drake  with  J 

agrimace.  “I congratulate  iMjl  fij 

you  young  scamps.  Your  'wj 

getting  in  and  spreading  IjT  11 

the  g(^  news  among  the  fti  IjA 

bosom  friends — ”  he  .i/l/  W 

glanced  at  Bojo,  who  ll 

flushed — “cost  me  a  couple  Uftli/  1 M 

of  hundred  thousand  more  /flT  j 

than  I  intended  to  pay.  I 
guess,  young  man,  it’ll  be 
cheaper  for  me  to  have  you  \  1 

inside  my  office  than  out!”  J 

“I  didn’t  realize,  A 

sir - ” 

“No  reason  you  should,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  and  your  General  Manager  so  that  you 
won’t  get  "any  mistaken  ideas  of  your  Na¬ 
poleonic  talents,  that  there  was  a  moment 
ten  days  ago  when  the  whole  combination 
came  near  a  cropjier,  wherever  you  got  your 
information.”  He  stopjjed,  looked  at  his 
daughter  severely,  and  said:  “By  the  way, 
where  did  you  get  vour  information,  young 
lady?” 

Doris  laughed  mischievously,  not  at  all 
deceived  by  his  assumed  anger.  “I  have 


my  own  sources  of  information,”  she  said, 
imitating  his  manner. 

The  father  looked  at  her  shrewdly, 
amused  at  the  intrigue  he  divined.  “Well, 

this  is  my  guess - ” 

But  Doris,  flinging  herself,  laughing,  at 
him,  closed  his  lips  with  her  pretty  hand. 

“She  did  use  Boskirk  to  help  me,”  thought 
Bojo,  perceiving  her  start  of  fear  and  the 
shrewd  smile  on  the  face  of  the  father. 

Despite  his  new-found  resolutions  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  obsession  of  the 
ticker  still  held  him.  With  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  completion  of  the  Smelter  mer¬ 
ger,  Indiana  Smelter  rose  as  high  as  1425^4, 
and  the  thought  of  these  thousands  which 
he  might  have  had  as  easily  as  not,  began 
to  annoy  him,  and  the  more  his  mind  dwelt 
upon  it  the  more  eager  he 
became  to  embark  on  a 
fresh  venture. 
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jiv  '  I  'O  BOJO’S  surprise 

I  he  found  that  what 
7^4  De  Lancy  had  esti- 

i  'T!*  mated  of  his  own  social 

V  values  was  quite  true. 

'  Fred  was  in  great  demand 

/,  ^jr  at  quiet  dances  in  discreet 

salons  at  Tenafly’s  and 
.  /  « .  >14  Lazare’s,  where  curious  el- 

I ,  ements  combined  to  dis- 

ImH™  J  tract  the  adventurer,  rich 

ij  at  forty-five,  who  after  a 

life  of  Spartan  routine 
B  awoke  to  the  call  of  pleas- 

^  ure  and  curiosity  at  an  age 

^  when  other  men  have  fixed 

their  attitude.  Fred  was 
*  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
enfant  gdU  to  be  rewarded  after  a  gay  night 
with  an  easily  tossed  off  order  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  shares  of  this  or  that  to  make  his  com¬ 
mission.  It  did  not  take  Bojo  long  to  p)er- 
ceive  the  inherent  weakness  in  DeLancy’s 
lovable  but  pleasure-running  character  nor 
to  speculate  upon  his  future  with  some  ap¬ 
prehension,  despite  all  Fred’s  protestations 
that  he  was  as  shrewd  as  they  are  made. 

Bojo  had  been  admitted  far  enough  into 
his  confidence  to  know’  that  there  was  al¬ 
ready  some  one  in  the  practical  background, 
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a  Miss  Angelica  Stone,  financially  a  prize, 
who  had  been  caught  with  the  volatile 
gaiety  and  amusing  tricks  of  Fred  DeLancy. 
L)eLanc\',  in  fact,  in  moments  of  serious  inti¬ 
macy*,  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  set¬ 
tling  down  within  a  year  or  two  at  the 
most,  and  Bojo  with  the  memory*  of  riotous 
nights  from  which  he  had  with  difficulty 
extracted  the  popular  Fred,  owned  to  him¬ 
self  that  the  sooner  this  occurred  the  better 
he  would  be  suited. 

He  had  met  Angelica  Stone  once  when 
he  had  dropped  in  on  Doris,  and  he  had  a 
blurred  recollection  of  a  thin  blond  girl 
who  giggled  and  chattered  a  great  deal 
and  spoke  several  times  of  being  bored  by 
this  or  that,  but  who  would  go  off  into 
peals  of  laughter  the  moment  Fred  De 
Lancy  struck  a  chord  on  the  piano  and 
imitated  a  German  ballade. 

“Angelica  is  a  good  soul  at  bottom. 
She’s  crazy*  about  Fred  and  he  can  marry* 
her  any  day  he  wants  her,”  said  Doris, 
sitting  in  judgment. 

“Do  you  think  it  would  turn  out  well?” 
he  said  doubtfully*. 

“Why  not?  Angelica  hasn’t  a  thought 
in  her  head.  She’ll  be  a  splendid  audience 
for  Fred.  He  isn’t  the  sort  of  a  person  ever 
to  fall  desperately  in  love.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Bojo, 
with  an  uneasy  recollection  of  a  certain 
alluring  but  rather  obvious  little  actress, 
respectable  but  entirely  too  calculating  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  whom  Fred  had  been 
seeing  too  much. 

“Nonsense!  That  sort  of  person  is  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  the  crowd.  Besides,  Angel¬ 
ica  is  too  stupid  to  be  jealous.  It’s  a  splen¬ 
did  match.  She’ll  get  a  husband  that’ll 
save  her  house  from  being  a  bore,  and  he’ll 
get  a  pile  of  money — just  what  each  needs.” 

He  saw  Doris  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
She  had  become  a  very  busy  lady,  constant¬ 
ly  complaining  of  the  fatigues  of  a  social 
season.  Fred  DeLancy*  who,  w*ith  Marsh, 
had  been  admitted  to  intimacy,  made  fun 
of  her  to  her  face  in  his  impudent  way,  pre¬ 
tending  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  over¬ 
burdened  rich. 

“But  it’s  true,”  said  Doris  indignantly*. 
“I  haven’t  a  minute  to  my*self.  I’m  going 
from  morning  to  night.  You  haven’t  an 
idea  how  exacting  our  lives  are.” 

“Tell  me,”  said  DeLancy,  assuming  a 
countenance  of  commiseration,  while  Bojo 
laughed. 


“Horrid  beast!”  said  Doris,  {Muting. 
“And  then  there’s  charity;  you’ve  no  idea 
how  much  time  charity  takes.  I’m  on 
three  committees  and  we  have  to  meet  once 
a  week  for  luncheon.  Then  I’m  in  the  .show 
for  the  benefit  of  some  hospital  or  other, 
and  now  they  want  us  to  come  to  morning 
rehearsals.  Then  there’s  the  afternoon 
bridge  class  until  four,  and  half  a  dozen 
teas  to  go  through,  and  back  to  be  dressed 
and  curled  and  start  out  for  dinner  and  a 
dance,  night  after  night.  And  now  there’s 
Dolly’s  wedding  coming  on,  and  the  dress¬ 
maker  and  the  shopping.  I  tell  you  I’m 
beginning  to  look  old  already!” 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  and  went  off 
with  a  sigh,  to  be  decked  out  for  another 
social  struggle,  as  Mrs.  Drake  entered. 
The  young  men  excused  themselves.  Bojo 
never  felt  quite  comfortable  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  mother’s  menacing  lor¬ 
gnette.  She  was  a  frail,  uneasy  little 
woman  who  dressed  too  young  for  her  age, 
whose  ready  tears  had  won  down  the  op|K)- 
sition  of  her  husband,  much  as  the  steady 
drip  of  a  tiny  rivulet  bores  its  way  through 
granite  surfaces.  She  did  not  a|)prove  of 
Bojo — a  fact  of  which  he  was  well  aware — 
and  was  resolved  when  her  first  ambition 
had  been  gratified  by  Dolly’s  coming  mar¬ 
riage  to  turn  her  forces  on  Doris. 

At  present  she  was  too  much  occupied, 
for  there  were  weak  moments  when  Dolly, 
for  all  her  foreign  education,  rose  up  in  re- 
wlt,  and  others  when  Mr.  Drake,  incensed 
at  the  cold-blooded  conduct  of  the  pre¬ 
nuptial  business  arrangements,  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  send  the  whole  {)ack  of  impudent 
lawyers  flying.  Patsie  had  been  sent  off 
on  a  visit  to  a  cousin  after  a  series  of  in¬ 
discretions,  culminating  in  a  demand  to 
know  from  the  Duke  what  the  French 
meant  by  a  manage  de  convenance — a  re¬ 
quest  which  fell  like  a  bombshell  in  a  sudden 
silence  of  the  family  dinner. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  wedding,  as  Bojo 
was  swinging  up  the  Avenue  past  the  Park 
on  his  way  to  Doris,  that  he  suddenly  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  young  lady  in  white  fur  cap 
and  black  velvets  skipping  toward  him, 
})ursued  by  a  terrier  that  had  a  familiar 
air,  while  from  an  attendant  automobile  a 
tall  and  scrawny  spinster  was  gesticulating 
violently  and  unheeded.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  Patsie  had  run  u|>  to  him  and  put 
her  arm  through  his.  Romp  leaping  against 
him  in  recognition,  while  she  exclaimed: 


“just  you  wait;  you  re 

GOING  TO  BK-ONE  OK  THE 
BIG  MEN  SOME  DAY!” 


I 

\/ — p.  i 

'.  J 


“Bojo,  thank  Heaven!  Save  me  from  ‘‘They’ve  brought  me  back  and  tied  a 
this  awful  woman!”  dragon  to  me,”  she  cried  indignantly.  ‘‘I 

“What’s  wrong,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  won’t  stand  it.  I  won’t  go  parading  up 

said,  laughing,  feeling  all  at  once  a  delight-  and  down  with  a  keeper,  just  like  an  animal 

ful  glow  at  the  sight  of  her  snapping  eyes  in  a  zoo.  It’s  all  mother’s  doings,  and 

and  breathless,  parted  lips.  Dolly’s,  because  I  miffed  her  old  duke. 
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Send  the  dragon  away,  please,  Bojo,  please.” 

“What's  her  name?”  he  said,  with  an 
eye  to  the  approaching  car. 

“Mile,  du  Something  or  other — how  do  I 
know?” 

The  frantic  companion  now  bearing  down, 
with  the  chauffeur  set  to  a  grin,  Bojo  ex¬ 
plained  his  right  to  act  as  Miss  Patsie’s 
escort,  and  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  the 
demoiselle  de  compagnie  promising  to  keep 
a  block  behind  until  they  neared  home. 

Patsie  waxed  indignant.  “Wait  till  I 
get  hold  of  Dad!  I’ll  fix  her!  The  idea! 
I’m  eighteen — I  guess  I  can  take  care  of 
myself.  I  say,  let’s  give  them  the  slip. 
No?  Oh,  dear,  it  would  be  such  fun.  I’m 
crazy  to  slip  off  and  get  some  skating. 
What  do  you  think?  Can’t  even  do  that. 
Too  vulgar!” 

“What  did  you  say  to  the  Duke  that 
raised  such  a  row?”  said  Bojo,  pleasantly 
conscious  of  the  light  weight  on  his  arm. 

“Nothing  at  all,”  said  Patsie  with  an  in¬ 
nocent  face;  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  the 
eyes.  “I  simply  asked  what  this  manage 
de  convenance  was  I  heard  them  all  talking 
about,  and  when  he  started  in  to  make 
some  long-winded  speech  I  cut  in  and  asked 
him  if  it  wasn’t  when  jjeople  didn’t  love 
each  other  but  married  to  pay  the  bills. 
Then  everv’  one  talked  out  loud  and  mother 
looked  at  me  through  her  telescope.” 

“You  knew,  of  course,”  reproved  Bojo. 

Patsie  laughed  a  guilty  laugh.  “I  don’t 
think  Dolly  wants  to  marry  him  a  bit,”  she 
declared.  “It’s  all  mother.  Catch  me 
marr\’ing  like  that.” 

“And  how  are  you  going  to  marr>’?” 

“When  I  many',  it’ll  be  because  I’m  so 
dog-goned  in  love.  I’d  be  sitting  out  on  the 
top  step  waiting  for  him  to  come  round. 
If  I  were  engaged  to  a  man.  I’d  hook  him 
tight  and  I  wouldn’t  let  go  of  him  either, 
no  matter  who  was  looking  on.  What  sort 
of  a  love  is  it  when  you  sit  six  feet  apart  and 
tr\'  to  look  bored  when  some  one  rattles  a 
dwr!” 

“Patsie — you’re  veiy-  romantic.  I'm 
afraid.” 

She  nodded  her  head  energetically,  rat¬ 
tling  on:  “Moonlight,  shifting  clouds,  heavi¬ 
ly  scented  flowers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Never  mind,  they’d  better  look  out.  I’m 
not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  treatment. 
I’ll  elope.” 

“You  wouldn’t  do  that,  Patsie.” 

“Yes,  I  would.  I  say,  when  you  and 


Doris  marry  will  you  let  me  come  and  stay 
with  you?” 

“We  certainly  will,”  he  said  enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 

"Then  what  are  you  waiting  for?” 

“I’m  waiting,”  said  Bojo  dryly  after  a 
pause,  “until  I  have  made  enough  money 
of  my  own.” 

“Good  for  you,”  she  said  as  if  immensely 
relieved.  “I  knew  you  were  that  sort.” 

“.\nd  when  are  you  coming  out?”  he 
asked,  to  turn  the  conversation. 

“The  night  before  the  wedding.  Isn’t 
it  awful?” 

“You’ll  have  lots  of  men  hanging  about 
vou — crazy  about  you,”  he  said  abruptly. 

“Pooh!” 

“Never  mind,  I  shall  watch  over  you 
carefully  and  keep  the  wrong  ones  away.” 

“Will  you?” 

He  nodded,  looking  in  her  eyes. 

“Good  for  you.  I’ll  come  to  you  for 
advice.” 

They  were  at  the  house,  the  lemon  livery 
of  the  footmen  showing  behind  the  glass 
doors. 

“I  say,”  said  Patsie  with  a  sudden  mis¬ 
chievous  smile,  “meet  me  at  the  comer  to¬ 
morrow  at  four  and  we’ll  go  off  skating.” 

He  shook  his  head  sternly. 

“Bojo,  please — just  for  a  lark!” 

“I  will  call  for  you  in  a  proper  social  man¬ 
ner,  perhaps.” 

“Will  Doris  have  to  be  along?” 

“I  shall  of  course  ask  Doris.” 

“On  second  thoughts,  no,  thank  you.  I 
think  I  shall  go  to  my  dressmaker’s,”  she 
said,  with  a  perfect  imitation  of  his  formal 
tone — and  disappeared  with  a  final  burst  of 
laughter. 

He  went  in  to  see  Doris  with  a  sudden  de¬ 
termination  to  clear  up  certain  matters 
which  had  been  on  his  conscience.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  as  he  entered  the  great  ante¬ 
room  Mr.  James  Boskirk  was  departing. 
He  was  a  painstaking,  rather  obvious  young 
man  of  irreproachable  industry  and  habits,  a 
little  over  serious,  rated  already  as  one  of 
the  “solid”  young  men  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  financiers,  who  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  delilH*r- 
ate  decision  to  invite  Miss  Doris  Drake  into 
the  new  firm  which  he  had  determined  to 
found  for  the  establishment  of  his  home 
and  the  peri)etuation  of  his  name. 

It  seemed  to  Bojo,  in  the  perfunctory 
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greeting  which  they  exchanged  as  civilized 
savages,  that  there  was  a  look  of  deroga- 
toiy  accusation  in  Boskirk’s  eyes,  and,  in¬ 
furiated,  he  determined  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  Indiana  Smelter  again  and  force 
the  truth  from  Doris. 

He  came  in  with  a  well-assumed  air  of 
amusement,  adopting  a  sarcastic  tone, 
which  he  knew’  she  particularly 
dreaded. 

“See  here.  Miss  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  this’ll  never  do,”  he  said  light¬ 
ly.  “I  thought  you  were  cleverer 
than  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  said, 
instantly  scenting  danger. 

“Letting  your  visits  overlap.  I 
only  hope  you  had  time  to  manage 
all  Mr.  Boskirk’s  affairs.  Only  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  Doris,  now  that 
you’ve  got  him  in  hand,  get  him  to 
change  his  style  of  collar  and  cuffs. 

He  looks  like  the  head  of  an  under¬ 
takers’  trust.” 

The  idea  that  he  might  be  jeal¬ 
ous  pleased  her.  “Poor  Mr.  Bos- 
kirk,”  she  said  smiling.  He’s  a  very 
straightforward,  simple  fellow’.” 

“Very  simple,”  he  said  dryly. 

“Well,  what  more  information  has 
he  been  giving  you?” 

“He  does  not  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation.” 

“You  know  perfectly  well,  Doris,  that  he 
gave  you  the  tip  on  Indiana  Smelter,”  he 
said  furiously,  “and  that  you  denied  be¬ 
cause  you  knew  I  would  never  have  ap¬ 
proved.” 

“You  are  p>erfectly  horrid,  Bojo,”  she 
said,  going  to  the  fireplace  and  stirring  up 
the  logs.  “I  won’t  discuss  it  with  you.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  “but  you’ve  hurt 
mv  pride.” 

“How?” 

“Good  heavens,  can’t  you  see!  Haven’t 
you  women  any  sense  of  fitness?” 

She  came  to  him  contritely  and  put  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders.  “Bojo,  why  do  you 
reproach  me?  Because  I  am  only  thinking 
of  your  success,  all  the  time,  every  day? 
Is  that  what  you  are  angry’  about?” 

He  felt  like  blurting  out  that  there  was 
something  in  that  too,  that  he  w’anted  the 
privilege  of  feeling  that  he  was  winning  his 
own  way;  but  instead  he  said: 

“So  it  was  Boskirk.” 

She  looked  at  him,  hesitated,  and  an¬ 


swered:  “No,  it  wasn’t.  But  if  it  had  been, 
why  should  you  hold  it  against  me?  Why 
don’t  you  want  me  to  help? — for  you  don’t.” 

He  resolved  to  be  blunt.  “If  you  would 
only  do  something  that  is  not  reasonable, 
not  calculated,  Doris!  But  everything  you 
do  is  so  well  considered.  You  didn’t  use  to 
be  this  way.  I  can’t  help  thinking  you  care 
more  about  your  life  in  society  than 
you  do  about  me.  It’s  the  worldly 
part  of  you  I’m  afraid  about.” 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  stead¬ 
ily  a  moment  and  then  turned  her 
head  away  and  nodded,  smiling  in 
assent. 

“Heavens,  Doris,  if  you  want  to 
do  like  Dolly,  if  you  want  a  posi¬ 
tion,  or  a  title,  say  so  and  let’s  be 
honest.” 

“But  I  don’t — I  don’t,”  she  cried 
impetuously.  “You  don’f  know 
how  I  have  fought — ”  she  stopjied, 
not  wishing  to  mention  her  mother 
and,  lifting  her  glance  to  him  anx¬ 
iously,  said:  “Bojo,  what  i do  you 
want  me  to  do?”  j 

“I  want  you  to  do  something  un¬ 
calculated,”  he  burst  out — “mad, 
impulsive,  as  persons  do  who  are 
wild  in  love  with  each  other.  I 
want  you  to  marry  me  now’.  ’ 
“Now!” 

“Listen:  With  what  I’ve  got  and 
my  salar>’  I  can  scrape  up  ten  thousand — 
no,  don’t  spoil  it — I  don’t  want  any  money 
from  you.  Will  you  take  your  chances  and 
marry  me  on  my  own  basis  now?” 

She  caught  her  breath  and  finally  said, 
marking  each  word: 

‘  ‘  Y  es — I — will — marry — you — now !” 

He  burst  out  laughing  at  the  look  of  ter¬ 
ror  in  her  eyes,  at  the  thought  of  facing  life 
on  ten  thousand  a  year. 

“Don’t  worry,  Doris,”  he  said,  taking 
her  in  his  arms.  “I  wouldn’t  be  so  cruel. 
I  only  wanted  to  hear  you  say  it.” 

“But  I  did — I  will — if  you  ask  it,”  she 
said  quickly. 

He  shook  his  head.  “If  you’d  only  said 
it  differently.  Don’t  mind  me — I’m  an 
idiot — and  you  don’t  understand.” 

What  he  meant  was  that  he  was  an  idiot, 
when  he  w’as  getting  so  much  that  other 
men  coveted,  to  insist  on  what  was  not  in 
her  charming,  facile  self  to  give  him.  An 
hour  later,  after  an  inter\’iew  with  Daniel 
Drake,  he  was  ready  to  wonder  what  had 
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made  him  flare  up  so  quickly — Boskirk’s 
presence  perhaps,  or  something  impulsive 
which  had  awakened  within  him  when 
Drina  had  flushed  while  describing  her  ideas 
upon  the  subiect  of  the  sentiments. 

But  a  new  exhilaration  effectively  drove 
away  all  other  emotions — the  delirious  appe¬ 
tite  for  gain  which  had  come  irresistibly 
and  tyrannically  into  his  life  with  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  his  flrst  speculation. 
In  the  interim  in  Daniel  Drake’s  library, 
with  Doris  perched  excitedly  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair,  several  things  had  been  decided. 
A  great  operation  was  under  way  which 
promised  an  unusual  profit.  Bojo  was  to 
place  $50,000  in  the  jx)ol  which  was  to  be 
used  to  op>erate  in  the  stocks  of  a  certain 
Southern  railroad  long  suspected  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  receivership,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  to  enter  Mr.  Drake’s 
service  in  the  role  of  private  secretary. 

Meanwhile  he  was  to  continue  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Hauk,  Flaspoller  and  Forshay,  the 
better  to  figure  in  the  mixed  scheme  of 
manipulation  which  would  be  necessary. 
He  was  so  keen  over  the  thought  of  being 
once  more  a  part  of  all  the  whirling,  hurt¬ 
ling  machinery  of  speculation  that  he  did 
not  remember  even  for  a  passing  thought 
the  horror  which  had  come  over  him  at  his 
first  incredible  success. 


The  Wedding  Ball 


The  wedding  of  Miss  Dolly  Drake  to 
the  Duke  of  Polin-Crecy  was  the 
event  of  the  season.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  ball  which  marked  the  definite  sur¬ 
render  of  the  last  recalcitrant  members  of 
New  York  society  to  the  ambitions  of  Mrs. 
Drake.  Such  events  have  a  more  or  less 
public  quality,  like  a  performance  for  char¬ 
ity  or  a  private  view  at  an  important  auc¬ 
tion.  Ever>’  one  who  could  wheedle  an 
invitation  by  hook  or  crook  arrived  with  the 
rolling  crowd  that  blocked  the  avenue  and 
side  streets  and  necessitated  a  special  de¬ 
tachment  of  police  to  prevent  a  mob  of 
enthusiastic  democrats  from  precipitating 
themselves  on  the  ducal  carriage  and  tear¬ 
ing  the  ducal  garments  in  shreds  in  the  quest 
of  souvenirs. 

The  three  young  men  from  Ali  Baba 
Court  arrived  together,  abandoning  their 


taxicab  and  forcing  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
front.  Marsh,  who  was  always  moved  to 
sarcasm  by  such  occasions,  kept  up  a  run¬ 
ning  comment: 

“Marvelous  exhibition!  Every  one  who’s 
gunning  for  Drake  is  here  to-night.  There’s 
old  Borneman.  He’s  been  laying  for  a 
chance  to  catch  Daniel  D.  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  market  ever  since  Drake  trimmed 
him  in  a  wheat  comer  in  Chicago.  By  Jove, 
the  Fontaines  and  the  Gunthers!  They’re 
goinj  to  this  as  to  a  circus.  Why  the  deuce 
didn’t  the  cards  read  ‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Drake  invite  you  to  meet  their  enemies!’  ’’ 

“Never  mind,’’  said  Bojo,  laughing.  “It’s 
Mrs.  Drake’s  night — she’ll  be  in  her  glor>', 
you  can  bet.’’ 

“Oh,  you’ll  be  as  bad  as  the  rest,’’  said 
Marsh,  who  spoke  his  mind.  “Tom,  you’re 
doomed.  I  can  see  that.  You’ve  got  a 
feminine  will  to  contend  with,  so  make  your 
mind  up  to  the  inevitable.  There’s  Hag- 
gerdy’s  party  now.  Well,  Bojo,  you’re  lost 
to  us  already.” 

“How  so?” 

“In  this  game,  you  never  pay  attention 
to  your  friends — you’ve  got  to  entertain 
those  who  dislike  you,  to  make  sure  they’ll 
have  to  invite  you  to  some  function  or  other 
where  everyb^y  must  be  seen.  Web,  I 
know  wliat  I’ll  do:  I’ll  get  hold  of  the  young¬ 
est  sister,  who  is  a  tmmp,  and  play  around 
with  her.” 

Bojo  looked  at  him  uneasily;  even  this 
casual  interest  in  Patsie  affected  him  dis¬ 
agreeably.  De  Lancy  had  deserted  them  to 
rush  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  Stones, 
who  were  just  arriving. 

“I  hope  he  gets  her,”  said  Marsh,  study¬ 
ing  the  blond  profile  of  Miss  Angelica  Stone. 

“I  believe  there’s  some  sort  of  an  under¬ 
standing.” 

“The  sooner  the  better — for  Freddie,” 
said  Marsh  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  “The 
trouble  with  Fred  is  he  thinks  he’s  a  cold 
thinking  machine,  whereas  he’s  putty  in 
the  hands  of  any  woman  who  comes 
along.” 

At  this  moment  Thornton,  one  of  Mr. 
Drake’s  secretaries,  touched  Bojo  on  the 
arm.  “Will  you  please  come  to  the  librarx’, 
Mr.  Crocker?  Mr.  Drake  has  been  asking 
for  you  to  witness  some  papers.” 

In  the  library  off  in  a  quiet  wing  he  found 
a  party  of  five  gathered  about  the  table 
desk,  lawyers  verifying  the  securities  for 
the  marriage  settlement,  Maitre  Vondrin, 
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a  stubby,  black-bearded  Frenchman  im- 
{xjrted  for  the  occasion,  coldly  incredulous 
and  suavely  insistent,  the  storm  center  of 
an  excited  group  who  had  been  arguing 
since  dinner.  Drake  was  pacing  up  and 
down,  by  the  fireplace,  swearing  audibly. 

“Is  the  gentleman  now  quite  satisfi^?” 
he  said  angrily. 

Maitre  Vondrin  smiled  in  the  affirmative. 

Drake  sat  down  at  the  table  with  the  ges¬ 
ture  of  brushing  away  a  swarm  of  flies  and 
signed  his  name  to  a  dociunent  that  was 
placed  before  him,  nodding  to  Bojo  to  add 
his  signature  as  a  witness. 

Other  signatures  were  attached  and  the 
party  broke  up,  Maitre  Vondrin,  punctilious 
and  unruffled,  bowing  to  the  master  of  the 
house  and  departing  with  the  rest.  Drake’s 
anger  immediately  burst  forth. 

“Cursed  little  sharper!  He  was  keen 
enough  to  save  this  until  now.  By  heav¬ 
ens,  if  he’d  sprung 
these  tactics  on  me 
a  week  ago,  his  little 
Duke  could  have 
gone  home  on  a 
borrowed  ticket.” 

Bojo  learned  af¬ 
terward  that  the 
lawyer  for  the  noble 
family  had  refused 
to  take  Drake’s 
word  on  a  single  item 
of  the  transfer  of 
property,  insisting 
on  having  every  se¬ 
curity  placed  before 
his  eyes,  personally 
examining  them  all, 
wrangling  over  val¬ 
ues,  compelling  cer¬ 
tain  substitutes, 
even  demanding  a 
personal  guarantee 
in  one  debated  issue 
of  bonds. 

“God  grant  she  doesn’t  come  to  regret 
it!”  said  Drake,  thinking  of  his  wife.  His 
anger  made  him  careless  of  what  he  said. 
“Tom,  mark  my  words,  if  ever  this  precious 
Duke  comes  to  me  for  money — as  mark  my 
words  he  will — I’ll  make  him  get  down  on 
his  knees  for  all  his  superciliousness,  and 
turn  somersaults  like  a  trick  dog!” 

Bojo  was  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
and  Drake  Anally  perceived  it. 

“It  isn’t  Dolly’s  fault,”  he  said  apolo¬ 


getically.  “She’s  a  good  sort.  This  isn’t 
her  doing.  There  was  a  time  when  her 
mother —  Well,  I’ll  say  no  more.  Nasty 
business!  Tom,  I’ll  bless  the  day  when  I 
see  Doris  safe  with  you,  married  to  a  decent 
American.”  He  took  a  turn  or  two  and 
said  abruptly:  “Don’t  wait  too  long.  It’s 
a  bad  atmosphere,  all  this — there  are  in¬ 
fluences — it  isn’t  fair  to  the  girl,  to  Doris. 
Money  be  damned!  I’ll  see  you  never  have 
to  ask  your  wife  for  pocket-money.  No,  I 
won’t  present  it  to  you.  We’ll  make  it  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  a  lot  of  buzzards  sitting 
around  here  to-night,  calculating  I’m  load¬ 
ed  to  the  brim  and  ready  for  a  plucking. 
Well,  Tom,  I’m  going  to  fool  them.  I’m 
going  to  make  them  f>ay  for  the  wedding.” 

The  idea  struck  him.  He  burst  out 
laughing.  His  eyes  snapped  with  a  sudden 
project. 

“Here,”  he  said,  clapping  Bojo  on  the 
shoulder,  “forget 
what  you’ve  heard. 
Go  in  and  take  a 
look  at  Doris.  She’s 
a  sight  for  tired 
eyes.”  He  held  his 
hand.  “Are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  your 
money  with  me — go 
it  blind,  eh?” 

“Every  cent  I 
have,  Mr.  Drake,” 
said  Bojo.  “Only  I 
don’t  want  any  fa¬ 
vors.  If  we  lose  I 
lose.” 

“We  won’t  lose,” 
said  Drake  and, 
drawing  Bojo’s  arm 
under  his,  he  added: 
“Come  on — I’ve  got 
to  get  a  smile  on  my 
face.  So  here  goes.”  _ 
Bojo  found  Doris 
in  the  corner  of  the 
ballroom  assiduously  surrounded  by  a  black- 
coated  hedge  of  young  men.  He  had  a 
moment’s  thrill  at  the  sight  of  her,  radiant 
and  dazzling  with  every  art  of  dressmaker 
and  hairdresser,  revealed  in  a  sinuous  ar¬ 
rangement  of  black  chiffon  with  mysterious 
sudden  sheens  of  gold.  She  came  to  him  at 
once,  expectanc>'  in  her  eyes;  and  the 
thought  that  this  prize  was  his,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  would  watch  them  as  they  stood  to¬ 
gether,  acknowledging  his  right,  gave  him  a 
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sudden  swift  sense  of  power  and  conquest. 

“I  was  with  your  father,”  he  said  in  ex¬ 
planation,  “to  witness  some  papers.  I  say, 
Doris,  how  every  woman  here  must  hate 
you  to-nighti” 

“It’s  all  for  you.”  she  said,  delighted. 
“Dance  with  me.  “I’ve  kept  what  I  could 
for  you — the  supi>er  dance,  of  course. 
Eveiy  one  is  herel’’ 

“I  should  say  so.  Your  mother  is  smiling 
all  over.  She  even  favored  me.  Look  out, 
though,  Doris — she'll  begin  on  you.” 

“Don’t  woriy,  Bojo,’’  she  said  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  with  a  little  pressure  of  his  arm.  She 
was  quite  excited  by  the  brilliance  of  the 
throng,  at  her  own  j>ersonal  triumph  and 
the  good  looks  of  her  jxirtner.  “I  want 
something  I  can  make  myself,  and  we'll  do 
it  too.  Just  you  wait;  you’re  going  to  be 
one  of  the  big  men  some  day,  and  we’ll 
have  our  house  and  our  parties — finer  than 
this,  too!’’ 

This  time  he  fell  into  her  mood,  turning 
her  over  to  another  partner  with  a  confident 
smile,  exhilarated  with  the  thought  of  little 
supremacies  in  regions  of  brilliant  lights  and 
dreamy  music.  Fred  DeLancy,  back  from 
a  dance  with  .\ngelica  Stone,  stopped  him 
with  an  anecdote. 

“I  say,  Bojo,  wish  you  could  have  seen 
some  of  the  old  hens  inspecting  the  palace. 
You  know  Mrs.  Orchardson,  Standard  Oil? 
I  was  right  back  of  her  when  she  wandere<l 
into  some  Louis  or  other  room,  and  what 
did  she  do?  She  ran  her  thumb-nail  into  a 
partition  and  whispered  to  her  neighbor: 
‘Ours  is  real  mahogany!’  Don’t  they  love 
one  another,  though?” 

By  the  buffet  groups  of  men  were  smok¬ 
ing,  glass  in  hand.  Borneman  and  Hag- 
gerdy  talking  business.  In  the  antechamber 
where  the  great  marble  staircase  came 
winding  down,  he  found  Patsie  at  bay 
repelling  a  group  of  admirers.  She  signaled 
him  frantically. 

“Bojo,  re.scue  me!  They’re  even  quoting 
poetry'  to  me!”  She  sprang  away  and  down 
the  stairs  to  his  side,  huny’ing  him  off. 
“Faster,  faster!  Isn’t  there  any  place  we 
can  hide?  My  ears  are  dropping  off.” 

“Patsie,  I  never  should  have  known  you!’’ 
he  said,  amazed. 

“Well,  I’m  out!”  she  said  with  an  indig¬ 
nant  pout.  “How  do  you  like  me?” 

She  stood  away  from  him,  a  little  ma¬ 
licious  delight  in  her  eyes  at  his  bewilder¬ 
ment,  her  chin  saucily  tilted,  her  profile 


turned,  her  little  hands  balanced  in  the 
air. 

“This  is  the  way  the  models  pose. 
Well?” 

“I  thought  you  were  a  child — ”  he  said 
stupidly,  troubled  at  the  sudden  discovery 
of  the  woman. 

“Is  that  all?”  she  said,  pretending  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

He  checked  an  impulsive  compliment  and 
said  a  little  angrily:  “Oh,  Patsie,  you  are 
going  to  make  a  terrible  amount  of  trouble. 
I  can  see  that!” 

“Pooh!” 

“Yes,  and  you  like  the  mischief  you’re 
causing  too.  Don’t  fib!” 

“Yes,  I  like  it,”  she  said,  nodding  her 
head.  “Dolly  and  Doris  stared  at  me  as  if 
I  were  a  ghost.  Well,  I’ll  show  them  I’m 
not  such  a  savage.” 

He  felt  sentimentally  moved  to  give  her  a 
lecture,  but  instead  he  said,  deeply  moved: 
“I’d  hate  to  think  of  your  being  different.” 

“Oh,  really?”  she  continued  irrelevantly. 
“You  didn’t  bother  your  soul  about  me 
while  you  thought  I  was  nothing  but  a  tom¬ 
boy  and  a  terror!  But  now  when  they’re  a 
lot  of  black  flies  buzzing  around  me - ” 

“Now’  Patsie,  you  know  that  isn’t  true!” 

She  relented  with  a  laugh.  “Do  you 
really  like  me  like  this?  No,  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  mushy.  I  see  you  do.  Oh,  dear,  I 
knew  this  old  mooney  would  find  me,”  she 
>aid,  suddenly  perceiving  a  plump  young¬ 
ster  with  a  smirch  of  a  mustache  bearing 
down.  “Please,  Bojo,  come  and  dance  with 
me — often.” 

He  more  than  shared  the  evening  with 
her,  quite  unconscious  of  the  effect  she  had 
made  on  him,  constantly  following  her  in 
the  confusion  of  the  dances,  pleased  w’hen  at 
a  distance  she  saw  his  look  and  smiled  back 
at  him. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  buffet,  Haggerdy  and 
Borneman  in  the  midst  of  a  group  discussed 
their  host;  that  is,  Borneman  discussed  and 
Haggerdy,  stolid  as  a  buffalo,  with  his  great 
emotionless  mask,  nodded  occasionally. 

“Well,  Dan’s  at  the  top,”  said  Marcus 
.Stone.  “Dukes  come  high.  What  do  you 
think  it  cost  him?” 

“Dukes  are  no  longer  a  novelty,”  said 
Borneman.  He  was  rather  out  of  place  in 
this  formal  gathering,  having  about  him  a 
curious  air  of  always  being  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  A  long,  sliding  nose,  lips  pursed 
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like  the  mouth  of  a  catfish, 
through  a  stubble  bt*ard — 
every  feature  seemed  alert 
and  pointed  to  catch  the 
furthest  whisix-r.  Stone 
nmlded  and  moved  otT. 

Borneman  drew  Haggerdy 
in  a  corner. 

“Jim,  I  have  reason  to 
Ix'lieve  Drake’s  over¬ 
loaded,”-  he  said. 

Haggerdy  scratched  his 
chin  thoughtfully ,  as  much 
as  to  say  “Quite  possible,” 
and  Borneman  continue<l: 

“He’s  stocked  up  with 
Indiana  Smelter,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  too,  I  haj)- 
|)en  to  know.  He’s  long — 
mighty  long  of  the  market. 

A  little  short  flurry  might 
worry  him  considerable. 

Now  do  you  know  how 
I’ve  figured  it?” 

“How?” 

“Dan  Drake’s  a  plunger; 
always  was.  This  here 
Duke  has  cost  him  consid¬ 
erable — a  million.”  He  glanced  at  Hag¬ 
gerdy.  “Two  million  perhaps — and  in  secur¬ 
ities,  Jim;  nothing  sjieculative — gilt-edged 
bonds.  That’s  a  million  or  two  out  of  his 
reserve — do  you  get  me? — and  that’s  a  lot, 
when  you’re  car  lying  a  dozen  deals  at 
once.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  Dan  Drake’s  a  plunger,  remember 
that;  he  don’t  see  one  million  going  out — 
without  itching  to  see  where  another  mil¬ 
lion’s  coming  in - ” 

Haggerdy  nudged  him  quietly.  Ai  this 
moment  Drake  came  through  the  crowd  and 
jxrceived  them  in  consultation. 

A  glance  at  their  attitudes  made  him 
divine  the  subject  of  their  convers;ition. 

“Hello,  boys,”  he  said,  coming  up.  “Being 
pro|K*rly  attendetl  to?” 

“Dan,  that’s  a  pretty  fine  duke  you’ve 
got  there.  Darn  sight  more  intelligent- 
l<N)king  than  the  one  Fontaine  picked  up,” 
said  Borneman.  “Dukes  are  ex|)ensive 
articles  though,  Dan.  Take  more  than  a 
wheat  corner  to  settle  up  for  this,  I  shouhl 
sav.” 


“Been  thinking  so  m.y- 
self,”  said  Drake  cheerily. 
“Well,  Al,  if  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  try  a  little 
flyer — just  to  pay  for  the 
wedding,  you  understand. 
What  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?” 

“VV’hat  would  I  recom¬ 
mend?”  said  Borneman, 
startled. 

“Exactly.  What  do  you 
think  about  general  con¬ 
ditions?” 

“My  feelings  are,”  said 
Borneman,  watching  him 
warily,  “the  market’s  top- 
heavy.  V’alues  are  ’way 
above  where  they  ought 
to  be.  Prices  are  coming 
tumbling  sooner  or  later, 
and  then,  by  golly,  it’s  go¬ 
ing  hard  with  a  lot  of  you 
fellows.” 

“You’re  inclined  to  be 
bearish,  eh?”  said  Drake 
as  though  struck  by  the 
thought. 

“I  most  certainly  am.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder  if  you’re  right,  Al. 
I’ve  a  mind  to  follow  your  advice.  Sell  one 
thousand  Southern  Pacific,  one  thousand 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  one  thousand  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  one  thousand  New  Orleans 
and  Pittsburgh.  Just  as  a  feeler,  Al.  Per¬ 
haps  to-morrow  I’ll  call  you  up  and  in¬ 
crease  that.  Can’t  intrcnluce  you  to  any 
of  the  pretty  girls — not  dancing?  All 
right.” 

Borneman  caught  his  breath  and  looked 
at  Haggerdy  as  Drake  went  off.  If  there 
was  one  man  he  had  fought  jxrsistently,  at 
every  turn  biding  his  time,  it  was  Daniel 
Drake,  who  had  thus  come  to  him  with  an 
apparent  frankness  and  ex|X)sed  his  game. 

“It’s  a  bluff,”  he  said  excitedly.  “He 
thinks  he  can  fool  me.  He’s  in  the  market, 
but  he’s  in  to  buy.” 

“Think  so?”  said  Haggerdy  jxofoundly. 

“Or  he  has  the  impudence  to  show  me  his 
game,  thinking  I  won’t  believe  him.  .Any¬ 
how,  Dan’s  got  something  started,  and  if  I 
know  the  critter,  it’s  something  big!” 

Haggerdy  smiled  and  scratchetl  his  chin. 


The  next  instalment  of  ‘‘Making  Money’*  will  appear  in  the  May  number. 


Five  Thousand 

EVERYBODYS 

Answer  our  Question 


GIVE  you  here  a  brief,  thorough  summary  of 
all  the  answers.  Intensely  interesting.  Intensely 
vital  to  any  one  who  is  concerned  for  Christianity. 

Also,  we  give  you  here  the  five  prize-winning  answers. 
Finally,  we  give  you  here  an  important  interview  with 
Winston  Churchill,  author  of  **The  Inside  of  the  Cup.  ** 
An  interview  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  comments  on 
our  summary,  and  gives  his  answer  to  the  question 
**What  is  a  Christian?** 


0  EACH  of  our  contributors  our  our  invitation,  stuck  away  in  an  incon- 

simple,  vague  question  was  a  sjjicuous  place  in  the  magazine.  But  of 

different  problem.  Together  the  those  who  did,  5203  had  enough  interest  in 

5203  took  it  and  gave  it  back  Christ  to  sit  down  and  formulate  their  ut- 
to  us,  clarified,  broadened,  and  deeiKjned  to  most  convictions  on  Him. 
this:  VVhat  standards  is  a  man  to  live  by  There  was  no  evidence  that  our  readers 
to-day,  in  peace  and  in  war;  and  what  is  wrote  out  of  anything  but  sheer  interest  in 
the  relation  of  Christ,  His  life,  teachings,  the  question.  The  letters  were  too  sincere, 
and  institutions,  to  those  standards?  The  great  mass  were  from  the  plain  people. 

Together,  the  number,  sincerity,  and  more  than  two-thirds  men,  not  more  than  a 
character  of  the  writers  make  their  answers  hundred  or  so  from  clergymen.  The  greater 
an  average  contemjK)rar\-  inteq)retation  of  pro|x)rtion  were  from  the  small  towns  and 
Christianity,  trustworthy  and  representa-  countrj-,  more  from  the  South  and  West 

tive,  and  reflecting  a  wide,  eager  interest  in  than  from  the  East  and  North.  On  the 

the  subject.  whole,  the  inquir>’  seems  to  have  interested 

We  do  not  know  how  many  persons  saw  the  comparatively  few  religious  specialists 
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Two  Hundred  and  Three 

READERS 

What  is  a  Christian?” 

little  and  the  plain  |)e«)ple  much.  Such  a  vision  and  kindling  the  hearts  of  those  into 
Ixxly  of  witnesses  we  l)elie\e  good  evidence,  whose  hands  the  people  commit  their  social 
This  is  what  they  said :  welfare  —  and  those  who  control  their 

First,  as  to  The  War  and  all  war.  Prac-  wealth, 
tically  all  agree  that  the  war  is  not  an  in-  But  all,  whether  their  analysis  is  so  ex- 
dictment  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  tended  or  not,  feel  that  Christianity  as  a 
They  can  not  believe  that  the  c>’clonic  workable  faith  is  left  untouched.  The  war 
sweep  of  hatred  and  death  through  Europe  is  merely  one  of  those  events  in  the  material 
indicates  the  failure  of  anything  in  true  progress  of  man  by  which  the  veil  of  smug 
Christianity.  They  feel  that  it  does  not  self-satisfaction  is  rent  and  the  distance 
even  touch  the  inner  heart  of  the  faith  that  which  we  still  have  to  travel  toward  the 
abides  sure  and  untroubled  by  the  a{)parent  ideal  is  suddenly  revealed, 
defiance  of  its  ho|)es.  If  it  means  anything  But  should  you  and  I  go  to  war?  And 
it  means  that  the  institutions  which  have  what  would  Christ  say  if  we  did?  Strong 
held  the  high  calling  of  spreading  and  in-  and  hearty  was  the  belief  that  a  man  should 
tensifying  the  spirit  of  Christianity  through  fight  at  the  call  of  his  country,  and  that 
the  centuries  have  failed  in  it — they,  not  it.  Christ  would  not  condemn  one  who  rose  in 
Why?  defense  of  his  hearth  and  his  people.  A 

Those  who  inquire  say  —  not  because  Christian  must  not  shirk  the  human  duties 
these  institutions  have  not  touched  the  of  his  time  and  place — and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
hearts  of  the  millions  who  are  killing  one  most  of  these  is  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
another  on  the  battle-fields.  They  have  nation  under  whase  protection,  for  better  or 
reached  the  masses.  The  church  is  their  for  worse,  he  lives. 

support,  and  it  has  done  wonderful  work  in  Most  of  the  writers  did  not  believe  that 
the  short  history  of  its  existence  in  weaning  Christ  condemned  war  and  strife  wholesale- 
the  welter  of  Euro|>e’s  primitive  instincts  ly  when  he  preached  non-resistance.  To- 
away  from  incessant  blmxl  to  the  love  and  gether  the  letters  reached  a  broad  interpre¬ 
ways  of  peace.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tation  of  Christ’s  teachings  on  this  point: 
that  this  little  Christian  era,  after  man’s  im-  Christ  bade  us  not  to  resent,  not  to  antag- 
memorable  history  of  strife,  should  so  deep-  onize,  not  to  resist  or  attack  any  one  as  a 
ly  alter  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  would  person,  or  with  personal  feelings.  Anger, 
refuse  to  countenance  governments  which  hatred,  and  resentment  are  personal  and  de- 
through  personal  ambition  or  commercial  structive  poisons.  In  the  great  and  valu- 
greed  led  him  to  slaughter.  able  fights  of  life  the  emotions  are  always 

No.  The  failure  of  the  institutions  of  impersonal.  They  are  against  forces  and 
Christianity  is  not  in  the  people’s  hearts,  institutions. 

Their  failure  is,  as  always,  in  broadening  the  More.  They  nearly  all  agree  that  a  true 
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am  a  Cbrietian! 

l>ct  1  am  condcloti^i  that  in  m\>  cloect 
up«5talrd  ban^  two  coato,  wbilc  not  one  not 
two,  but  Utcrall?  bunbrebo  of  mt*  tcllow* 
men  have  none ;  oo  little  coulb  tbetr  ra^o 
_ j  be  ealleb  bv!  tbe  name. 

~~~  Meitber  bo  1  iub  enenueo. 

"Hot  bare  1  ever  rioiteb  one  in  pnoon. 

■Rot  woulb  1,  It  one  oboulb  omite  me  on  one  ebeeh,  turn  to 
bim  tbe  other  al^o. 

1  eoulb  uo  on  multtpl\;in^  tbeoe  tailureo  ot  mine  inbetimtelr. 
Ottentimeo  when  f  take  otoek  in  tbio  relentleoo  war;  I  am  toreeb 
to  wonbet  on  wbat  1  baoe  mis  claim. 

1  base  It  on  tbe  tact  that  1  beliere  in  3eouo  Cbriot;  believe  in 
iMO  mi^^ion,  in  Imo  erample,  in  tno  worbo;  anb  1  bo  not  separate 
precept  trom  counsel;  1  reuutb  tbem  all  ao  comnianbo. 

I  baoe  m?  claim  on  a  ret  (treater  taitb:  1  believe  Re  io  work¬ 
ing.  will  \>et  work,  an  appreciably  (treat  tbinct  out  ot  my  lite. 

JHll  la£itin(t  (trowtb  lo  slow;  anb  no  kin(t  wbo  takes  a  new 
country  subbues  it  all  in  a  bay.  fllreaby  sometbintt  bas  been  won. 
lUbile  1  haven’t  yet  bivibeb  my  coats.  1  am  slowly  but  surely 
learniiitt  the  lesson  ot  bivision.  1  have  (liven  moce  this  year  than 
1  b.rve  ever  (tiven  in  my  lite;  anb  it  seems  to  have  become  more 
than  a  biity— a  sort  ot  loyoiis  passion. 

lUhile  1  bon’t  lOUC  my  enemies.  I’ve  (totten  this  tar  alond 
tbe  coab— I  bon’t  bate  them,  I  bon’t  return  evil  tor  evil.  Chat’s 
sometbinct.  Chus  baily.  weekly,  yearly.  1  am  eomind  into  a  bidber 
conception,  anb  slowly  a  hidher  practise,  ot  lite. 

So.  bo  not  lubdc  me— rather,  bo  not  lubite  us— as  not  Christian 
tor  this  or  that  we  bo.  Keep  in  minb  tb.it  one  ot  out  dreatest 
saints,  alter  three  years’  close  communion  with  the  Saviour, 
benieb  Rim;  anb  alter  many  mote  years,  was  ealleb  to  account  tor 
bis  cowarbly  bissimulation  about  eatind  with  Gentile  Christians. 
Jiibde  us  only  as  there  seems  to  be  a  law  ot  drowtb.  Ule  shall 
yet  attain  dreat  thiiids.  .is  Cbomas  Rarby  so  notably  saib  ot  his 
Cess  ot  tbe  R’Clrbervilles.  her  moral  value  bab  “to  be  rcckoneb 
not  by  acbievemeni  but  by  tenbcncy.” 

lUe  may  sometimes  ftdht;  we  Christians  are  still  human  while 
striviiid  to  become  bivlne.  .iSut  we  cry  anb  work  anb  pray  lor 
peace.  .Inb  we  believe  that  tbe  leaven  which  is  workiiid  will  yet 
permeate  tbe  whole.  Consiber  bow  powertul  this  leaven  is— that 
tbe  comparative  tew  wbo  protess  any  sort  ot  biscipleship  have 
diven  their  name  to  more  than  494,000.000  people. 

II  am.  f  believe,  an  actual,  avetaue  Christian,  ccle  reach 
torwarb  to  tbe  doal  ot  tbe  bidb  callind  ot  Gob  in  Sesus  Christ, 
while  even  tbe  best  ot  us  trubde  anb  stumble  many  miles  bebitib. 

Chattanoodi.  Cennessee  -H.  X.  lUridht 
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Christian,  in  whatever  day  and  age,  must 
l>e  a  tighter  for  the  things  that  make  all  so¬ 
ciety  better,  must  be  the  deadly  destroyer 
of  its  enemies. 

\  man  may  go  to  a  heroic  death  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  tight  for  his  country  in  war,  but  if 
he  <loes  not  raise  his  hand  against  crime, 
jK)verty,  and  sickness  in  ixiace  he  is  not  a 
good  Christian  to-day. 

Conduct  and  Creed 

But  the  big  and  incessant  problem  for 
all  of  us,  our  readers  feel,  is  how  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Christ  in  “the  day’s  work.” 
What  of  Him,  His  Gos|)el  and  His  Church, 
in  home  and  business? 

Practically  none  of  the  writers  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  title  of  Christian  to  any  one 
merely  born  of  ChiLstian  (Kirents  or  in  a 
country  where  the  prevailing  religion  is 
Christian.  Nearly  all  the  letters  agree  that 
a  man  must  do,  Mine,  or  be  something  be¬ 
fore  he  can  1  :  calle<l  a  real  Christian.  And 
they  fall  into  three  divisions  according  to 
whether  the  empha.sis  is  on  action,  belief,  or 
intrinsic  character. 

'I'he  first  point  of  view  is  this:  There  are 
so  many  kinds  of  creed  and  character  to¬ 
day  that  you  can  not  judge  a  Christian  by 
them.  The  only  way  to  know  him  is  by 
how  he  lives  and  acts.  It  does  not  matter 
what  he  is  or  what  he  thinks  about  Christ 
and  His  teachings,  or  about  his  owm  soul 
and  the  universe.  He  lives  in  a  society  of 
here  and  now,  and  he  must  try  to  carry  out 
the  best  ethical  code  of  that  society.  He 
should  give  to  the  ^xior  as  much  as  he  does 
not  need  for  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
family.  His  life  should  be  clean,  temperate, 
just,  industrious,  and  honest,  as  a  go^  citi¬ 
zen,  faithful  father,  and  kind  friend,  etc. 
In  other  words,  he  should  be  what  we  call 
a  g(X)d  man.  He  may  or  may  not  go  to 
church.  But  as  a  minimum  he  must  do 
these  things. 

His  whole  Gospel  is  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  laws  of  his  state.  Outside  of  that  he 
may  be  anything  at  heart  and  speculate  as 
he  pleases  alx>ut  life.  That  is  no  concern  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  .According  to 
the  knowledge  and  intelligence  he  applies  to 
carrying  out  his  code  he  is  to  be  judged.  If 
he  is  perfectly  moral  he  need  not  believe 
anything  about  Christ  to  be  a  Christian. 

The'  second  point  of  view  is  this:  You 
must  l>elieve  something  about  your  soul. 


the  universe,  sin,  salvation,  life,  death, 
Christ,  and  God  in  order  to  ^  a  Christian 
at  all.  Just  what  you  believe  will  depend 
upon  your  church,  creed,  cult,  philosophy. 
But  you  must  believe  that  it  is  not  all  of 
life  to  live,  and  that  Christ  is  in  some  way 
related  to,  and  of  significance  for,  the  truth 
about  life.  He  must  not  be  a  fact  of  history 
merely,  but  a  fact  of  conscience  and 
faith. 

Personally  this  perception  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  free  yourself  from 
sin,  evil,  sickness,  and  all  the  burdens  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  making  you  a  better  man  and 
citizen.  But,  even  if  your  whole  character 
is  against  it  and  it  never  succeeds  in  influ¬ 
encing  your  conduct,  you  must  feel  that  in 
Christ  and  His  life  is  revealed  the  Truth, 
Beauty,  and  Goodness  toward  which  man  is 
working  his  way.  You  must  believe  in 
Christ,  then,  as  a  personification  of  the 
things  that  are  behind  and  before  human 
life.  You  must  believe  in  the  things  He 
knew  alx)ut  Man  and  God  and  Life.  If 
you  do  that  in  the  slightest  measure  you 
are  a  Christian.  You  believe  in  Christ  if 
you  believe  in  these  things.  They  are  the 
essence  of  His  teaching. 

The  Christian  Heart 

The  third  point  of  view  is  this:  You 
may  be  a  good  member  of  society  and 
believe  in  what  Christ  stood  for  and 
still  not  be  a  Christian,  because  you  are  at 
heart  selfish,  self-centered,and  jealousof  your 
jxjrsonality.  Your  good  acts  are  like  apples 
dangling  by  a  string  from  a  Christmas-tree. 
Your  beliefs  are  things  of  your  intellect. 
Your  heart  is  small.  You  can  not  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  because  you  love  your¬ 
self  too  much.  You  are  concerned  in  all 
your  acts  and  beliefs  with  the  growth  of 
your  own  soul.  Not  until  you  lose  that  con¬ 
cern  will  you  be  a  true  Christian.  You 
have  to  be  turned  inside  out.  .And  not  until 
trouble,  or  Christ,  or  some  other  force  does 
it  can  you  be  a  Christian.  There  must  be 
genuine  emotion,  a  spark  of  the  Divine,  be¬ 
hind  your  acts  and  beliefs,  or  they  are  worth 
nothing.  This  is  the  essence  of  Christ,  and 
if  you  are  like  Him  in  that  you  are  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

All  of  the  letters  contained  these  points  of 
view — just  conduct,  higher  faith,  character 
— mixed  in  various  projwrtions;  and  none  cf 
them  contained  any  other  not  comprehended 


ot  In?  acci^cnt  ct  butb,  not  In?  protCt'6ion 
ot  taitb  m  boitmatic  Cbnetianitx?,  not  bv? 
mere  gubmid^ion  to  an\?  ebureb,  ean  one 
beeome  a  Cbnetian  in  tbe  vital  isen^e— but 
onlv?  b\?  yiraetigmut  pereonalU?  eonotnietive 
Cbn^tianitv?. 

J  Ot  biettonarr?  befinltion^  ot  ••Cbnetian" 
-*  but  one  embraee^  tbla  ibeal:  "R  Cbri!?» 
tian  ie  one  wbo  eiembbtiesi  in  bid  lite  tbe  teaebiiutd  ot  Cbriet.” 

In  deebinci  to  atn'li?  tbid  definition  to  tbe  eonditioiid  ot  modern 
lite.  one  deed  three  tbiimd  elearU?: 

Cbridtiamtx?  id  a  doeial  reliction— not  a  eontemplative  reluiion, 
but  one  ot  derviee.  Htd  verr?  heart  id:  brotberU?  love:  Ood  in  rela» 
tion  to  man  (not  Ood  and  tbe  ebureb);  tbe  danetitx?  ot  human  life 
and  tbe  diipreme  tedt.  mail’d  treatment  ot  man. 

Cbridtianitv  id  a  relitiion  ot  taitb— not  in  tbe  dende  ot  eredulitv, 
or  eontormanee  to  tbe  word,  but  ot  ebeerfulnedd.  peaee,  and  un* 
talterina  faith  in  tbe  aoodnedd  ot  tbe  ideal  and  ltd  ultimate  triumph. 

Cbridtianitv  id  a  tbinhnui  reluiion.  Onl\?  bv  independent 
tboibibt  ean  one  elear  awav  tbe  dead  timber  ot  centuried  heaped 
about  Cbridtianitv  In?  the  tbeolo»iiand.  tbiid  didentanpliiHi  tbe 
eddenee  ot  Cbridt’d  teaebiiui.  Hnd  onlv  In?  linlinui  tboupbt  witb 
deed,  hindlv?  motive  with  ebaritable  aet.  can  one  lultil  tbe  dpirit 
ot  that  te.iebind.  lUbat  id  a  Cbridtian.  then! 

Che  tbinher  who  id  bold  enoiuib  to  dtrihe  adide  tbe  dbaehled  ot 
a  taldc  ortbodorv.  reaching  baeh  to  Cbfidt’down  teaebiiifl  dtripped 
ot  all  toriiid  and  irrelevancied.  apprehending  the  vital  dpirit  ot 
wordd  and  deedd;  who  interpretd  that  dpirit  in  ternid  ot 
modern  lite.  eomproaudina  with  tbe  ideal  when  neeeddarv.  but 
alwa\?d  without  violating  bid  own  delt»redpeet.  ••awaitiiui  oce.r* 
diond.”  too.  when  that  id  neceddarx?— in  dbort,  dubdtitutinp  iiidpired 
common  dendc  tor  blind  eontormanee  to  word  or  rule:  who  tindd  in 
Cbridt’d  wordd  and  deedd  tbe  one  utterlx?  Cbridtian  ideal:  brotberlv 
love  ad  a  dpintual  liabt.  derviee  ad  a  woririiui  creed;  who  tollowd 
that  Ideal  ad  tar  ad  poddible  in  a  eomplei  world,  dailv  worbnut  tor 
tbe  teediiur,  elotbiiut.  or  dbelterinci  ot  buman  beiiutd;  labornut 
bonedth?  tor  what  be  iKtd.  and  fliviiut  treelx?  and  xvitb  a  full  heart 
when  there  id  that  to  mve:  in  bid  leidure  bourd.  too,  living  tor 
otberd  rather  than  tor  binidelf:  who  trudtd  in  tbe  aoodnedd  ot  v3od 
and  ot  tbe  atterslite.  never  tearina  death,  but  rather  (loiiut  to  it 
ontent,  ad  tbe  bonedtlx?  xvearx?  cio  to  dleep  at  nuxbt;  xvbo  never 
doubtd  that  aood  id  riubt  and  divine  and  innate,  and  evil  a  midtahe 
that  ean  be  overcome:  linowuui  that  xvar  and  povertx?  and  prodti* 
tution  and  diebnedd  are  xvrona.  and  that  tbe  Cbridtian  mudt  redidt 
them  III  bid  own  lite.  and  bx?  everx?  intluenee  that  be  ean  erert  on 
tbe  lived  ot  otberd:  xvbo.  tinallx?.  thud  tortified  bx?  taitb  and  readon. 
linhd  v3od  with  common  dende,  budinedd  xxntb  divinitx?.  and  Cbridt 
with  dailx?  labor— that  id  x?our  perdonallx?  eoiidtruetive  Cbridtian. 

Sheldon  Cbenex?, 

.USerhelex?,  Calitorma 
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by  these.  Even  the  very  few  purely 
negative  letters,  the  carpers,  the  cynics,  the 
condemners  of  the  church,  those  who  re¬ 
jected  Christianity  as  an  outworn,  effete 
(jOsjh,*!  for  the  weak,  tired,  degenerate,  and 
decadent — even  these  fell  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three  groups. 

In  most  of  the  letters  the  third  and  sec¬ 
ond  were  the  views  most  often  and  most 
strongly  emphasized.  The  first  was  the 
least  in  evidence.  Take  these  three  view- 
l>oints,  put  them  together  in  the  strengths 
and  proportions  in  which  they  ap|>ear  in 
the  letters  as  a  whole,  and  you  will  find  this 
comjiosite  thought  expressed  by  our  5203 
writers  about  the  Christian  and  Christian¬ 
ity  of  to-day: 

“The  sum  total  of  Christian  teaching  has 
left  such  an  impress  upon  society  that  men 
know  a  Christian  instinctively  when  they 
see  one,”  and  they  judge  him  not  according 
to  any  code  of  ethics  or  any  belief  they  have 
form^  in  their  minds,  but  by  something 
which  they  are  unable  to  define  uniformly 
except  as  a  “quality  of  character.”  “Chris¬ 
tianity  is  first  a  matter  of  character,  and 
only  second  a  matter  of  belief,  and  last  a 
matter  of  conduct.” 

More  than  “A  Good  Man" 

Most  of  them  felt  that  this  was  more  than 
a  discussion  of  “the  good  man.”  “Those 
uj)on  whom  Christ  most  heaped  His  scorn 
and  invective,  the  Pharisees,  were  ‘good 
men.’  ”  Few  are  satisfied  that  the  good  citi¬ 
zen,  dwr  of  certain  altruistic  acts,  is  a  true 
Christian.  The  greater  number  demand 
something  more  than  that  to  insure  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  man.  They  can  not  easily  see 
as  a  Christian  one  who  has  not  “that  qual¬ 
ity  that  reminds  one  of  Christ” — no  matter 
how  beneficial  his  acts  and  work  may  be  to 
others.  The  great  philanthropists  do  not 
easily  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
which  these  letters  set  up.  “They  look  into 
the  heart  first”  and  “judge  a  man  not 
bv  what  he  gives  but  by  what  he  has 
lt*ft.” 

They  deny  that  Christianity  in  this  sense 
is  a  “flying  goal.”  “It  is  an  undying  fact 
of  the  human  st)ul;”  the  same  to-day  as  it 
has  always  lieen.  Morality,  ethical  codes, 
beliefs  change  with  man’s  knowledge  and 
social  progress.  But  human  character  does 
not.  They  are  a  flying  goal,  not  it.  “What 
a  man  does  and  thinks  dep)ends  upon  his 


education  and  knowledge,  but  not  so  what 
a  man  is."  Conduct,  culture,  and  creed  link 
him  with  here  and  now — character  with  be¬ 
fore  and  beyond. 

The  Master’s  Meaning 

And  what  of  Christ,  His  life  and  teach¬ 
ings?  Here  is  the  p>oint  the  letters  put: 
“There  is  no  Christianity  without  Christ,” 
simply  because,  though  “the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  common  to  all  peoples  and 
all  times  and  all  creeds,”  He  made  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  ours  by  the  example  of  His  life 
and  spirit.  A  good  heart  and  love  of  one’s 
fellow  is  not  alone  Christ’s  teaching,  nor  is 
it  confined  to  the  Christian.  But  He  gave 
these  universal  permanences  of  the  soul 
form  and  force  by  His  character.  “He  was 
a  genius  in  character.” 

“W’hat  distinguishes  Christianity  among 
religions  and  philosophies  is  that  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  man’s  life  we  find  concrete  example 
and  inspiration.”  The  emotional  force  that 
emanates  from  that  life  may  be  the  means 
of  leading  men  to  good  ethical  conduct,  be¬ 
lief  in  a  higher  destiny  of  man,  or  to  a 
change  of  heart.  Thus  we  say  a  man  may 
be  a  follower  of  Christ,  a  believer  in  Him, 
or  like  Him. 

But  all  this  can  happen  to  you  without 
Him.  It  comes  to  each  man  in  a  different 
way,  through  art,  through  life,  through  re¬ 
ligion.  But  for  the  most  of  us  in  this  super¬ 
ficial  complexity  of  life  Christ  is  the  great¬ 
est  aid. 

The  Gospels  are  the  means  by  which  the 
ethics,  philosophy,  and  character  of  Christ 
are  transmitted  to  us — a  clouded  medium, 
but  the  best  one.  They  will  always  remain 
that.  “Whatever  Higher  Criticism  reveals 
of  their  inconsistencies  and  unreliabilities, 
it  can  never  change  the  spirit  that  lives  in 
them.” 

The  institutions  which  have  grown  up 
alxiut  Christ  arc  indifferent  or  irrelevant  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  transmit  Christ’s  example  and 
spirit,  and  give  an  atmosphere  in  which 
they  can  more  easily  reach  us.  But  some 
churches  have  become,  at  best,  merely 
“teachers  of  ethics  of  the  day  and  expound¬ 
ers  of  beliefs.”  They  do  not  touch  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  churches  “are  things  of  business, 
fashion,  politics  and  what-not,  and  have  no 
relation  to  Christianity  at  all.” 

But  Christ’s  life  is  not  for  duplication. 
“It  is  a  lesson,  but  not  a  copy-book  lesson.” 


B  i  Iret:  'tUboie  CbcidtT  Cbrwt  w  tbc  man  who 
'  [  dbowcO  tbc  world  that  all  men  arc  obiccto, 
and  called  to  be  0ubicct)».  ot  t3od’d  Jood  Will. 

!  1?c  taiiabt  tbie  Icddon  m  cbuuanid  and  para* 

bled:  br>  dind  wordd  and  aeneroud  deedd;  witb 
dcatbmit  uweetwe  and  a  wbip  ot  dmall  cordd. 

!j  l>et  underneatb  "feid  wratb.it  wron^,  toward 
.  _  .j  wronfl»doerd  De  telt  tbc  \>earmiut  ot  a  ben  that 

would  antber  ber  cbiebend  under  ber  wina; 
tbc  ptt\:  that  pra\:ed,  “#.ntber.  toratvc  tbem,  tor  tbc?  hnow  not 
wbat  tbcb  do.” 

Wbat,  then,  id  a  Cbridtian!  Hot  be  wbo  dlavidhl?  obdcrvcd 
the  letter  ot  tbid  or  that  i>addaae,  torn  trom  ltd  uncertain  contert 
in  dimple  ancient  conMtiond.  Cbe  Cbrldtian  id  be  wbo  in  complet 
modern  conditiond  treelb  and  rcadonablv?  reproduced  tbe  !lba#ter*d 
lore  tor  men;  iMddtrenuoudoppodition  hi5  word  and  weapon  towrona 
doina;  Hid  charitable  didpoditlon  toward  repentant  wrona*doerd. 

Will  tbe  Jbridtian  tiabt?  He  preterd  peace.  He  will  not  ttabt 
tor  aaatcddion  or  a.iin.  l>ct  rather  than  let  t\:rann\:  opprcdd  tbe 
wean,  ludt  rarldb  tbe  deteiidcledd.  arced  erploit  tbe  poor.  hv;pocrid\j 
bloeh  tbe  entranee  to  Heaven,  be  will  ttabt  with  tbe  arnu^  and  navv; 
with  tbe  police  .ind  ti>e  courtd;  and.  on  tbe  uncivilijcd  trontier.  with 
bid  revolver  and  bid  own  riabt  arm.  l^et  be  will  do  it  without 
malice;  with  dorrow  that  be  bad  to;  with  toraivencdd  at  tbe  tirdt 
dian  ot  penitence;  witb  outdtretebed  bandd  ot  belptulncdd  ad  doon 
ad  tbe  vanquidbed  durrender. 

Shall  a  Cbridtian  aive  all  to  tbe  poor!  liUe  bid  iHadter.  be  will 
otter  all  that  be  bad  to  tbe  dcrvice  ot  tbe  »3ood  Will.  I6ut  tbe  Oood 
Will  udualU:  Indd  bun  awe  dome  to  cbaritp,  reluuon.  and  retorm; 
invedt  dome  directly  or  tbroiuib  davina  liidtitutioiid  in  productive 
indudtri};  dpend  dome  on  bimdelt  and  bid  tamilij  and  tnendd.  Co 
didtribute  bid  wealth  between  tbede  three  tactord.  ad  tbe  v3ood 
Will  dircctd.  Id  tbe  Cbridtian  ude  ot  mone\?. 

How  tar  dbort  ot  tbid  ideal  mav  one  tall  and  dtill  be  a  Cbridtian! 
In  principle,  not  at  all.  Whoever  deliberately  didreaardd  tbe 
riabtd  and  interedtd  ot  a  dinale  human  beina.  ebcridbcd  a  particle 
ot  untoraivina  malice,  or  witbboldd  a  dinale  uncoiidecrated  penny, 
talld  iltoaetber  dlaort  ot  beina  a  Cbridtian.  Cbrouab  lanorance  be 
may  err  eareaioudly;  in  paddion  Ik  may  din  horribly:  yet  it  Cbrid* 
tianlihe  Good  Will  be  bidcberidlaed  ideal.it  every  departure  there* 
trom  be  repented,  be  id  a  child  ot  tbe  jf  at  her  he  really  meaiid  to 
dcrve.  a  didciple  ot  tbe  Cbridt  he  ever  do  taultily  tollowd. 

Hot  that  every  Cbridtian  id  erplicitly  condcioud  ot  all  tbid. 
Cbrouab  home  atmodpbere.  church  wordhip.  or  the  dpirit  ot  tbe 
Chridtian  community,  one  may  arow  aradually  and  dub»condcioudly 
into  that  dtrenuoud.  aracloud.  tree  and  readonable  dervice  witb 
God'd  Good  Will  tor  all  wbicb.  however  a-tuied.  id  M»e  marh  ot 
the  Cbridtian  man.  -uani.  E>eWitt  layde. 

aSrundwick.  flbalne  pusiN-nt  «ow^♦lll eciic.K. 
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j  0  isag  that  a  Obnetian  ig  a  man  wbo  tollowg 
I  tbc  tcacbmgg  ol  Cbngt  la  to  provohc  trom 
one  or  mote  quarteca  an  inatant  fire  ol 
I  queatlona  aucb  aa:  XUbo  waa  CbnatT  TjQaa 
t)e  a  biatoncal  peraon?  Can  we  accept  aa 
'  t)la  own.  aavinqa  wbicb  we  hnow  were  not 
!  put  Into  wntinq  until  v^eara  after  l‘>ia  beatb! 

^  .*ta  all  tbe  aecta  ot  Cbnatenbom  Oiaaqrce  aa 
to  tbe  meantnq  of  tbeae  aame  te.ncbinfla,  wbo  la  qo:nq  to  aa?  witb 
autborlt?  wbat  Cbrlai  meant! 

Cbete  waa  a  time  when  tbla  aort  of  intellectual  bombardment 
would  alienee  tbe  arer.aqe  man.  It  doea  ao  no  lonqet.  Wow  be 
la  read?  to  aa?:  “1  don't  hnow  wbat  ?ou  are  talbinq  about,  but 
1  do  hnow  wbat  a  Cbriatian  la.” 

Cbe  truth  la.  tbe  average  man  of  to*da?  baa  ealml?  taben  tbe 
ideala  of  bia  own  time  and  Identified  tbem  witb  Cbrlat’a  teaebinga. 
If  aahed  wbat  tbeae  ideala  are.  be  doea  not  beaitate.  lie  can 
count  tbem  otf  on  bia  tingera  for  ?ou.  find  when  be  baa  enumer* 
ated  tbem.  be  will  be  quite  lihcl?  to  conclude:  “Cbcrc.  now. 
?ou  bare  tbe  real  teacblnga  ot  Cbtlat.”  1  have  to  grant  that, 
in  aa?ing  tbia.  tbe  average  man  la  arbitrar?  r.itber  than  logical: 
but  1  inaiat  that  be  baa  one  lufi'tificatlon  that  la  final.  It  la  tbla: 
tbe  great  maaa  of  ua.  bia  fellowa.  abare  bia  conviction.  cUe 
underatand  eiactl?  wbat  be  meana.  and  we  aa?  and  mean 
eiactl?  tbe  aame  thing  ouraelvea.  Wow  It  la  ariomatic  that  tbe 
meaning  that  tbe  maaa  of  people  give  a  word,  a  pbraae.  an  eiprea^ 
aion.  bccomea  “b?  iiaage”  tbe  accepted  meaning. 

So  tbe  argumentative  bair»aplitter  ma?  inaiat  till  ©ooniada? 
that  Cbriat  waa  nierel?  tbc  apiritual  leader  of  a  amall  acet  that 
atarted  two  tbouaand  ?eata  ago  in  paleatinc.  far  removed  b?  time 
and  diatance  from  modern  life  and  prcaent*da?  problema.  lUe 
hnow  better:  Cbriat  la  unlveraal.  not  aectarian:  Cbriat  la  before 
ua.  not  behind  ua.  We  la  tbc  ver?  embodiment  of  all  tbc  ideala 
toward  wbicb  tbia  civili3ation  of  oura  la  blindl?  groping.  In  a 
matter  of  emotional  conviction  lihe  tbla.  argumenta  are  of  no  avail. 
.Ha  well  tr?  to  perauadc  ua  that  we  are  at  fault  biatoncall?  when 
we  apeah  of  Xincoln  aa  tbc  embodiment  of  .Hmcrican  ideala.  .Ha 
tbc  figure  of  lincoln  baa  tahen  poaaeaaion  of  tbe  imagination  of  tbe 
.Hmcrican  people,  ao  tbe  figure  of  Cbriat  poaaeaaca  tbc  imagination 
of  tbe  Cbriatian  world. 

.Hnd  what  are  tbeae  Cbriatian  ideala  wbicb  tbe  average  man 
ao  ardentl?  belicvca  are  tbc  teacbinga  of  Cbriat!  Were  are  aonie 
ot  tbem:  tbe  Ideal  ot  bueincaa  integnt?.  ot  aocial  juaticc.  of 
political  boncat?.  ot  clean  living.  It  la  of  one  of  tbeae  that  tbe 
average  man  la  tbinhing  when  ?ou  aah  bun:  "CUbat  la  a  Cbriatian! 
and  be  anawera  ?ou  aimpl?:  .H  Cbriatian  la  a  man  wbo  tollowa  tbe 
te.acbinga  of  Cbriat. 

parlier  Jillmore 

Wcw  I’oth.  W.  l». 
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Everybody’s  Magazine 


“Christianity  is  not  a  marble  statue  chiseled 
out  at  one  time  and  place  for  all  future  gen¬ 
erations  to  contemplate,  to  adore,  to  pat¬ 
tern  by.  Its  underlying  characteristics  are 
freedom,  sjwntaneity,  growth.”  “Christ  is 
all  things  to  all  men,”  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times.  The  bigger  a  man  is  the  more  he 
hnds  in  Him.  “Christianity  is  a  stream  in 
which  a  lamb  may  wade  but  an  elephant 
must  swim.” 

“To  ask  how  far  behind  Christ  a  man 
may  lag,  is  either  irrelevant  or  the  ver>’  key¬ 
note  of  religious  hypocrisy.”  “It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  direction,  not  of  distance.”  “The  es¬ 
sential  thing  is  a  spirit  and  understanding 
like  that  which  was  in  Christ.”  Whatever 
way  you  get  it,  whatever  way  you  manifest 
it,  it  is  the  same.  “You  may  l>e  leagues  be¬ 
hind.  What  matter?  You  have  ahead — 
Eternity.” 


Tht  World's  Work 

Few  of  the  writers  believe  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  should  be  followed  literally 
by  ever>'  one.  They  are  a  matter  of  chang¬ 
ing  ethics.  The  writers  jK-rceive  that  “to 
each  man  Life  is  a  new  and  unique  thing.” 
Each  of  us  is  a  different  problem  contributed 
to  the  working  out  of  the  truths  which  are 
personified  in  Christ,  but  which  all  mankind 
knows  exist  indep)endently  of  him. 

We  can  not  all  be  conscious  of  these 
things.  But  whether  we  are  or  not,  so  long 
as  each  is  doing  his  human  work,  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity,  in  the  spirit  and  toward  the 
end  which  Christ  saw — we  are  Christians. 
To  rid  the  world  of  sin,  evil,  poverty,  and 
disease  is  a  task  which  requires  the  travail 
of  a  whole  humanity,  including  the  sinful, 
evil,  jKX)r,  and  sick  themselves.  Not  a  hu¬ 
manity  all  doing  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way,  but  one  in  which  “each  of  us  is 


doing  the  work  which  falls  to  him,  faithfully 
and  with  a  heart  that  has  no  envy,  rancor, 
or  malice  toward  the  other  fellow  and  his 
work.”  .^nd  “there  are  unnumbered  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  unsung  Christians  in  the 
home  and  in  all  walks  of  life.” 

The  Day's  Duty 

“To  love  your  neighlx>r  means  to  see  that 
you  and  he  come  to  about  the  same  thing 
before  the  immensity  of  life  and  its  task.” 
.\11  man’s  knowledge,  culture,  and  stations 
of  life  are  worth  nothing  unless  they  bear 
ujwn  this  task,  and  all  are  on  the  same  level 
before  it.  In  it,  no  one  field  or  faculty  of 
the  mind  is  sujKrior  to  another.  The  scien¬ 
tist,  the  business  man,  the  legislator,  the 
social  reformer,  the  worker  who  merely 
faithfully  rears  and  equips  a  family  are, 
whatsoever  their  task,  “all  doing  to  the 
glor>’  of  God”  and  would  all  win  the  “well 
done”  of  Christ. 

In  whatever  relation  you  stand  to  Christ, 
the  first  thing  He  would  condemn  would  l>e  * 
the  shirking  of  your  human  duties  and  rela¬ 
tions.  “For  the  Gos|>el  is  one  of  Life  here 
and  now,  as  well  as  of  Eternity,”  and  one 
must  live  to  be  a  Christian  at  all.  “Ca^ar 
is  the  body  of  our  temjwral  duties.”  “Ren¬ 
der  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Cae¬ 
sar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.” 

So,  to  our  520.t,  Christianity  means  serv¬ 
ice  to  God  and  man — a  service  in  which 
there  is  g(xxl-will  and  a  belief  in  the  higher 
destiny  of  mankind.  But  there  is  no  rule, 
they  feel,  to  judge  all  men  by.  Each  of  us 
has  his  own  cause  or  master  to  serv’e,  in 
his  own  way.  “Who  art  thou,”  they 
ask,  “that  judgest  another  man’s  serv’- 
ant?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.” 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


cz 


SATURATED  with  the  emotion  and 
thought  of  our  Christian  letters,  we 
went  to  the  author  of  “The  Inside  of 
the  Cup,”  and  said  to  him: 


“WTien  the  war  broke  out,  even.’  day 
some  one  said,  as  Galsworthy  did:  ‘This 
marks  the  passing  of  mystical  Christianity. 
Something  is  needed  by  the  world  to-day 


0  be  a  tollowcr  ot  3cdue,  tbc  Jbrwt,  w  to  be 
,j  tbe  tollower  ot  a  lite,  not  ot  a  boctma.  It  \i 
il  not  to  be  a  mere  imitator  ot  an  mbivtbnal 
.1  in  bw  aet^,  worba,  mannera.  aa  one  woulb 
;!  copv;  a  vneee  ot  aeulpture  trom  tbe  maater* 
j  pteee  ot  an  artiat;  but  ratber  to  taabion 
I  one’ a  own  lite  in  aeeorbanee  witb  tbe  apirit 
j  anb  teebnique  one  baa  learneb  unber  tbe 
tutelage  anb  mapiration  ot  tbe  maater. 

Cbe  lite  ot  3eaua  waa  tbe  eipreaaion  ot  a  will.  Ita  moat 
unuiue  anb  cbar.ieterlatie  qnalitt!  la,  that  it  waa  caaentiaUrj  a  lite 
ot  qoob*will  towarb  men.  Ev»erv  worb,  ev*erv!  aet  wbieb  baa  eome 
to  be  aeeepteb  aa  tna  waa  motireb  bt»  qoob»will.  It  waa  not  a 
aloppxj  aentimentalitv;,  but  will.  It  waa  not  tbe  outcome  ot  rlqib 
!  obebience  to  atanbarba  anb  preeepta  outaibe  Inmaelt.  It  waa, 
ratber.  tbe  apontaneoua  erpreaaion  ot  one  wboae  whole  lite  w.aa 
motiveb  In?  a  will  that  w.aa  qoob  towarb  men;  that  willeb  tbem 
qoob.  inbivibiiallv?  anb  eolleetiveh?. 

j=lin?  other  lite  ao  motiveb  la  a  Cbriatian  lite.  Co  be  one  wbo 
ab.H^ea  bia  lite  .nceorbinq  to  tbia  spirit,  \\  boae  worba  anb  beeba 
aie  tboae  motiveb  b\?qoob»will  towarb  men.  la  to  be  a  Cbriatian 
in  ti>e  moat  practical  aenae  poeaible.  Quite  .aaibe  trom  an\? 
queation  ot  ibealitiea  or  ot  mere  rule=ot»tbumb  eontormit\?  to  tbe 
preeepta  anb  eiample  ot  3eaua,  a  lite  ao  motiveb  will  be  that  ot 
an  actual  Cbriatian. 

Hor  can  aucb  a  lite  be  meaaureb  bv  a  tape»line  ot  tormal  con* 
aiatencx?  in  ita  inbivibual  .icta  or  worba.  3eaua  Inmaelt  waa  not 
alwa\?a  conaiatent.  It  we  tahe  Dia  worba  or  tna  beeba  one  bv  one 
anb  compare  tbem;  but  tahen  all  toqetber  aa  one  maaterplece 
ot  tl.>e  qoobswillinq  lite,  tbei?  merqe  into  a  pertectlx?  a\?nimetrical 
worn  ot  art— tbe  art  ot  riqbt  Itviiiq— a  lite  ot  human  aervice.  Cbe 
aame  man  wbo  liveb  bv  tbe  principle  “love  vonr  enemiea.  bleaa 
them  that  curae  vou.”  alao  aaib  “1  am  come  not  to  aenb  peace, 
but  a  aworb;”  anb  tbe  aame  man  curaeb  rounblvtbe  tormal  re» 
liqioniata  ot  l3ia  bax?,  anb  acourqeb  tbe  monex?»cbanqera  trom  tbe 
temple.  iHll  anb  aevcral.  tbeae  beeba  anb  worba  are  anb  xvere 
conaiatent  xxutb  tbe  lite  ot  qoob»will  that  waa  iJia  own. 

Cbe  aupreme  teat  la,  not  bow  cloaelx?  or  boxv  t.ar  bebinb  tbe 
.qbaatcr  one  trubqea  anb  atumblea,  but  xvbetber  one’a  lite  la 
motiv’eb  bx?  a  xx’ill  that  la  qoob  toxvarb  men;  whether  one’a 
xvorba  anb  intluencea  are  caat  on  tbe  aibe  ot  aoeial  aervice  ratber 
than  that  ot  aelt*aqqranbt3ement.  It  aucb  be  tbe  lite,  then 
i  that  litc  xvill  be  a  rebemptive  one  in  tbe  xvorlb;  one  that  touebea 
j  other  livea  xxntb  aavinq  poxx’er  anb  makea  tor  a  axxveter  anb 
1  nobler  aocietx?.  It  xx’ill  be  Cbriatian. 

.tJutte, /Ront.  Xexxna  3.  E’uncan 
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in  place  of  its  outworn  Christianity  of 
church,  creed  and  Scripture,  and  its  re¬ 
ligion  of  myth,  mtxKl  and  personal  feel¬ 
ing.’ 

“Were  these  men  right? — we  wondered. 

The  Question 

“To  put  it  to  the  test  so  far  as  we  were 
able,  in  our  December  number  we  invited 
our  readers  to  tell  us  what  they  thought  of 
Christianity  to-day.  Five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  men  and  women,  of  all 
kinds,  replied.  Most  of  them  said  emphat¬ 
ically  that  the  war  means  the  failure  of  a 
Christianity  which  is  losing  the  jH.*rsonality 
of  Christ.  Christianity  can  not  be  merely 
a  code  of  practical  intellectual  rules  of  social 
conduct.  Such  a  code  is  of  little  use  to 
humanity  unless  it  have  behind  it  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  of  a  mystical  emotion  that  springs 
from  the  personality  of  the  Master.  Now, 
Mr.  Churchill,  as  a  student  of  the  religious 
situation  to-day,  what  do  you  make  of  this 
l>aradox?” 

Mr.  Churchill  caught  the  sinrit  of  our 
question  immediately.  He  read  some  of  the 
letters,  and  with  our  summary’  of  them  in 
mind,  gave  us  this  concise  statement  of  his 
attitude  toward  our  problem: 

“I  have  had  time  to  glance  over  only  a 
few  of  the  letters  which  have  been  selecterl 
from  the  mass,  and  the  best  of  these,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post  [page 
461].  It  states  concisely  the  gist  of  the 
matter. 

“If  Mr.  Galsworthy  means  by  mystical 
Christianity  a  belief  in  the  reversal  of 
natural  laws  through  Christ’s  |)ower,  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  such  mysticism  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  greatest  need  in 
religion  to-day  is  clear  thinking,  scientific 
thinking.  The  mind  which  clings  to  the 
Ijelief  that  anything  is  possible,  irre¬ 
spective  of  natural  law,  is  peculiarly  harm¬ 
ful. 

“.\nd  yet,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  science, 
such  an  attitude  is  still  firevalent.  Few 
jieople  indeed  are  w’illing  to  believe  that  a 
life  of  great  strength  and  beauty  and  free¬ 
dom  can  be  built  up  by  patient  and  careful 
study  and  use  of  natural  laws.  It  is  no  use 
for  the  church  to  become  la.\  in  its  insistence 
ujwn  particular  miraculous  doctrines  like 
the  Virgin  birth.  The  whole  temper  and 
atmosphere  of  the  church  to-day  is  one  of 
miracle. 


“Science  for  centuries  was  under  the  wing 
of  the  church  and  was  touchetl  with  this  in¬ 
fluence  of  miracle.  But  since  the  days  when 
science  fought  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
broke  away  from  the  control  of  the  church, 
there  have  been  these  two  attitudes  of  mind, 
growing  up  side  by  side,  but  touching  one 
another  very  rarely:  The  attitude  of  mind 
on  the  one  hand  which  feels  that  if  we  but 
ask  of  Nature  diligently  enough  we  shall, 
bit  by  bit,  get  from  her  the  secret  of  an* 
individual  and  social  life  which  shall  l)ear 
the  greatest  happiness  for  all;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  attitude  which  dejK'nds  on 
suiMjrnatural  interference  to  get  us  out  of 
our  difficulties. 

“The  motiern  Christian  must  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  truth  of  modern  science 
and  modern  criticism.  Between  the  old  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  and  the  new  a  Sa¬ 
hara  must  be  crossed.  In  these  days 
there  are  many  who  are  stranded  in 
the  desert,  and  it  is  the  affair  of  those  who 
are  making  a  constructive  Christianity  in 
harmony  with  modern  science  to  rescue 
them. 

“Religion  is  the  spiritual  driving  force 
behind  ever>'  creative  act  in  art,  invention, 
government,  and  the  search  for  truth.  It 
simply  needs  to  be  interjireted  in  terms  of 
modern  science,  for  it  is  still  emliedded  in 
ancient  theories  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
disproved. 

The  Road  to  Peace 

“So  far  as  the  question  of  Christianity 
and  the  war  is  concerned,  Christianity  and 
the  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-interest  are 
diametrically  oj)|K)sed.  This  doctrine  is 
still  our  economic  creed.  As  Mr.  Post  inti¬ 
mates,  it  is  quite  im|x)ssible  for  the  indi- 
\idual  to  practise  Christianity  in  a  social 
IxKly  the  ver>'  law  of  whose  being  is  con¬ 
trary-  to  the  Christian  principle. 

“Wars  l>ctween  mcxlern  nations  are 
merely  the  logical  results  of  the  economic 
philosophy  of  enlightened  self-interest,  the 
use  of  the  army  and  navy  to  extend  a  na¬ 
tion’s  commercial  iK)wer.  The  cure  will 
consist  in  evolving  an  economic  dwtrine  in 
harmony  with  Christianity,  based  on  human 
needs,  on  a  comiK-tition  of  ser\ice,  on  a 
sense  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind  rather 
than  on  individualism.  And  there  is  every 
sign  that  such  an  economics  is  in  the  process 
of  cYolution.” 
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You  limit  the  question  to  the  “actual,” 
in  contradistinction  to  the  “ideal” 
Christian.  But  what  is  the  actual 
Christian  if  not  an  ideal  Christian  in  the 
making?  Christianization  is  growth  of  the 
actual  toward  the  ideal;  and  from  a  germ 
no  larger,  it  may  be,  than  a  mustard  seed. 
Of  degree,  as  there  is  no  {x)int  of  growth 
from  seed  to  blossom  where  one  can  say, 
“This  is  not  actual  mustard” — neither  is 
there  any  stage  of  Christian  effort  where  one 
may  say,  “This  is  not  actual  Christianity.” 

In  some  respects — war,  for  instance,  or 
capital  punishment — many  Christians  re¬ 
pudiate  the  Christian  ideal.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  hypocrites;  they  are  so  few  as 
to  be  negligible.  Nor  am  I  thinking  of 
paganbtic  Christians  who  worship  the 
letter  but  ignore  the  spirit.  I  refer  to 
Christians  who  sincerely  try  to  let  the 
Christian  ideal  regulate  their  lives  in  indi¬ 
vidual  relationships,  yet  reverse  it  as  to  the 
common  life. 

They  are  actual  Christians  in  intercourse 
distinctly  individual.  VVe  can  not  judge 
their  motives,  to  l)e  sure,  but  their  actions 
would  stand  the  test  of  “good  works.” 
They  do  not  steal,  nor  murder,  and  they 
give  alms  abundantly.  In  other  individual 
respects  also  they  oliey  the  second  great 
Commandment.  But  in  common  relation- 
shii  ) — those  of  the  social  “solidarity,”  re¬ 
lationships  in  which  the  individual  is  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  mass — they  discredit  the 
Christian  ideal  in  conduct  and  explain  it 
away  in  principle. 


This  contradiction  is  at  the  heart  of  your 
question. 

It  turns  upon  the  conflict  between  indi¬ 
vidual  unity  and  social  unity.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns  the  Christian  is  hampered 
only  by  individual  temptations;  but  in 
common  affairs  he  is  limited  by  the  web 
and  woof  of  the  social  fabric  of  which  he  is 
an  integral  part. 

To  abstain  from  individual  murder  he 
has  only  his  own  murderous  impulses  to 
check.  Not  so  if  his  government  goes  to 
war.  Conscription  or  taxation,  or  both, 
will  then  coerce  him. 

This  contrast  is  true  also  of  the  preda¬ 
tory  p>assion.  From  individual  stealing \ 
he  can  refrain;  but  if  his  government  up¬ 
holds  land  monopoly,  for  instance,  he  must 
either  prosper  unjustly  or  be  unjustly  ex¬ 
ploited — must  steal  or  be  stolen  from. 
Such  dilemmas  are  abundant.  They  gen¬ 
erate  social  impulses  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  ideal;  these  react  uiwn  individual 
impulses;  and  out  of  it  all  there  come,  as 
to  social  affairs,  Christian  opinion  and 
conduct  inconsistent  with  the  high  ideal 
that  Christians  pursue  in  individual  con¬ 
cerns.  The  resulting  confusion  evolves  the 
emgma  your  question  expresses. 

I  offer  this  answer:  An  actual  Christian 
is  one  who  in  indixidual  concerns  sincerely 
tries  to  practise  the  Christian  ideal,  and  in 
common  affairs  sincerely  tries  to  convert 
to  the  Christian  ideal  the  social  organism 
of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Louis  F.  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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P'TER  the  preat  Mohammedan 

A  rebellion  in  Central  Asia  the  Da¬ 
lai  Lama  of  Thibet  was  ordered 
^  by  the  Peking  court  to  send  his 

tri-annual  tribute  by  the  southern  route 
from  Lhasa.  It  was  an  awkward  route, 
but  it  had  to  be  followed. 

There  came  a  time,  howev'er,  when  a 
great  revolution  shook  South  China,  and  the 
Dalai  Lama,  knowing  that  Peking  would  not 
commend  him  for  over-discretion,  once  more 
turned  his  caravans  to  the  north  through  the 
roaring  heights  of  Thibet. 

And  this  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  interfered  in  a  most  curious 
manner  with  the  hunting  plans  of  Steve 
Brodney  and  the  unprofessional  “Doc” 
Shreyer.  For  Steve  and  the  Doc  had  lived 
two  years  sufficiently  far  in  the  interior 
to  make  them  long  for  the  untrod  uplands  of 


Thibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  They  were 
iKith  mighty  hunters,  and  .seemed  to  have 
shot  a  little  of  eveiything  in  China,  from 
seq)ents  in  Yunnan  to  the  drab  tigers  of 
Manchuria. 

It  was  in  southern  Mongolia,  where  they 
had  been  seeking  out  the  long-tailed  moun¬ 
tain  goat,  that  their  rt'd-facerl  Mongol  hunt¬ 
ers  told  them  tales  of  the  flame-eyed  snow 
leopards,  the  weird  man-apes,  and  the  wild 
camels  far,  far  to  the  west. 

“Slap-bang  against  the  doggoned  wall  of 
the  Pamirs,”  objected  Shreyer,  doing  his 
best  to  keep  the  eager  light  out  of  his  eyes; 
but  the  novelty  of  wild  camels  was  too 
much  for  him, 

Hoberr,  the  hunter,  who  felt  that  he  had 
known  Shreyer  in  a  previous  incarnation, 
resumed  his  account,  his  flat,  good-natured 
face  li\id  in  the  white  glow  of  the  argol 
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stoves,  as  he  squatted  comfortably  on  his 
haunches  like  an  American  plains  Indian, 
seldom  gesticulating,  but  coloring  his  yams 
with  vixid  metaphor.  Sab  Tak,  a  young 
Mongol,  cuddled  near  him,  drawing  reflec¬ 
tively  on  his  long  pi|)e. 

Steve  Brodnev’  seemed  the  only  uninter¬ 
ested  one  of  the  group.  His  great  length 
was  stretched  away  from  the  fire  on  a  pile 
of  sheejiskins,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head,  and  his  intent  eyes  fixed  on  the  low- 
hung  stars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  as  keen  as  Shreyer’s,  but  he  kept 
it  jKnt  up  until  time  for  action  under  cover 
of  a  good-natured  c\’nicism,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  what  Shreyer  decided  was  exact¬ 
ly  what  they  both  intended  to  do.  He  was 
an  Englishman  of  Magdalen,  had  played 
Rugby  for  his  county,  and  could  cany  his 
two  hundred  {xjunds  over  a  hundred  yards 
in  a  fraction  less  than  eleven  seconds. 

Shreyer  was  his  complement :  an  .\merican, 
short,  stocky  as  a  Mongol  pony,  and  as  wiiy, 
clear-headed,  and  quick  in  action,  a  man 
who  had  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of  self- 
I)reservation  from  the  days  of  his  wild-eyed 
youth  when  they  chased  him  out  of  Sonora 
across  a  continent,  until  his  later-day  en¬ 
counters  with  the  Red  Beards  of  Manchuria. 

.\s  Hoberr  elaborated  on  the  plenitude  of 
wild  yak  and  camels  in  the  Kwen-lun  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  form  the  northern  barrier  of 
Thil>et,  Brodney  was  formulating  a  des¬ 
patch  to  Peking  announcing  his  western 
dej)arture  in  such  terms  as  would  make 
the  adventure  seem  reasonable.  Shreyer, 
alive  with  interest,  had  made  up  the 
minds  of  both  at  Hoberr’s  first  words. 

A  week  later  they  were  in  the  great 
grass  desert  embraced  by  the  most 
northerly  crook  of  the  Hwang-ho, 
where  the  Inner  Mongols  graze 
their  herds  of  sheep  and  ponies  in 
the  months  of  spring.  Much  sand 
there  was  in  parts,  enough  to  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  terrible  wastes  to  the  west. 
'I'he  days  were  hot  and  the  bights  were 
cold;  but  the  plains  were  beginning  to  take 
on  patches  of  green.  And  they  were  dotted 
with  clusters  of  Mongol  tents.  The  moon¬ 
faced,  good-natured  natives,  the  wolfish 
dogs  that  prowled  about  ownerless,  the  hob¬ 
bled  p)onies  and  lazy,  ruminative  camels — 
all  jwacefully  drifting  through  their  nomadic 
lives  under  a  lofty,  fleckless  sky  in  a  region 
whose  limits  are  marked  only  by  the  rising 


and  setting  sun — began  to  work  a  spell  on 
the  two  adventurers.  It  was  a  life  of  real 
liberty,  where  a  man’s  kne  character  was 
his  only  law  and  guide. 

Shreyer,  shedding  the  shell  of  suspicion 
which  grows  on  men  too  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  Brodney,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  mild  cynicism  that  the  social  life  of 
London  had  bred,  both  took  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  world.  Care-free  bo>s  they 
seemed,  purely  on  pleasure  bent. 

The>'  drifted  across  the  desert  and  plains, 
north  of  the  pretty  valley  of  Ning-hsia 
where  the  plums  and  medlars  were  already 
rip>ening,  through  the  dunes  and  rock  hills 
skirting  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Wall 
which  winds  sinuously  toward  the  Takla- 
Makan  desert  in  a  crumbled  pile  like  a  sun¬ 
baked  earthworm  on  a  flagstone,  and  final¬ 
ly  through  the  Jade  Gate,  westernmost  of 
the  defenses  of  .\ncient  China.  Here  they 
turned  south  and  entered  theTs’aidam,  that 
waste  of  salt  and  mud  and  sand  which  is 
the  scourings  of  northern  Thibet.  .  .  . 

.4nd  as  they  traveled  southward  toward 
the  Kwen-lun  barriers  of  northern  Thibet, 
care-free  and  jubilant  at  the  thought  of  apn 
proaching  big  game,  the  Dalai  Lama’s  trib¬ 
ute  caravan  was  toiling  northward  across 
the  Roof  of  the  World  toward  Buddha’s 
Caldron,  the  Pass  that  lets  down  into  the 
plains. 

The  worn-out  karpon,  leader  of  the  cara¬ 
van,  was  fast  becoming  irresponsible  as  his 
yak  and  camels  scrap>ed  across  the  towering, 
rocky  void  of  Thibet,  shrouded  in 
mists,  cut  by  the  high-flying  gales, 
beaten  by  storms  of  hail,  and  smoth¬ 
ered  in  whispering  snow.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  he  had  no  fear 
of  man,  for  his  caravan  was  busy 
battling  with  elemental  forces,  and 
as  they  approached  the  Kwen-lun 
range,  where  the  Tangut  robbers 
scour  the  mountain  ranges  and 
topple  boulders  into  the  passes,  he  was  too 
e.xhausted,  and  the  men  and  the  cattle 
with  him,  to  feel  any  fear  of  petty  humans. 

The  camel  bells  tolled  mournfully,  and 
the  harassed  karpon  cared  not  whether  the 
heavens  fell  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth  gaped 
and  swallowed  him.  .  .  . 

But  Lop,  the  kushok,  the  Dalai  Lama’s 
commercial  agent  at  Donkyr,  two  weeks’ 
journey  east  of  the  pass,  who  was  anxiously 
waiting  to  relieve  the  karpon  and  take 
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personal  charge  of  the  caravan  after  its  des¬ 
cent  into  the  plains,  most  emphatically  did 
care. 

The  revolution  which  had  caused  the 
tribute  train  to  turn  northward  had  had 
a  palsying  effect  on  the  government  and 
the  Tangut  robbers  accordingly  conducted 
their  forays  along  the  mountain  passes  with 
vicious  insolence  and  barbaric  zest.  Where¬ 
fore  Lop,  waiting  impatiently  for  news  of  its 
approach,  was  tremulous  for  the  safety  of  the 
tribute  caravan;  and  Lop  was  a  brave 
man. 

He  was  a  fat  lama,  assigned  by  the  Dalai 
Lama  to  look  out  for  his  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for  all  the  pontiff’s  caravans. 
.Accordingly  he  made  his  headquarters  at 
Donkyr  in  northeastern  Thibet,  where  he 
could  meet  the  caravans  going  and  coming. 
He  was  an  unecclesiastical-appoaring  por- 
son,  with  a  shaven  head  and  pockmarked 
face.  His  teeth  were  not  p>articularly  good, 
and  his  nose,  small  as  it  was,  had  been 
twisted  by  a  pebble  thrown  from  the 
heights;  but  his  full,  good-humored  lips  and 
his  shrewd  eyes,  which  often  spx)ke  fOr  him 
in  a  genial  way,  made  him  out  to  be  a 
worthy  man.  His  left  hand  was  crippjled. 
Once  when  attacked  by  robbers  he  had  seiz¬ 
ed  his  assailant’s  bare  blade  while  he  reached 
for  his  own  long  dagger.  He  veiy  nearly 
lost  his  hand;  but  the  roblor  lost  something 
that  was  far  more  pirecious  to  him. 

Lop)  was  plainly  anxious.  He  was  not 
one  to  repx)se  absolute  confidence  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate;  and  he  always  worried  over  the 
caravans  until  he  could  take  p)ersonal  charge. 
To  be  resp)onsible  for  the  Emp)eror's  tribute 
from  Thibet  is  to  shoulder  a  great  burden; 
for  this  tribute  was  worth  almost  three 
million  taels — tribute  of  rare  medicines  and 
furs,  soft  silver,  raw  rubies  from  the  hidden 
valleys  near  Ladakh,  p)recious  jade,  shawls, 
and  rugs  from  Cashmere,  and  ingots  of 
pmrest  gold  from  the  washings  of  the  Sangpx) 
River. 

In  defining  the  northern  route  Lop  had 
sp)ecified  Buddha’s  Caldron  as  the  most 
suitable  exit  from  Thibet;  for  it  was  west 
of  the  customaiy  range  of  the  Tangut  bands 
of  roblx;rs,  and  he  hop)ed  thus  to  elude  them. 
But  still  he  had  his  doubts.  Suddenly  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  meet  the  caravan  in 
the  mountains  and  guide  it  through  the  pass 
in  p)erson. 

Tucking  his  yellow  robe  between  his  legs. 


Lop  lifted  himself  into  the  saddle  and,  with 
his  beads  rattling  at  his  waist,  a  little  bone 
prayer-wheel  held  high  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  reins  in  the  left,  he  cantered  away 
toward  the  p)lace  where  Buddha’s  Caldron 
emp)ties  on  to  the  plain.  .\  solitaiy  servant 
accomp)anied  him,  for  he  traveled  in  haste 
and  made  no  fuss  al)out  the  order  of  his  go¬ 
ing.  He  trusted  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
nomads  for  shelter  at  night  and  food  upx)n 
the  way. 

On  the  tenth  day,  as  the  sun  vanished  in 
the  west,  he  came  up)on  a  strange  encamp)- 
ment,  near  the  foot  of  the  piass. 

On  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  in  a  tiny 
grove  of  larch  and  birch  trees,  was  a  Mongol 
tent  with  seven  excellent  pxjnies  browsing  on 
the  young  grass,  and  two  tall  brown  wolf¬ 
hounds  mounting  guard  near  the  door.  This 
alone  was  not  so  strange,  nor  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  Mongols.  But  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  camp),  leaning  against  a 
birch-tree,  was  a  huge  white  man  with  a 
hea\y  jaw,  comp)lacently  smoking  a  p)ip)e 
and  eyeing  him  with  disturbing  intentness; 
while  squatting  at  his  feet  was  another  white 
man  with  a  red  face  and  bristly  chin  and 
cheeks  p)uffed  out  p)ainfully  in  an  effort  to 
blow  music  through  a  Mongol  tlute.  Lop) 
took  them  for  Russians  and  gave  them  the 
Mongol  greeting.  With  outstretched  p)alms 
and  face  turned  upward,  he  calkxl  out: 

“Amur  sambina.” 

.And  they  made  him  welcome. 

.As  the  stars  came  laughing  forth  from  the 
deep)  sky,  they  gathertxl  round  the  argol  fire 
and  talked  quietly,  awetl  by  the  px'aks  which 
towered  eighteen  thousand  feet  into  the 
darkness  and  glowered  down  U|)on  them. 
Loj)  was  disturbed  in  his  heart.  What  were 
these  tierce-looking  barbarians  doing,  heav¬ 
ily  armed,  at  the  ver>'  mouth  of  the  p)ass? 
For  himself,  he  was  a  small  merchant,  he 
said,  returning  after  many  years’  absence 
from  his  h»)me  in  far  Ladakh. 

“Two-horned  Moses!”  exclaimed  Shreyer, 
regarding  him  with  awakened  interest  which 
caused  p)oor  I^)p)  to  curse  himself  for  his  in¬ 
discretion.  Many  years’  trading  meant 
much  money!  “That’s  clean  across  Thil)et 
in  India,  Steve.” 

Brodney  admitted  it. 

“Do  you  go  up)  thn)ugh  the  Lord’s  Fr>’- 
ing-p)an?”  continued  Shreyer  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  indicating  the  gloomy  way  through  the 
mountains.  .Actually,  for  “lord”  he  said, 
Yesu  Ma’shika. 


"no  chance  of  our  stopping 

THE  TRIBUTE  CARAVAN,  THEN?” 
"ah,  no,  praise  BUDDHA,” 
SIGHED  lop;  "ah,  NO.” 
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“Buddha’s  Caldron,”  grunted  Lop,  with 
a  zealot’s  emphasis  on  the  Buddha. 

“All  right.  All  right,”  conceded  Shreyer. 
“Have  it  your  own  way.  I’m  no  theologian ; 
but  I’m  thinking  if  I  lived  in  Ladakh  I 
wouldn’t  thank  God  for  the  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains.” 

This  op>ened  up  possibilities  to  Shreyer, 
and  he  plied  Lop  with  questions  about  the 
passes,  the  game  of  the  country,  the  hid¬ 
den  gem  mines  over  toward  Ladakh;  and 
Lop  began  to  feel  assured  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  new  kind  of  bandit,  who  dared  con¬ 
template  forays  clear  across  the  top  of  the 
world.  But  he  couldn’t  quite  understand 
the  great  blond  man  who  stretched  his 
length  away  from  the  fire,  and  occupied 
himself  tantalizing  the  dogs  and  chuckling 
at  the  conversation,  occasionally  offering  a 
flippant  suggestion. 

“Ask  him  about  the  Dalai  Lama’s  tribute. 
Doc,”  Brodney  said  in  a  pause. 

Shreyer  looked  at  him  with  frank  admira¬ 
tion.  “Son,”  said  he,  “you’re  threatened 
with  intelligence.”  Turning  to  Lop  he  re¬ 
peated  the  question. 

Lop  started,  and  his  smudg\'  face  actual¬ 
ly  paled.  “I  know  notl  I  know  not!”  he 
cried. 

Shreyer  turned  to  Brodney  with  an  in¬ 
credulous  expression;  but  to  Lop  the  ex¬ 
pression  seemed  to  convey  a  secret  under¬ 
standing,  and  he  perceived  an  immediate 
necessity  for  defending  his  master’s  proi>- 
erty.  He  began  to  explain  the  southern 
route,  assuring  them  with  much  persistence 
that  was  the  way  the  caravan  had  gone. 
Shreyer  remarked  mock-seriously; 

“No  chance  of  our  stopping  it,  then?” 

“Ah,  no,  praise  Buddha,”  sighed  Lop; 
“ah,  no.” 

Brodney  grunted  and  went  to  sleep;  and 
Shreyer  soon  followed  his  example.  But 
Lop,  rendered  wakeful  by  his  suspicions, 
turned  his  attention  to  Hoberr  and  Sab  Tak 
and  plied  them  with  questions.  The  Mon¬ 
gols  answered  readily,  and  it  slowly  dawmed 
on  him  that  after  all  the  strangers  were  not 
bandits,  but  merely  wanderers.  He  resolved 
to  take  no  chances,  however,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  Brodney  and  Shreyer  awoke, 
he  was  already  far  on  his  way  up  through 
Buddha’s  Caldron  to  meet  the  tribute 
caravan  somewhere  on  the  other  side. 

“Pooh,  he’s  probably  a  bandit,”  said  Steve. 

“Sure,”  admitted  Shreyer;  “the  dirty 
scab!” 


They  had  their  doubts  about  the  pass, 
but  the  possibility  of  wild  yak  and  camels 
in  the  highlands  persuaded  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  toiled  up  through  the  clammy 
mists,  while  mysterious  voices  whispered  in 
sepulchral  tones  from  out  each  dark  defile, 
and  spirits  seemed  to  float  above  in  whis- 
I)ering  flurries  of  snow.  With  wheezing 
throats  and  burning  lungs,  resting  frequent¬ 
ly  to  breathe  in  huge  quantities  of  air,  they 
managed  to  reach  the  top  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  though  their  ears  were  filled  with  a 
roaring  and  their  insides  were  shot  with 
pain. 

Bleak,  misty,  and  darkening  with  the 
shadows  of  approaching  night,  the  bald, 
gray  mountain  slopes  gave  the  uncanny  im¬ 
pression  of  being  populated  by  spirits  of 
evil.  Hoberr  and  Sab  Tak  felt  this  strongly 
as  they  turned  aside  to  camp  on  a  shelf  at 
the  base  of  a  precipitous  slope.  Even  Brod¬ 
ney  fell  prey  to  an  uneasy  premonition;  but 
the  practical  Shreyer,  quite  unaffected,  slii>- 
jxxl  away  from  camp,  hoping  for  a  sight  of 
strange  game  before  night  shut  down. 

He  made  his  way  at  an  even  elevation 
along  the  precipitous  slo{)e  which  towered 
high  above  the  caravan  trail.  He  could 
easily  trace  the  trail  below  him  where  it  de¬ 
scended  abruptly  into  the  shadowy  valley 
and  suddenly  di.sap|H.*arcd  in  a  narrow  defile 
behind  a  low-j^eaked  mountain.  If  he  scaled 
to  the  crest  of  the  slope  alxjve,  he  might 
look  over  the  mountain  and  see  what  lay 
beyond;  but  there  was  just  as  good  a  chance 
of  sighting  game  in  the  valley  below.  A 
white-necked  iK'ar  tickling  its  back  in  a  bed 
of  pebbles  amused  him,  until  it  discovered 
his  presence  and  scuttled  away  with  a 
startled  “Woof.” 

Continuing  his  way  silently  along  the 
slope  he  followed  the  line  of  the  trail, 
though  many  hundred  feet  above  it,  toward 
the  defile  where  it  vanished.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short;  then  flung  himself  behind  a 
boulder.  A  pebble  had  skip|)ed  past  him 
from  above. 

From  his  new  position  he  studied  the  cliff- 
like  crest  behind  him.  It  was  misty,  but  he 
examined  it  with  grim  intensity  for  several 
minutes  until  satisfied  that  no  living  crea¬ 
ture  was  above  him.  Still  a  bit  apprehen¬ 
sive,  he  turned  his  attention  once  more  to 
the  valley.  When  his  eyes  found  the  trail, 
his  heart  suddenly  gave  a  wild  thump,  and 
he  dropped  back  again  into  shelter. 

Into  plain  view,  at  three  hundred  yards’ 
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range,  from  the  mouth  of  the  defile  had  step¬ 
ped  a  great,  shaggy  camel,  head  high,  nos¬ 
trils  feeling  the  air,  and  haughty  eyes  peer¬ 
ing  over  the  enormous  nose  like  a  suspi¬ 
cious  old  schoolmaster’s  over  his  spectacles. 
Shreyer  tasted  again  all  the  anticipatory 
joy  of  a  first  kill.  Up  went  his  rifle  and 
covered  the  beast;  then  he  lowered  it. 
There  were  other  camels  following  the  lead¬ 
er,  crowding  him,  jostling  him,  grunting  and 
squealing  in  their  eagerness  to  get  through 
the  narrow  way,  stumbling  and  leaping  over 
each  other  with  the  agility  of  calves. 

\  herd  of  yak  was  mingled  with  the  cam¬ 
els,  and  the  long-haired,  ungainly  beasts,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  force  behind,  bounded  awk¬ 
wardly  in  little  spurts  up  the  steep  slopes, 
grunting  outlandishly,  and  loosening  the 
pebbly  soil  with  a  startling  rush,  swelling 
the  uproar  that  rose  in  the  still,  misty  at¬ 
mosphere  like  the  voices  of  frightened 
youngsters  shouting  in  an  empty  house. 
Shreyer  had  wondered  a  bit  over  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  wild  cattle;  he  wondered 
no  more. 

He  was  astounded  and  filled  with  ecstasy. 
At  most  he  had  expected  to  run  across  the 
camels  in  single  pairs,  but  this  actually 
looked  like  a  seasonal  migration.  Still,  he 
had  not  long  to  watch.  Darkness  was  set¬ 
tling  in  the  valleys.  Should  he  call  Brod- 
ney  and  risk  the  chance  of  frightening  the 
beasts,  or  drop  the  leader  and  hope  for  more 
trophies  in  the  morning?  Then  he  caught 
sight  of  Brodney  running  toward  him  along 
the  slofje,  shouting  and  gesticulating. 
Shreyer  chuckled  and  flung  up  his  rifle. 

“P’ackl”  The  great  leader  lay  down, 
gurgling  deep  in  his  throat. 

“P’ackl"  echoed  Brodney’s  gun,  and 
Shreyer  looked  to  see  another  beast  fall;  but 
instead  he  heard  a  sliding  rush  from  the 
cliff  behind  him,  and  the  distorted  figure  of 
a  man  bounded  past,  arms  and  legs  fU'ing 
wide  like  a  crush^  frog’s — bounded  in  leaps 
a  hundred  feet  long,  head  over  heels,  down, 
down,  and  straight  into  the  crowd  of  panic- 
stricken  camels,  with  a  final  monstrous  leap. 

The  body  disappeared  beneath  the  stam¬ 
peding  camels;  and  Shreyer  wondered  curi¬ 
ously  why  he  had  heard  no  thud. 

In  falling,  the  body  had  loosened  a  storm  of 
pebbles  and  rocks  which  zipped  and  roared 
past  him  in  a  deadly  hail ;  and  he  crept  close 
under  a  protecting  ledge,  where  he  could 
turn  his  attention  to  Brodney  without 
danger  of  duplicating  the  eight-hundred- 


foot  leap  into  the  valley.  Brodney  was  firmly 
braced  on  the  slope,  one  foot  outstretched 
stifl3y  and  the  other  curled  under  him,  while 
his  attention  was  fixed  complacently  on  the 
slope  above;  occasionally  he  raised  his  rifle 
with  calm  precision  and  fired  upw’ard  at  the 
crest,  with  the  effective  fire  discipline  of  a 
veteran.  In  the  distance  Hoberr  and  Sab 
Tak  could  be  seen  making  their  way  toward 
them,  rifles  ready  for  action  and  the  Mon¬ 
gol’s  joy  of  the  hunt  animating  their  flat 
features. 

Shreyer  was  fascinated  by  Brodney’s  ac¬ 
tions. 

“What  d’ye  know  about  that?  Look  at 
the  kid! — just  look  at  him,  calm  as  a  killy 
in  a  kettle!  Looks  like  a  dumed — ”  .  .  . 
Spat!  A  slug,  upward  bound,  struck  the 
wall  behind  him,  and  stung  his  face  with 
gravel.  .  .  .  “ — Dutch  grouse-hunter.  Who 
threw  that  stone?”  .  .  .  Spat!  .  .  .  Spat! 

.  .  .  “Oh,  you  swine!  Down  there,  too, 
are  you?  Here’s  one.  Cash  On  Delivery!” 

Shreyer’s  bullet  whined  down  into  the 
valley,  where  a  number  of  Thibetans,  arm¬ 
ed  with  cumbrous  matchlocks  and  long 
swords,  had  suddenly  emerged  from  the  de¬ 
file  and  scattered  themselves  behind  rocks, 
whence  they  blazed  away  at  the  foreigners. 
The  cattle  were  streaming  frantically  up  the 
little  gullies  which  fed  into  the  main  trail, 
leaving  the  slopes  of  the  valley  to  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  humans. 

Shreyer  suddenly  realized  the  situation. 

Tangut  robbers  had  started  to  surround 
them,  intending  to  attack  at  nightfall;  but 
his  first  shot  at  the  camel  had  precipitated 
events.  By  this  time  Brodney  had  become 
aware  of  the  attack  from  below,  and  was 
throwing  •  uneasy  glances  downward,  when 
Shreyer  caught  his  attention. 

“All  right,  son,”  he  shouted.  “You  keep 
the  roof  clear — I’ll  chase  out  the  fat-faced 
pigs  in  the  areaway.” 

Brodney  grinned.  “Oh,  go  to  sleep,  you 
bloomin’  tenderfoot,”  he  shouted  back. 
“I’ll  throw  p>ebbles  at — ”  Then  he  winced 
and  clutched  his  forearm;  but  Hoberr  had 
come  up  and  taken  his  fire,  and  Shreyer  had 
turned  his  attention  back  to  the  valley.  It 
was  not  a  bad  wound,  and  after  bandaging 
it  w'ith  his  handkerchief  Brodney  went  on 
stiffly  with  his  shooting.  Sab  Tak  was  scal¬ 
ing  the  heights  to  flank  the  attack  from  the 
crest;  he  was  a  mountain  Mongol,  and  the 
sound  of  battle  in  the  uplands  was  music  to 
his  ears. 
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The  fusillade  was  general 
now.  The  barking  rifles,  the 
bullets  humming  through 
the  clear  sjjaces  and  dron¬ 
ing  through  the  mists  with 
a  sound  like  the  moans  of 
stricken  spirits,  the  shrill 
whistles  of  the  Thibetans 
echoing  against  the  dark 
granite  walls  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  wild,  blood-curd¬ 
ling  battle-yells  of  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  the  taunting,  jibing 
curses  of  the  white  men,  and 
the  grunting  and  squealing 
of  the  beasts  from  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  their  former  obscurity, 
gave  the  effect  of  a  waking 
nightmare.  The  valley 
seemed  alive  with  bandits. 

Brodney  and  the  Mon¬ 
gols  had  cleared  the  crest 
successfully,  and  Sab  Tak 
was  working  his  way  slowly 
along  it  beyond  Shreyer’s 
position,  chasing  the 
Thibetans  down  into  the 
valley  where  the  camels  had 
vanished.  He  was  actually 
advancing  to  a  point  where 
he  could  see  beyond  the 
screening  mountain. 

The  magazine  rifles  and 
their  elevated  position  gave 
the  foreigners  a  proportion 
of  one  to  ten  of  their  assail¬ 
ants,  now  that  the  crest  was 
clear.  But  the  Thibetans 
were  strangely  desperate, 
holding  their  positions  te¬ 
naciously,  throwing  up  a 
heavy  fire  against  the  cliff 
with  startling  accuracy,  and 
continuing  their  weird 
whistling  with  unblunted 
shrillness.  The  men  on  the 
heights  took  greater  care 
with  their  aim  now,  though 
they  were  handicapped  by 
the  darkness  that  had  settled 
in  the  valley  while  the  light 
still  clung  to  the  heights. 

Shreyer’s  forehead  was 
cut  by  a  stone  splinter  and 
the  blood  had  caked  in  two 
streams  down  his  cheek¬ 
bones,  while  Steve  was 


SHREYER  LEAPED  FROM  HIS  SHELTER,  I'K  KED 
THE  SLOPE.  “Kr.N! 
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suffering  keenly  from  his  wounded  fore¬ 
arm,  and  Hoberr  had  been  burned  painfully 
on  the  shoulder.  Their  fire  had  slackened 
somewhat  and  seemed  to  lack  its  original 
enthusiasm;  but  ever\"  shot  was  venomous. 

The  costumes  of  the  Thibetans  blended 
cunningly  with  the  rocks,  and  the  strange 
head-gear,  half  turban,  half  Chinese  hat, 
gray  and  ragged,  was  perfect  protective  col¬ 
oring.  As  time  passed  and  the  attack  con¬ 
tinued  with  unabated  ferocity — the  Thibet¬ 
ans  actually  advancing  up  the  slop>e  under 
cover  of  the  rocks  and  shadows — the  de¬ 
fenders  began  to  fed  anxious,  hiding  their 
real  emotions  under  the  flippant  gibes  of  old 
fighters. 

Darkness  suddenly  came  to  their  aid. 
The  belching  powder  flame  was  clearly  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  dusk  of  the  valley;  and  the  men 
on  the  heights  fired  at  the  flashes.  It  was  a 
slow  game,  and  Shreyer  soon  lost  patience. 

“The  dirty  sheep-stealers!  Why  don’t 
they  come  out  and  be  shot  like  honest  folk?" 
...  A  slug  chipped  off  a  bit  of  rock  and 
slapped  him  sharply  on  the  back.  .  .  . 
“Ugh,  throwing  stones — you  welcher!  I’ll 
fix  you!”  ...  He  leajied  from  his  shelter, 
picked  up  a  small  boulder  with  both  hands, 
and  heaved  it  down  the  slope. 

It  bounded  with  the  crispness  of  a  bil¬ 
liard  ball,  struck  a  cluster  of  boulders,  made 
a  clean  break,  and  went  spinning  on,  send¬ 
ing  the  deadly  little  rocks  before  it — roaring, 
whispering,  hoarsely  shrieking,  as  they 
charged  down  into  the  valley.  The  Thibet¬ 
ans  saw  the  storm  falling  ujwn  them.  The 
whistling  of  bullets  ceased;  they  rose,  panic- 
stricken,  from  their  shelter  and  fled — fled 
with  the  wild,  scunying  rush  of  baboons 
before  a  charging  lion. 

“Run!  —  Rvm!  —  Run!  You  mandrills!” 
roared  Shreyer,  and  he  chased  at  full  clip 
after  them.  Brodney  and  Hoberr  sprang  to 
their  feet  shouting  and  screaming,  shooting 
as  fast  as  they  could  empty  the  magazines, 
kicking  rocks  down  the  slope,  filling  the 
heathen  heart  with  panic-terror  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  strange  uproar  and  sudden  death. 
They  scatter^  themselves  on  the  trail  of 
the  mountain  winds,  buiying  their  terror  in 
the  mists,  and  leaving  their  guns  behind 
them. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  valley  was  deserted. 

The  last  whisper  of  pebbles  ceased;  dark¬ 
ness  poured  thickly  into  the  cradled  moun¬ 
tains  and  climbed  swiftly  upward  toward 
the  p>eaks.  The  last  pale  light  of  day  glowed 


softly  about  the  three  adventurers,  standing 
side  by  side  peering  raptly  into  the  wet 
darkness  below,  straining  their  ears  to  catch 
some  faint  sound;  but  not  even  a  cloud  whis¬ 
pered  against  their  faces.  It  was  the  hour 
of  silence,  quick  with  mystic  life.  The  three 
men  breathed  softly.  Suddenly  from  the 
depths  came  a  voice,  rendered  wan  and  thin 
by  the  distance,  and  ghostly  by  the  gloom. 

“Aha!”  with  ironic  merriment.  “Aha! 

.  .  .  Amur  samhina!"  ....  The  Mongol 
greeting!  The  three  men  looked  stupidly  at 
one  another.  It  was  the  voice  of  Le^). 

“Come  down — come  dow’n!”  urged  the 
ghostly  voice. 

Shreyer  threw  off  the  spell  and  found  his 
tongue.  “The  greasy-faced  bandit!”  He 
shot  back  the  bolt  of  his  rifle  and  it  jam¬ 
med.  Cursing  fluently,  he  would  have  taken 
Hoberr ’s;  but  Hoberr  .suddenly  turned  and 
started  running  back  along  the  slope.  The 
white  men  looked  after  him  in  astonishment. 
Then  they  too  started  to  run.  Sab  Tak  was 
flying  along  the  crest  above  them,  risking 
his  life  at  ever>'  leap,  waving  his  rifle  and 
shouting  hoarsely. 

“Good  Lord,”  panted  Steve,  “what’s  up 
now?” 

Sab  Tak  passed  them,  only  pausing  to 
ge'sticulate  vehemently,  and  then  ran  on  to 
the  ponies.  When  the  white  men  reached 
their  encampment  the  Mongols  were  cinch¬ 
ing  the  animals. 

“What  the — ”  gasped  Steve. 

“The  tribute  train!”  grunted  Hoberr. 
“VV'e’ve  attacked  the  encampment  of  the 
Dalai  Lama’s  tribute  train.  .  .  .  Sab  Tak 
saw  them  behind  the  mountain.  Let’s  go 
quickly!” 

“Suffering  Moses!”  gasped  Shreyer. 

“My  word!”  said  Brodney. 

And  the>’  grabbed  the  ponies’  halters  and 
led  them  through  the  darkness,  stumbling, 
sliding,  and  jostling  toward  the  Pass.  As 
they  groped  through  the  darkness  of  Bud¬ 
dha’s  Caldron,  Shreyer  and  Brodney  were 
moved  by  the  same  thought. 

“.\  barrel  full  o’  monkeys,  son.” 

“A  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Doc.” 

Morning  found  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  grimy,  hungry,  and  exhausted;  but 
the>'  paused  only  for  a  short  rest  to  break¬ 
fast  and  to  dress  their  injuries.  Aftei^-ard 
they  turned  westward. 

“Where  away?”  asked  Steve. 

“Kashgar.  It’s  our  only  chance,”  ex¬ 
plained  Shreyer.  “They’d  head  us  off  before 
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we  got  to  Peking,  and  God  only  knows 
what  they’d  do.  There’s  a  British  consul 
at  Kashgar;  and  there’s  a  chance — just  a 
chance,  son — that  we  can  cross  the  Pamirs 
and  connect  with  the  railroad  at  Andijan.” 

The  trail  they  took  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  grimmest  trails  in  the  world.  The  stu- 
l)endous  wall  of  the  Kwen-lun  Mountains 
hems  in  the  westward-moving  traveler  on 
his  left  hand  for  a  thousand  miles,  and  the 
flat,  sinister  Takla-Makan  desert  lies  low  on 
the  right,  exuding  scorching  clouds  of  dust 
like  the  poisonous  breath  of  some  smoke- 
breathing  monster.  It  is  a  lonely,  depress¬ 
ing  mardi,  infrequently  traversed  by  cara- 


“COME  DOWN — 
COME  down!” 
URGED  THE 
GHOSTLY  VOICE. 


vans,  and  broken  up 
by  a  loose  chain  of  un¬ 
lovely  oases  where 
market  villages  afford 
meeting-places  for  the 
listless,  unmoral  no¬ 
mads. 

The  white  men  were 
filled  with  depressing 
■  doubts,  and  the  Mon¬ 
gols  were  phlegmatic, 
knowing  not  what 
would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  mad  ad¬ 
venture,  but  prepared 
to  meet  the  worst. 
Shreyer  had  invented 
and  abandoned  a  hun¬ 
dred  schemes  for  escape; 
but  he  always  reached 
the  same  conclusion: 
Their  only  hope  lay  in 
Kashgar,  and  that  hope 
was  faint.  Turkestan 
is  a  cup  chipped  on  op¬ 
posite  sides,  east  and 
west,  and  both  openings 
are  jealously  guarded. 
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There  was  no  necessity  for  avoiding  the 
rare  villages  along  the  route,  as  they  were 
not  touched  by  the  telegraph,  and  no  couri¬ 
ers  had  passed  them.  Shreyer  assumed 
that  orders  to  stop  them  had  been  sent  to 
Kashgar  from  Peking  via  Siberia,  after  the 
Donkyr  officials  had  informed  the  court  of 
the  outrage.  So  they  rode  oi>enly,  without 
halting  more  than  a  day  at  a  time  to  rest 
their  lean  ponies;  without  even  pausing  to 
hunt  for  game. 

Sun-dried  and  toughened  by  the  march, 
unconsciously  adapting  themselves  to  the 
nature  of  the  land  and  the  customs  of  the 
countiy,  they  began  to  assume  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  natives,  and  Shreyer  even 
thought  it  possible  for  them  to  slip  through 
Kashgar  unnoticed  in  the  turmoil  of  cara¬ 
van  travel  from  the  north.  With  this  idea 
in  mind,  as  they  swung  northward  away 
from  the  Kwen-lun  Mountains  and  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  Pamirs,  they  avoided  all 
villages  and  encampments  except  when  it 
was  necessaiy  to  find  food  and  water. 

They  were  not  molested  in  any  way,  nor 
even  questioned,  except  by  curious  nomads, 
until  they  approach^  the  veiy  gates  of 
Kashgar  itself.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
the  travelers  hoped  that  they  might  enter 
the  city  veiled  in  darkness,  and  by  joining 
a  carav'an  pass  out  again  in  the  morning 
into  Russian  territory. 

But  the  hope  was  not  realized. 

A  couple  of  miles  outside  the  city  their 
advance  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  heav'ily  armed  horsemen,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  while  their  commander  dis¬ 
mounted  and  approached  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  smirking  insolence,  unusual  in  a 
Chinese  officer  who  holds  the  whip-hand. 

“There’s  no  use  fighting,  Steve,”  observed 
Shreyer  grimly. 

“So  I  observe,  old  chap.  In  your  e.xecra- 
ble  Yankee  patois,  I  should  say  we’re  up 
against  it.” 

The  Chinese  captain  bcwed  with  conven¬ 
tional  politeness,  still  smirking;  but  his  mod¬ 
est  greeting  called  forth  only  grunts. 

“I  am  Wu,  the  unworthy  aide  of  his  ex- 
cellenc}'  the  .\mban.  And  my  ma.ster  di¬ 
rects  that  you  be  conducted  into  his  pres¬ 
ence.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  Brodney. 

“But  first,”  continued  Wu,  “permit  me 
to  offer  my  vile  hospitality  for  your  [>er- 
fumed  condescension.” 

Steve  winced.  Thev  reeked  with  the 


stench  of  desert  dust  and  grime  and  the 
odor  of  horses  and  cattle.  VV’ater  had  been 
too  precious  for  bathing,  and  two  months  in 
the  blasting  desert  made  them  to  taint  the 
air.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  Chinese 
had  simply  employed  his  politest  phrase; 
but  the  irony  of  it  angered  him.  So  he  re¬ 
torted  in  kind. 

“To  show  hospitality  to  the  weaiy  trav¬ 
eler  is  an  act  of  great  merit,  is  a  saying  of 
the  Master  K’ung,”  said  Steve,  inventing 
fluently.  “But  we  are  aware  of  our  disgust¬ 
ing  condition,  and  shame  for  our  filth  re¬ 
strains  us  from  acceptance.” 

Wu  smiled,  bowed,  swung  into  the  saddle, 
and  gave  a  shaq)  order.  The  prisoners  were 
escorted  into  the  city  without  having  been 
deprived  of  their  arms.  .\nd  when  they 
had  gone  a  certain  distance  they  were  led 
through  a  gateway  into  the  courtyard  of 
an  inn  or  a  y4men — they  knew  not  which  — 
adorned  in  the  Chinese  style,  where  a  for¬ 
midable  guard  of  pikemen  lounged  about, 
regarding  them  with  insolent  curiosity. 
Here  they  were  given  rooms,  the  Mongols 
being  conducted  to  other  quarters;  and  pres¬ 
ently  serx’ants  came  to  them  with  earthen 
tubs  filled  with  steaming  water,  clear 
and  tempting.  Perfect  irony  of  a  Chinese 
mind! 

“Great  heavens,”  cried  Steve,  “what  are 
they  doing? — tantalizing  us?  Fatten  the 
bullock  and  garland  him  with  roses  and 
perfume  him  with  sweet  scents  that  he 
may  be  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch!  Got  your 
gun.  Doc?  What  the  dexnl  do  you  make 
of  it  all?” 

“Don’t  know,  son,”  came  Shreyer’s  voice 
from  the  adjoining  room.  “But  I  want  to 
know  whether  I’m  to  wash  in  this  liquid  or 
put  it  in  wine-glasses  and  drink  it.”  A 
splash  and  a  squeal  from  Brodney ’s  room 
determined  him. 

They  met  ten  minutes  later,  sheets  loo[X'd 
about  their  waists,  grinning  sheepishly, 
wondering  what  was  coming  next. 

There  was  a  sudden  hubbub  in  the  yard, 
and  they  reached  instinctively  for  their 
guns,  just  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
a  long,  sunburned  white  man  stepped  in, 
helmet  in  hand. 

“I’m  Stackleigh,  the  consul,”  he  announc¬ 
ed.  Then  his  enthusiasm  got  the  better  of 
him.  “By  Jove,  I’m  jolly  glad  to  meet  you 
fellows.” 

Shreyer  and  Brodney  blinked  at  each 
other. 
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“Professor,”  said  Shreyer,  “you  look  to  “Ugh,  how  I  despise  ’em!”  said  Steve, 
me  like —  You  make  me  feel —  It  seems  struggling  gamely  back  to  normal, 
like  a —  Oh,  doggone  it,  shake!”  The  consul  laughed.  Shreyer  was  slowly 

Brodney  found  that  words  were  inept,  reviving, 
and  cla-sped  the  consul’s  hand  in  silence.  “But  why  did  you  do  it?”  the  consul 
That  formality  over,  his  Majesty’s  represen-  persisted.  “The  situation  must  have  been 
tative  fell  back  a  step  and  regarded  the  practically  hopeless.  The  brigands  had  al- 
grinning,  semi-nude  men  with  childish  ad-  ready  captured  the  caravan,  I  understand, 

miration.  and  even  started  to  drive  the  cattle 

“Gad,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  are  lucky  away - ” 

beggars!”  “Oh,”  groaned  Shreyer,  “that  poor  man- 

They  stared  at  him  blankly.  “Don’t  be  gy,  straw-fed,  family  cow!” 
a  silly  ass,”  begged  Brodney.  “What?” 

“Often  have  these  spasiums?”  inquired  Shreyer  stood  up,  and  tried  to  do  the  most 
Shreyer  solicitously.  difficult  of  all  things — look  dignified  with- 

“The  most  famous  men  in  China,”  said  out  any  clothes  worth  mentioning, 
the  consul.  “Professor,”  said  he,  “you  don’t  seem  to 

“Rave  on,”  urged  Brodney.  realize  that  we’re  knights  of  the  road — I 

“Dashed  if  I  can  see  why  you  took  the  mean  we’re  knights  of  the  commercial  high- 

chance,”  exclaimed  the  consul,  getting  more  ways,  doggone  it.  And  we’re  pledged,  Pro- 
and  more  enthusiastic  as  details  of  the  ex-  lessor,  pledged  in  the  name  of  the  sacred 
ploit  recurred  to  him.  simoleon  to  open  up  the  far  places  to  the 

“What  will  they  do,  garrote  us  or  knife  commerce  of  our  mother  countries,  and 

us?”  inquired  Steve.  whereinsoever  we  encounter  hindrances  to 

“Decorate  you,  you  silly  fools!  .  .  .  Gad,  the  free  movements  of  trade  we  are  bound 
men  who  have  the  ner\'e  to  fight  off  the  to  remove  ’em — to  remove  ’em.  Professor, 
most  desperate  band  of  brigands  in  Ambdoa,  at  the  risk  of  life,  limb,  and  repute.  It  is 
put  ’em  clean  to  rout,  save  the  Emperor’s  the  boast  of  our  nations  that  nothing  must 

ttibule  train - ”  interfere  with  the  marts  of  trade.  Well, 

Steve  and  Shreyer  shouted  in  unison.  these  sheep-stealing,  squint-eyed  baby- 

“ — and  then  go  off  without  even  waiting  snatchers  of  Ambdoa  closed  the  Burh’an 
to  l)e  thanked  by  the  kushok —  By  George,  Bota  Pass  to  traffic.  We  didn’t  think  they 
it’s  the  biggest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.”  ought  to  do  it,  and  we  opened  it  up  again. 

The  two  men  sank  limply  on  the  edge  of  Professor;  we  opened  it  up  again!  That’s 

the  k'artg.  all.  But  it’s  good  enough!  Hey,  son? — it’s 

“Why,  your  daring  will  become  a  by-  good  enough!” 
word.  .  .  .  And  let  me  tell  you,  Peking  Brodney,  who  had  been  spellbound  by  the 
aj)preciates  it.  That  Lop,  the  kushok,  was  unnatural  garrulousness  of  the  Doc,  softly 
a  jolly  fine  chap.  I’m  to  escort  you  to  the  sighed,  “It’s  good  enough,”  lay  back  on  the 
Amban  to-morrow — royal  favor,  presents,  k’ang,  heaved  his  chest  spasgiodically,  and 
decorations,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  bellowed  forth  the  pent-up  laughter  of  two 
know.”  desert  months. 


WILLIAM  COLLIER  IN  “CAUGHT  IN  THE  RAIN.” 


HAT  do  I  mean — Laugh-Builder? 
That  the  irresistible  Willie 
frames  his  fun  by  level  and  by 
square?  That  he  carpenters  his 
comedy  with  a  saw  and,  perchance,  a  ham¬ 
mer? 

Well,  let  us  sit  through  an  act  or  two 
and  make  up  our  minds  for  ourselves. 


WILLIAM 

COLLIER 

0 

Lavgh^mlder 


PETER  CLARK 
MACFARLANE 

Before  the  play  can  begin,  however,  the 
stage  must  be  narrowed,  the  proscenium 
arch  lowered,  the  calcium  centered,  and  the 
scene  set  in  “one”;  for  we  are  to  witness 
a  particular  kind  of  drama — farce;  and  a 
most  particular  kind  of  farce — the  William 
Collier  kind. 

Nor  may  the  narrowing  stop  with  this. 
Collier  himself  has  narrowed.  In  his  youth 
he  played  a  wide  variety  of  parts.  To-day, 
after  twenty-four  years  as  a  star,  he  plays 
but  one  part — himself. 

His  ver\'  circuit  has  shrunk — withered 
from  globe-girdling  tours  to  a  single  square 
mile.  London  and  the  Antipodes  have  guf¬ 
fawed  at  “Willie.”  The  Pacific  Coast  con¬ 
vulsed  itself  over  him  so  regularly  that  his 
friends  in  the  profession  used  to  call  him 
“Frisco  Bill.”  But  for  years  now  the 
“road”  trips  have  grown  rarer  and  shorter, 
while  the  Manhattan  engagements  have 
grown  longer  and  closer  together,  until  to¬ 
day  the  actor  is  seldom  seen  far  from  Broad¬ 
way  and  the  boast  is  freely  made  that  he 
has  appeared  more  times  in  New  York  City 
than  any  other  man  in  his  profession. 

Just  now’  he  has  joined  forces  with  George 
M.  Cohan  in  a  revue  of  Cohan’s  own,  called 


particular  actor  who  in  a  sense  is  hers  as 
he  is  no  other  city’s,  that  actor  is  William 
Collier.  Undeniably  there  is  in  this  big 
town  something  that  may  be  called  a  Col¬ 
lier  clientele,  which  once  or  twice  or  thrice 
a  year  will  come  forward  with  two-dollar 
bills  to  subscribe  to  the  wit  of  Willie. 

Now  one  would  think  that,  when  a  man 
begins  to  star  in  farce  at  twenty-one  and 
twinkles  continuously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  four -and -twenty 
>  years,  to  scan  the  pages  of  his 

^  life  would  be  to  learn  a  lot  about 

farce  and  the  art  of  the  farceur. 
We  must  warn  ourselves,  how- 
Hs  ever,  that  this  surmise  may  trip 
and  fall  down:  instead,  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  only  learn  a  few 
things  about  Willie  and  about 
some  sections  of  the  public  palate, 
especially  the  Manhattan  palate. 

Unquestionably,  Collier  is 
Ppjp  funny. 

H  Look  at  his  face — it  is  serious, 
.’i  And  at  his  dress — it  is  sober. 

The  twain  would  befit  an  un- 
^  dertaker.  Still,  people  stop — 

look  —  listen  —  laugh!  Yes,  no 
doubt  about  it.  Collier  is  funny. 
The  critics  confess  it;  the  pro¬ 
fession  admits  it;  the  press-agent  avers 
it;  the  box-office  jingles  it.  Collier  is 
funny.  And  New  Yorkers  like  their  laugh 
as  well  as  Pocatello,  wherefore  they  like 
their  Collier. 

Not,  however,  that  this  actor  is  undesign- 
edly  and  infectiously  funny.  There  are 
comedians  whom  nature  has  endowed  with 
irresistible  drolleries.  They  come  on  and 
we  titter;  they  sit  down  and  we  laugh;  they 
get  u|>  and  we  scream.  Collier  isn’t  that 
kind  of  laugh-maker.  His  smiles  have  each 
a  reason.  You  can  analyze  a  Collier  laugh 
and  tell  why  you  yielded  to  it.  He  is  a 
man  who  patiently  dramatizes  the  lines  of 
his  comicality.  Deliberately  he  lays  the 
foundation  and  rears  the  frame  of  laughter. 
He  plants  his  jokes  with  malice  aforethought, 
as  if  each  were  like  a  powder-mine,  and 
times  every  fuse  to  the  split  of  a  second 
with  an  instinct  that  is  unerring. 

Yet  Collier  can  do  far  more  than  plant 
a  laugh  and  then  explode  it.  His  mind  is 
quick  as  lightning.  He  will  grab  any  un¬ 
toward  happening  of  the  moment  and  turn* 
it  into  a  laugh — often  so  swiftly  and  com¬ 
pletely  that  only  the  most  acute  will 


IS  “the  max  from  MEXICO. 


“Hello,  Broadway!’’  It  is  a  slap-dash  con¬ 
glomeration  of  take-offs  on  current  plays, 
with  more  than  ever  of  the  appeal  that 
Collier  makes  to  a  New  York  audience — 
full  of  personalities  and  localities  that  would 
be  lost  in  the  less  provincial  region  called 
the  “road!” 

Perhaps  if  New  York  has  a  favorite  and 
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perceive  the  mischance  was  mischance  at  all. 
This  is  smartness,  and  New  Yorkers  great¬ 
ly  admire  smartness. 

When  Hamlet  bade  the  players  speak  no 
more  than  was  set  down  for  them  in  their 
parts,  he  was  thinking  particularly  of  Willie 
Collier.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  that 
Broadway  idol  probably  gets  away  with 
more  speeches  that  popped  into  his  head  at 
the  moment  than  any  other  man  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Oftener  than  not  these  impromptu 
speeches  are  begotten  of  those  ver>’  unto¬ 
ward  happenings  just  mentioned  which  are 
the  bane  of  the  sensitive  actor’s  life — and  of 
Collier’s  no  less  than  others.  His  skill  in 
meeting  them  amounts  to  genius.  The  rat¬ 
tling  of  a  cup  that  should  not  rattle,  the 
tipping  over  of  a  chair  that  should  not  tip 
over,  or  any  other  chance  misfeasance  of 
property  or  person,  will  almost  invariably 
call  forth  a  remark  from  Willie,  made  in¬ 
stinctively,  to  cover  up  and  patch  the  break 
in  the  action;  and  the  occasion  is  rare  when 
he  does  not  make  capital  for  comedy  out  of 
this  very  act  of  covering  up. 

.\t  a  certain  performance  one  of  the  la¬ 
dies  stumbled  as  she  made  her  entrance  and 
went  down  in  a  heap.  The  scene,  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  other  actors,  the  hold  upon 
the  audience,  were  all  threatened,  but - 

‘'How  did  you  enjoy  your  trip?''  flashed 
Collier,  as  he  helped  the  lady  to  her  feet. 

The  audience  laughed  at  the  pun  and 
asked  each  other  how  the  actress  could  re¬ 
peat  that  fall  so  realistically  night  after 
night,  totally  unaware  that  it  was  an  awk¬ 
ward  accident  “covered  up”  by  the  quick 
wit  of  the  star. 

“New  Business”  About  the  Safe 

In  “Take  My  Advice,”  a  typical  Col- 
lieresque  farce  of  recent  years,  there  was 
a  small  iron  oflSce  safe,  which  frequently 
opened  and  closed  during  the  action  of  the 
piece.  Of  course,  in  these  days  of  realism,  it 
was  a  real  safe  with  a  real  lock  and  a  real 
combination.  One  matinee  day  some  ac¬ 
cidental  touch  of  a  finger  spun  that  combi¬ 
nation.  Presently',  at  a  point  where  the 
action  required  the  delivery  of  some  money 
in  full  view  of  the  audience,  Collier  went 
to  the  safe  to  get  it.  The  obstinate  treas¬ 
ure-chest  obeyed  the  law  of  its  being  and 
/efused  to  open. 

The  entire  audience  began  to  titter,  sus¬ 
pecting  at  once  that  the  scene  had  gone 


wrong.  But  was  Collier  thrown  out  of  his 
stride  by  the  extremely  awkward  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself?  Very  slightly. 
He  playfully  hammered  the  safe  with  his 
fist;  he  talked  to  it;  he  indulged  in  clever 
and  amusing  asides;  he  brought  the  house 
to  a  state  of  breathless  suspense  again  and 
again  by  spinning  the  combination  back 
and  forth,  at  first  rapidly  and  then  more 
and  more  slowly,  till  finally,  with  a  dramatic 
stop,  he  would  turn  and  try  the  lock,  greet¬ 
ing  each  failure  with  some  comment  wittier 
than  the  last,  until  presently,  when  most  of 
the  onlookers  had  been  persuaded  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  deliberately  planned 
Collierism,  he  ended  the  scene  with  a  thor¬ 
oughly  farcical  exit  and  the  remark  that  he 
would  send  a  check  for  the  money. 

Even  Lew  Fields,  then  his  manager,  was 
deceived  and  went  back  to  say:  “Fine 
piece  of  new  business,  Willie,  that  about 
the  safe!” 

But  Willie  did  not  think  so,  for  he  im¬ 
mediately  sought  a  plumber’s  kit  and  care¬ 
fully  denatured  the  lock  by  removing  all  its 
essential  inwards. 

Collier  is  equally  quick  and  successful  in 
dealing  with  those  untoward  occasional 
happenings  that  come  from  in  front  of  the 
footlights:  the  sneeze  that  shatters  a  care¬ 
fully  worked-up  dramatic  silence,  the  lauglr 
in  the  WTong  place,  the  clatter  of  a  cane,  or 
any  one  of  those  devices  which  the  devils 
of  mischance  have  long  employed  to  tor¬ 
ture  actors  and  kill  their  carefully  builded 
hopes.  And,  of  course,  the  sophisticated 
audience  likes  this  sort  of  smartness  best  of 
all. 

In  the  second  act  of  “A  Little  Water  on 
the  Side,”  as  Collier  was  going  through  the 
motions  of  listening  at  the  telephone,  a 
man  in  the  audience  loosed  a  hollow  grave¬ 
yard  cough  that  boomed  in  the  stillness  so 
ludicrously  as  to  start  a  titter. 

Instantly,  Collier  sensed  the  danger  to 
his  scene  and  exclaimed  earnestly  into  the 
telephone:  “No,  no,  that  wasn’t  me  that 
coughed.  It  was  a  friend  of  mine  here.” 

The  audience  gasped  for  a  moment  at 
the  audacious  liberty  taken  with  it,  and 
then  exploded. 

Such  a  stepping  outside  of  the  stage  pic¬ 
ture  in  serious  drama  or  in  straight  comedy 
would  have  been  horrible,  unforgivable! 
But  in  farce,  the  very  genius  of  which  is 
ridiculous  improbability,  and  especially  in 
that  atmosphere  of  camaraderie  and  famil- 
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IN  “a  little  water  on 
THE  SIDE,”  HIS  NEXT  TO 
THE  LAST  “hit.” 


COLLIER  AND  HIS  WIFE, 
PACLA  MARK,  AND  THEIR 
SON 


iarity  without  contempt  which  Collier 
breeds  in  an  audience,  they  took  his  rep¬ 
artee  with  a  shout,  and  never  thought  to 
be  offendetl  by  such  license.  They  only 
murmured,  while  they  wij>ed  the  tears  of 
joy  from  their  eyes:  “Clever,  clever  Willie!” 

Collier  did  this  again  during  the  run  of 


the  same  piece.  At  a  point  where  he  reads 
the  line:  “You  don’t  have  to  be  out  of 
debt  to  be  successful,”  some  man  in  the 
audience  broke  into  a  happy  but  discon¬ 
certing  guffaw. 

“There,”  cut  in  the  actor,  swiftly  turn¬ 
ing  and  darting  a  glance  in  the  direction  of 
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the  laugh,  “there’s  a  man  in  debt,  and  he 
knows.” 

Naturally,  the  audience  greatly  enjoyed 
what  it  deemed  an  excellent  joke  upon  a 
part  of  itself. 

To  a  public  entirely  jaded  by  the  con¬ 
ventional  theatrical  productions,  as  the 
New  York  public  is,  this  ability  to  endow 
his  every  performance  with  e.xpectancy  of 
the  unexpected  must  be  counted  one  of  the 
assets  of  Collier.  Familiar  as  are  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  man,  there  is  the  ever-lurking 
possibility  for  one  of  his  shrewd  retorts  or 
amusing  and  inoffensive  imi>crtinences  to 
dash  the  palled  palate  like  some  rare  and 
piquant  sauce. 

It  lends  great  zest  to  the  interest  of  an 
audience  to  know  that  at  times  the  star 
toys  with  it;  that,  if  it  is  slow  he  will  “kid” 
it;  if  dull,  he  will  yawn  at  it,  tease  and  tan¬ 
talize  and  provoke  it  into  quicker  feeling; 
that,  as  it  rouses,  the  come^an  will  speed 
along  faster  and  faster  till  audience  and 
actor  are  literally  racing  to  beat  each  other 
to  the  points. 

Every  night,  in  “Hello  Broadway!”  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  fresh  improvisation 
that  convulses  not  only  the  audience  but 
his  fellow-actors,  and  it  sometimes  takes 
all  of  Collier’s  skill  to  set  the  play  going 
smoothly  on  its  outlined  course  again. 

It  is  in  times  of  exhilaration  like  this 
that  Collier  is  at  his  ver\’  best.  The  re¬ 
lation  between  actor  and  audience  reaches 
a  state  of  mind  best  described  as  “fly.” 
Collier  loves  a  “fly”  audience,  while  a  “fly” 
audience  simply  dotes  on  Willie. 

Collier's  “Fly** -Town  Circuit 

This  may  explain  why  the  man  goes  less 
and  less  upon  tour.  There  are  “fly”  audi¬ 
ences  outside  of  New  York,  but  they  are 
not  in  every  town.  Sometimes  “W’illie” 
is  too  quick  for  them,  too  subtle.  This 
was  a  burden  under  which  the  late  Peter 
Daly  labored.  In  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  could  still  tickle  Broadway 
into  spasms,  you  might  take  him  on  the 
road  and  he  would  scarce  get  a  finger  on  a 
funny  bone  at  all. 

Collier  is  said  to  have  all  the  “fly”  towns 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Unit^  States 
carefully  listed  and  marked  with  a  blue  flag 
of  hope  and  faith.  Albany  is  such  a  fly 
town.  Atlantic  City  is  another.  When 
Willie  launches  a  new  play,  he  likes  to  open 


at  .-Vtlantic  City — and  preferably  up>on  a 
rainy  night,  for  superstitious  reasons!  From 
there  he  will  take  it  on  a  strictly  “fly”- 
town  circuit  till  at  last  he  judges  it  is  ready 
to  try  uix>n  the  flyest  town  of  all. 

However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from 
any  of  this  that  Collier  is  a  mere  slap-and- 
go  type  of  farceur.  George  Cohan,  in  the 
days  before  they  became  active  partners, 
playing  with  Collier  in  some  Lambs’  Gambol 
or  other,  and  studying  the  man  closely,  re¬ 
marked  afterward: 

“Collier  is  the  quickest  thinker  of  us  all, 
but  the  slowest  worker.” 

.\nd  always  his  work  is  quiet.  He  never 
rants  or  bawls,  never  ruffles  the  bosom  of 
his  dress-shirt  nor  breaks  the  crea.ses  in  his 
trousers.  He  indulges  in  no  horse-play.  He 
registers  his  effects  with  the  cool  preciseness 
of  the  ticks  of  a  watch. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  great  variety 
in  Collier’s  work;  that  he  is  alx)ut  the  same 
in  all  his  pieces,  only  funnier  or  less  funny 
as  the  opportunities  are  greater  or  less;  that 
he  simply  plays  himself — the  stage,  the 
players,  and  the  piece  being  nwre  acces¬ 
sories;  that  he  has  a  certain  number  of 
tricks  in  his  bag  and  works  them  all  uner¬ 
ringly. 

Collier’s  magnetism  is  abundant.  His 
manner  Is  a.s.suring.  His  bearing  is  modest. 
He  never  offends.  No  man  knows  better 
the  indefinable  border  between  farce  and 
burlesque,  and  Willie  never  oversteps  that 
line. 

Besides,  you  like  the  man.  Before  he 
has  been  on  five  nunutes,  you  feel  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him.  He  exudes  a  social  warmth 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  his  audience 
cease  to  be  an  audience  and  become  a  part 
of  the  compiany.  They  play  the  thing  out 
together.  A  Collier  play  Inrcomes  a  house- 
party. 

Nor  has  this  method  come  to  him  by 
chance.  Taking  an  up-stage  slant  into  the 
past  of  Collier,  we  come  quickly  upxin  some 
reason  w’hy  the  man  should  be  the  poised 
and  polished  presluli^italcur  of  humor  that 
he  is. 

.\11  his  forebears,  as  far  back  as  Willie 
can  see,  were  professional  folk.  His  mother 
w'as  Henrietta  Engle,  the  dancer — and  a 
good  mother  she  was,  too.  His  father  was 
Edmund  Collier,  the  tragedian, 

.\t  ten,  the  lx>y  left  home  to  make  per¬ 
manent  espousal  of  a  stage  career.  .\t  thir¬ 
teen,  good  fortune  made  him  call-boy  of  the 


famous  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre  Stock  Company, 
where  Ada  Rehan, 

John  Drew,  Mrs.  G.  ''  k 

H.  Gilbert,  James 
Lewis,  Maurice 
Barrymore,  Digby 
Bell,  and  other  envied 
of  the  genera- 
were  playing  un- 
der  the  tutelage  of 
Augustin  Daly,  that 
eccentric  father  of  so 
much  is  good 

in  the  drama  of  to-day. 

was  a  realist  | 

a  romanticist  in  I 

a  gloomy,  satur- 

nine  gentleman,  whose  A 

was  subtle,  whose 
sarcasm  had 
keen  edge  a  razor 
and  at  times  the 
brutal  force  a 
sledge-hammer. 

He  an 
clast,  so  far  as 
ditions  concern- 
He 

things.  His 
method  of  producing 

gathered  ver>'  intelli-  1 

gent  audiences  and  ] 

bred  ver>’  intelligent 
actors.  He  was  the  ^^H^P 

first  to  set  a  scene 
with  real  doors  or  a 
table  with  real  food, 
and  to  fill  a  “prop” 
pocket-lxx)k  with  real  ^^BB 

money.  ^^Bl 

He  stripped  comedy  ^^BP 

of  its  buff(X)nerics  and  ^^^B 

tragedy  of  its  bawling  ^^^P 

excesses.  He  was  the 
first  stage-manager  in 

America  to  take  the  I  in  “hf 

red  nose,  the  loud  1 

clothes,  and  the  lurid  *”* 

bandanna  handkerchief  from  his  comedians 
and  send  them  on  to  play  it  “straight,”  to 
get  their  laughs  by  intelligent  art  and  not  by 
clownish  pantomimes. 

.\nd  Collier  learned  his  lesson  well.  .A 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  school  of 
Daly,  he  plays  it  “straight”  to-day. 

You  bid  him  good-by  at  the  street  door 


of  the  theatre,  and  a 
short  time  later  the 
same  Mr.  Collier  has 
stepped  upon  the  stage 
in  front  of  you,  the 
same  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  hair.  A  little  pig¬ 
ment  has  been  added. 


(but  only  sufficient  to 
make  his  features  look 
the  same  under  stage- 
lights  as  away  from 
them.  It  is  only  his 
manner  that  changes. 

Sit  down  with  him 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
his  club  and  you  find 
him  exceedingly  viva¬ 
cious.  He  talks  of  the 
stage,  of  farce,  and  the 
art  of  the  farceur,  of  his 
conceits  and  ambitions, 
and  even  of  his  sujier- 
stitions,  of  which  there 
are  enough.  His  eyes 
dance.  Smiles  come 
readily.  Reminiscence 
floods  his  mind  and 
overflows  upon  his  face 
in  swift  expressions — 
sometimes  grave,  more 
often  gay — that  march 
like  a  procession  of  ac¬ 
tors  before  the  curtai^. 
The  conversation 
bristles  with  witty  sal¬ 
lies,  a  part  of  which  are 
aimed  at  himself.  He 
proves  himself  a  skilful 
h  wh^.  raconteur  and  an  alto- 

iN  “HELLO,  BROADw.wI”  gether  charming  table 
COLLIER  AND  COHAN  ARE  Companion.  You  think: 
PARTNER  STARS.  delightful  to  an 

audience  if  this  monologue  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stage!  But  it  can  not  be. 

Off  stage  Collier  may  gush  a  little;  upon 
it,  his  manner  is  repressed,  cut,  trimmed, 
sliced,  filed  down  to  a  hair-trigger  touch. 
He  paints  with  no  whitewash  brush. 

He  slants  an  eye  and  you  smile;  he  puts 
an  embarrassed  tongue  against  his  teeth 
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and  you  chortle;  he  assumes  his  well-known 
worried  look  and  your  chortle  becomes  a 
chuckle.  He  consults  his  finger-nails  in 
bashful  confusion  and  you  rejoice  at  his  em¬ 
barrassment.  Do  you  think  Collier  could 
,)lay  a  love-scene  in  gloves?  Certainly  not, 
for  how  then  could  he  inspect  his  manicur- 
ings  with  that  air  of  excruciating  distress  by 
which  he  works  toward  his  wooing-scene 
climaxes  of  absurdity  and  wheedles  laugh 
after  laugh  from  his  audience? 

Not  only  motions,  gestures,  movements, 
and  expressions  are  whittled  down  to  the 
minimum  with  Collier,  but  words  also. 
There  are  fewer  words  in  a  Collier  comedy 
than  in  most  comedies,  and  fewer  in  his 
speeches  than  in  most  speeches.  His  meth¬ 
od  is  to  cut  a  speech  to  the  bone,  to  hack 
at  it  till  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  word, 
and  then,  by  an  intonation,  a  gesture,  a 
pose,  or  an  e.xpression,  make  that  word 
good  for  a  laugh  where  the  sentences  would 
only  have  begot  a  yawn. 

In  Little  Water  on  the  Side,”  which 
was  as  thin  a  piece  of  ice  as  any  comedian 
ever  skated  on  for  three  months  in  New 
York,  there  was  an  illustration  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  an  old  dramatic  situation  and 
commonplace  lines  and  make  them  seem 
funny  by  this  compressed-air  method. 

The  scene  is  in  a  village  store.  A  young 
man  appears  among  the  patrons  arrayed  in 
a  custard-pie  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  evident 
at  a  glance  that  they  may  have  cost  as  much 
as  eight  dollars,  that  they  have  reposed 
upon  the  shelf  of  some  cross-roads  empo¬ 
rium  for  twenty  years,  that  they  are  being 
worn  for  the  first  time,  and  that  the  owner 
is  immensely  proud  of  them. 

With  a  sweep  of  his  eye  Collier  takes  in 
the  sartorial  sceneiy,  and  with  a  flicker  of 
the  muscles  of  his  face  shows  the  audience 
his  opinion  of  them,  after  which  he  ob¬ 
serves  sympathetically  to  the  countiy* 
.\donis; 

“Too  bad  you  lost  your  bet!” 

The  audience  perceives  his  obvious  mis¬ 
construction  and  laughs. 

"Bet?”  asks  the  young  man,  whose  be¬ 
wilderment  is  so  comical  as  to  call  forth 
another  laugh. 

"Yes.  Wearing  ’em  on  a  bet,  aren’t 
you?”  asks  Collier  blandly.  His  blank  in¬ 
ability  to  comprehend  how  any  man  could 
wear  such  garments  except  under  penalty, 
contrasted  with  the  young  man’s  assertive 
pride  in  them,  impresses  the  audience  as 


increasingly  funny;  and  the  more  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  prolonged,  the  more  heartily  the 
p>eople  laugh. 

The  climax  approaches  when  resentment 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  youth  in  the 
loud  apparel,  which  he  suddenly  suspects  is 
not  as  fine  as  he  had  thought  it. 

“Look  here,”  he  e.xclaims  stoutly,  “these 
clothes  are  plenty  good  enough  for  me.” 

Collier  sweeps  him  up  and  down  with  a 
swift,  calculating,  contemptuous  glance,  and 
his  tone  has  shifted  from  sympathetic  won¬ 
der  to  cutting  irony  as  he  pronounces,  with 
a  falling  inflection,  the  single  word — 

“Plenty.” 

In  that  one  word  Collier  explodes  the 
situation  with  the  crescendo  laugh  of  the 
series.  The  character  as  well  as  the  clothes 
of  the  young  man  have  been  hopelessly  con¬ 
demned  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Thus,  out  of  an  old,  old  stage  device  of  a 
self-satisfied  man  in  a  freak  suit  of  clothes, 
with  twenty-six  spoken  words  and  sixty 
seconds,  Collier,  demonstrating  again  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  has  so  fixed  the 
position  of  a  light-weight  character  in  the 
play  as  to  make  his  every  future  apj)ear- 
ance  the  signal  for  recurrent  laughter.  .\t 
the  same  time  he  has  created  a  series  of 
hearty  laughs  and  placed  his  audience  in 
an  unusually  self-satisfied  mood  because  the 
sententiousness  of  the  star  has  left  some¬ 
thing  to  its  own  acuteness. 

Reverting  to  the  beginning  of  Collier’s 
career  for  a  moment,  we  find  that  the  lad 
stayed  with  the  great  .Augustin  for  six  years, 
during  the  latter  part  of  which  he  served 
as  assistant  stage-manager,  although  he  re¬ 
mained  a  call-boy  u|x)n  the  pay-roll  to  the 
end,  because,  forsooth,  the  salary  of  a  call- 
boy  is  less  than  the  salar>’  of  an  assistant 
stage-manager. 

Imitating  Daly 

In  these  later  years,  too,  he  also  played 
a  number  of  minor  characters.  The  first 
bit  Daly  ever  gave  him  was  a  part  with¬ 
out  words — a  bashful  witness  in  a  trial  who 
never  gets  to  the  point  of  giving  testimony. 
It  afforded  real  opportunity,  however,  and 
the  lad  worked  so  enthusiastically  and  got 
away  with  his  poor  little  bone  of  a  part  so 
well  that  other  and  more  important  roles 
were  presently  assigned  him. 

Collier  left  Mr.  Daly  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  and  played  a  season  with  his  father — 
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in  tragedy,  and  thereby  learned  a  very 
great  deal  about  his  own  chosen  art  of  com¬ 
edy;  for  have  we  not  Plato  telling  us  of 
Socrates  arguing  that  the  true  artist  in 
tragedy  is  an  artist  in  comedy  no  less?  The 
next  season  he  was  engaged  by  Johh  Russell 
ostensibly  to  do  a  bit  in  the  first  act  of  a 
hodgc-poidge  called  “The  City  Directory',” 
but  in  reality  to  hold  the  book  as  assistant 


stage-manager.  After  the  piece  was  up  and 
going  in  Chicago,  it  occurred  to  the  man¬ 
ager  that  he  might  be  wasting  talent  in  his 
assistant,  and  he  said: 

“VV’illie,  you  can  write  in  a  little  stuff  for 
yourself  in  the  second  act  if  you  want  to.” 

VV'^illie  proposed  instead  to  interpolate 
some  imitations  of  .\ugustin  Daly,  his  for¬ 
mer  master,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  and  this  was  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Daly  was  very  tall,  while  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier  was  only  of  medium  height.  However, 
the  young  man  was  also  slender;  and,  by 
an  excellent  judgment  of  proportion  in  the 
minutest  copying  of  the  Daly  dress,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  peculiar  English  derby  which 
took  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  and  for 
years  had  gone  everywhere  the  head  of 
Daly  went.  Collier  made  an  appearance 
which  resembled  the  great  stage-manager  to 
the  life. 

But  the  youth  carried  his  imitation  much 
lieyond  mere  resemblance.  He  reproduced 
admirably  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  ex¬ 
pression,  the  eccentricities  of  walk,  of  pose, 
of  gesture  and  utterance  of  his  distinguished 
former  manager,  with  just  sufficient  over¬ 
accentuation  to  make  the  caricature  de¬ 
licious,  when  he  was  doing  the  sort  of  thing 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Daly  do  for  years.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  went  farther,  and  lifted  his  per¬ 
formance  into  the  creative  realm  by  doing 
a  whole  raft  of  things  that  the  earnest  Mr. 
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Daly  never  would  have  done,  and  yet  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  must  have  done  them  had  he 
been  capable  of  doing  them  at  all. 

Without  broadening  into  burlesque,  these 
features  were  yet  clear  enough  to  convulse 
any  audience,  while,  to  the  occasional  audi¬ 
tor  who  knew  Daly  well,  they  were  jwsitive- 
ly  excruciating  and  gave  to  Collier  at  once 
that  reputation  for  cleverness  within  his 
own  ])rofession  which  he  holds  to  this  day. 
For  Willie  is  an  actor’s  actor,  whose  art  is 
admired  and  whose  methods  are  imitated 
by  a  host  of  followers  among  the  histrions. 
One  night,  in  those  old  Chicago  days,  Digby 
Bell  and  the  late  Maurice  BarrxTOore,  both 
graduates  of  the  Daly  school,  strayed  into 
a  performance  of  “The  City  Directory”  and 
all  but  laughed  themselves  into  fits  over  the 
young  man’s  characterization  of  their  old 
chief. 

These  imitations  were  so  successful  that 
they  became  the  big  features  of  the  i>cr- 
formance.  The  bit  in  the  first  act  was 
throttled,  and  Willie  was  featured  as  a  top- 
liner. 

The  next  season  he  became  at  once  a 
pla>'>vright  and  a  star,  turning  out  a  farce 
called  “Hoss  and  Hoss,”  in  which  the  lad 
of  twenty-one  entered  upon  his  long  stellar 
career.  “Hoss  and  Hoss”  was  successful 
and  was  followed  by  “The  Man  from  Mex¬ 
ico,”  an  adaptation  of  a  French  idea  in 
which  Collier  won  wide  |X)pularity  and 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  really  brilliant 
career. 

Succeeding  this  were  many  other  plays. 
Some  of  them  lived,  but  most  of  them  died. 
Vet  each  was  a  step  in  the  development  of 
the  Collieresque  farce  and  farceur  of  to-day. 
Playwrights  and  fictionists  of  national  fame 
were  glad  to  take  a  tr>-  at  writing  a  play 
for  Collier.  Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote 
“The  Dictator,”  and  .\ugustus  Thomas  sup¬ 
plied  “On  the  Quiet,”  both  big  Collier  suc¬ 
cesses. 

Play-tinkering 

Yet  these  pieces  limi)ed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  was  the  star’s  problem  first  to  fit 
himself  to  the  plays  and,  when  that  had 
gone  as  far  as  it  could,  to  turn  about  and 
fit  the  dramas  to  himself,  enlarging,  adapt¬ 
ing.  reshaping,  or  cutting,  as  his  talents 
required. 

Just  at  this  jK)int  the  skill  of  William — 
oh,  I  should  say  that,  somewhere  about  the 
time  when  the  dignities  of  success  began  to 


drain.*  his  shoulders  like  a  mantle,  “Willie” 
became  William,  so  far  as  the  playbills  were 
concerned,  although  to  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  in  his  own  thought,  he  remains 
“Willie”  until  this  present.  Well,  then — at 
this  ix)int  the  skill  of  William  burns  like 
genius.  He  is  the  greatest  resuscitator  of 
the  stilllwrn  known  to  dramatic  art.  Full 
many  a  success  has  he  dragged  back  from 
the  pit  of  failure.  He  can  make  a  dead  joke 
tickle  like  a  feather  and  turn  the  proverbial 
dcK)r-nail  into  a  metaphor  of  life. 

During  the  weeks  of  a  play’s  puling  in¬ 
fancy,  William  Collier,  so  they  say  who 
have  worked  with  him,  is  an  exceedingly 
anxious  and  nervous  man.  .'\t  such  times 
Willie  prowls  fiercely  in  search  of  juicy  tid¬ 
bits  of  dramatic  humor.  His  incredible 
ciuickness  in  discerning  the  reactions  of  an 
audience  now  stands  him  in  great  good 
stead. 

Night  after  night  he  exploits  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  new  play  for  new  laughs.  He 
digs  and  he  quarries.  He  changes  the  read¬ 
ing  of  his  lines  and  of  other  i)eoplc’s;  he 
cuts,  he  interpolates,  he  improvises.  He 
throws  away  pieces  of  the  plot.  He  sub¬ 
stitutes  others.  He  invents  new  situations. 
He  turns  scenes  upside  down  and  inside 
out.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  is 
getting  a  score  of  happy  cachinnations 
where  the  first  night  were  only  yawns.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  week  he  has  increased 
the  number  still  more,  and  the  piece  may 
begin  to  meet  a  reception  that  augurs  suc¬ 
cess. 

Oftentimes  this  play-tinkering  is  accom¬ 
plished  under  great  difficulty,  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  author  harr>-ing  the  flank  of  the  star 
and  opposing  every  change,  deerx’ing  altera¬ 
tion  as  mutilation,  and  protesting  that  al¬ 
ready  his  brain-child  is  bleeding  at  ever>- 
vein. 

There  is  a  storx*  that,  on  one  occasion. 
Collier,  in  cxas|K*ration,  telegraphed  his 
manager:  “Take  the  author  away  for  two 
weeks  and  I  will  make  this  piece  go.” 

It  must  lie  rememliered,  too,  that  Mr. 
Collier  has  not  only  written  much  in  col¬ 
laboration,  but  has  done  acceptable  plays 
ujKin  his  own  account. 

Nor  is  the  picture  of  William  Collier, 
playwright,  that  of  an  ascetic  in  a  garret 
sucking  a  quill.  Think,  rather,  of  a  man 
in  bed  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  coffee  by 
his  side,  a  halo  of  smoke  about  his  head, 
and  a  game  of  solitaire  running  absently 
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from  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  You  might 
fancy  his  interest  was  in  the  game.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is — but  only  sujjerlicially.  In  the 
fitting  of  card  to  card  he  is  dreaming  out 
the  action  and  the  situations  of  the  play 
he  is  writing. 

His  One  Aim — Laughter 

Neither  as  playwright  nor  actor  does 
Collier  confess  a  mission  or  admit  an 
aim — except  to  make  f>eople  laugh. 

His  plays  are  ephemeral.  They 
sound  no  deep  philosophies  of 
life.  With  a  great  Greek 
hinting  that  Comedy  may 
be  almost  as  sublime  / 
as  T ragedy ,  we  might 
exi)ect  occasionally 
even  in  a  Collier 
farce,  by  some 
monstrous  exag¬ 
geration  or  some 
freakishly  impos¬ 
sible  contrast,  to 
see  the  mirror 
held  up  to  nature 
in  a  manner  to  re¬ 
veal  sudden  vasty 
deeps  of  human  sen¬ 
timent  or  experience; 
but  we  should  expect  in 
vain.  If  it  ever  did  ha{i 
pen,  it  would  Imj  by  accident, 
and  Willie  would  instinctively 
“cover  it  up”  with  a  hastily 
improvised  laugh. 

His  touch  is  light.  He  hints  no  tear.  He 
sounds  no  deep  wells  of  humor  on  the  lx)r- 
derland  near  to  pathos.  His  wit  is  keen, 
but  not  penetrating;  his  humor  is  genuine, 
but  flickering  u|X)n  the  surface.  He  makes 
his  audience  think,  but  only  superficially — 
enough  to  get  his  {xfint,  which  is  never  so 
obvious  as  to  l)e  dull,  nor  st)  acute  as  to  be 
invisible.  Satire,  irony,  mild  impertinence, 
unobjectionable  ;  assurance,  delicious  ab¬ 
surdity,  cleverness,  suq)rise,  sj^eed,  smart¬ 
ness,  mtxlernity,  and  u|)-to-the-minute  play 
ujx)n  words,  are  his  tools. 

He  puts  small  dejx?ndence  upon  mass  ef¬ 
fects.  His  plays  are  simple.  His  company 
is  small — much  of  the  time  it  is  almost  a 
family  affair — VV'illiam  Collier;  Paula  Marr, 
who  is  Mrs.  Collier;  eleven-year-old  Willie 
Collier,  junior,  alias  “Buster”;  Helena  Col¬ 
lier  Garrick,  sister  of  William — these  and  a 


decanter  are  sufficient  to  cast  almost  any 
Collier  play. 

The  decanter,  because,  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  critics  put  it  to  me:  “Collier  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  par  excellence  the 
dramatist  of  the  cocktail.”  Not  less  com¬ 
pletely  than  George  M.  Cohan  once  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  American  flag  has 
Willie  Collier  monopolized  the  American 
cocktail. 

Certain  it  is  that  Collier’s  ability  to 
simulate  the  toper’s  thirst,  the  look 
of  yearning  he  can  get  into  an  eye 
and  the  cottony  sound  into  a 
tone  when  a  flagon  of  the 
dark-brown  passes  by,  is 
so  ridiculously  realistic 
\  as  to  make  even  a  tee- 
\  totaler  laugh. 

In  Little  Water 
on  the  Side”  the 
only  water  in  the 
piece  was  in  the 
title,  and  it  might 
be  described  as  a 
cocktail  comedy. 
In  the  first  act. 
Barleycorn  comes 
in  only  upon  the 
nose  of  the  village 
toper;  but  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  act  much  of  the 
humor  and  half  the  plot 
is  played  round  a  decanter 
and  a  gliss;  while  in  the  third, 
the  yacht  scene,  the  ship  floats 
upon  a  sea  of  drinkables. 
Throughout  the  act  cocktails  have  their  ex¬ 
its  and  their  entrances  more  frequently  than 
the  players,  until  one  of  the  characters  re¬ 
marks:  “This  isn’t  a  cruise;  it’s  a  booze.” 

However,  at  this  point,  it  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Collier  to  write  down  that  all  his 
plays  are  clean.  His  farces  are  never 
“Frenchy.”  His  wit  is  never  tainted.  No 
vulgar  action,  no  suggestive  line,  no  trench¬ 
ing  upon  the  indecent,  nor  any  tawdrv’  jokes 
at  deformity  or  misfortune  are  practised  in 
his  productions.  Even  the  usual  number  of 
cheap  laughs  always  to  be  got  from  “damns” 
is  reduced  f>erceptibly  in  a  Collier  comedy; 
and  such  speeches  are  not  uttered  by  the 
star.  He  deals  these  lines  out  to  others,  and 
for  himself  stirs  the  fires  of  farce  with  un¬ 
smutted  tongs. 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether  Col¬ 
lier’s  career  fulfils  its  early  promise.  It  is 
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contended  that  he  has  not  develoix'd,  hut 
merely  sjxcialized;  that,  as  his  held  has 
narrowed,  his  resources  have  contractetl. 
It  is  i>ointed  out  that  his  greatest  successes 
lie  well  in  the  past;  and  it  is  argue<l  that 
the  star  system  has  all  but  stifled  him,  that 
the  fashion  changes,  that  |)eople  are  de¬ 
manding  more  play  now  and  less  star,  a 
balanced  characterization  and  a  balanced 
cast,  and  that  this  demand  extends  even  to 
farce. 

Some  of  his  friends  scoff  at  the  idea  that 
his  resourcefulness  has  diminished;  they 
rank  him  high  and  say  if  he  suffers  from 
anything,  it  is  timidity;  and  aver  that  he 
wiil  some  day  dare  the  wider,  higher  flights 
and  win  the  greater  successes. 

\'er\’  possible — all  of  this — ven,’  possible! 
Hut  not  germane.  \Ve  are  not  writing  of 
W  illie  as  he  might  have  Ixen,  or  as  he  may 
become,  but  of  W'illie  as  he  is — a  salve  to 
sad  souls,  a  wit  off  stage  and  on,  a  smart 
actor  for  smart  people,  who  may  cobble  his 
comedies  if  he  finds  it  necessary,  but  whose 
successes  have  amused  without  debasing, 
and  whose  failures  have  added  no  great 
weight  to  the  woe  of  the  world. 

Besides — there’s  no  use  denying  it — we 
like  you,  W^illie — frankly  and  unfeignedly; 
for  you  do  us  good.  W’hen  the  curtain  de¬ 
scends  upon  the  final  act,  we  file  out  light¬ 


some  and  unburdened.  You  have  tickled 
our  vanities  and  shamed  our  shams  and 
promoti'd  our  digestion. 

Cheerfully  you  have  donned  the  motley 
of  our  times — a  dress  suit — and  you  have 
chiseled  your  niche  like  a  man.  We  admit 
that  you  have  acquaintance  with  the  jack- 
plane  and  the  saw,  but  it  is  fine  cabinet 
work,  W’illie — fine!  And  it  gets  across  with 
us. 

W'^e  know  you’re  no  general-utility  man — 
but  you  have  the  thing  called  “cla.ss.”  .\nd 
we  like  to  see  you  come  to  bat.  You  know 
how  to  lay  down  a  little  bunt  and  how  to 
clear  the  bases. 

You  have  foolerl  us  into  taking  bad  farce 
for  good  sometimes,  and  dead  jokes  for  live 
ones,  but  we  do  not  hold  it  against  you, 
Willie,  for  thereby  you  have  helped  the 
white  man  bear  his  burden.  Besides,  you 
have  made  the  children  laugh  sometimes, 
and  that  is  always  good,  W'illie — always. 

And  so,  here’s  to  you,  Willie — W’illiam — 
and  the  Missus  and  the  Kid,  and  all  your 
other  kin. 

You’ve  made  us  laugh  Ixdore.  May  you 
make  us  laugh  again! 

I  draw  back  the  page  to  add  one  final 
flower:  Collier  has  never  said  that  he  as¬ 
pired  to  play  Uamlet! 


m 

iSisi 

TO  MY  COUNTRY  ! 

BY  1 

CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

! 

/^NE  told  me  he  had  heard  it  whispered:  “Lo! 

The  hour  has  come  when  Eurojx,  desjxrate 

With  sudden  war  and  terrible  swift  hate, 

Rocks  like  a  reed  beneath  the  mighty  blow. 

1  Therefore  shall  we,  in  this  her  time  of  woe. 

Profit  and  prosper,  since  her  ships  of  state 

1  Go  down  in  darkness.  Kind,  thrice  kind  is  Bate, 

Leaving  our  land  secure,  our  grain  to  grow!” 

1 

1 

.\merical  They  blaspheme  and  they  lie 
!  Who  say  these  are  the  voices  of  your  sons! 

In  this  foul  night,  when  nations  sink  and  die. 

No  thought  is  here  save  for  the  fallen  ones 

I  Who,  underneath  the  ruin  of  old  thrones, 

'  Suffer  and  bleed,  and  tell  the  world  goo<l-by! 

HONORE 

\^ILLS1E 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

J.  SCOTT 
WILLIAMS 


SfMA-THEEK. 


James  Manning  is  an  cnsinccr  in  the  Far  West, 
Luildinf;  a  Rreat  dam  for  the  Reclamation  Service. 
Me  has  the  instincts  of  a  pioneer  and  trail-maker, 
and  a  conviction,  handed  down  to  him  by  his  father, 
of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
remnant  in  America.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  is 
working.  Back  in  New  York.  Penelope — the  girl  he 
loved — has  married  a  young  Oreek,  Saradokis,  who 
had  once  been  Jim’s  chum;  on  their  wedding-day  an 
accident  has  crippled  him  for  life.  Jim  does  not  see 
either  of  them  for  years;  then,  upon  his  return  from 
Washington,  where  he  has  been  summoned  with 
other  engineers  to  answer  false  charges  of  graft  and 
inefficiency,  he  finds  Saradokis  an«l  Penelope  out  at 
the  dam,  on  some  business  of  the  Creek's.  Sara¬ 
dokis  has  become  ugly  an<l  embittered;  Pen  wonder¬ 
ful  in  her  enriched  womanliness. 

(Iradually  the  farmers  on  the  Project  are  becom¬ 
ing  Jim’s  enemies:  he  is  building  the  dam  for  all  time, 
not  administering  it,  never  consulting  the  farmers 
nor  explaining  to  them,  and  they  do  not  understand 


his  fine  spirit  and  ideals.  Pen  begins  to  grasp  the 
trouble — to  realize  that  Jim  is  blind  to  the  human 
factor  in  his  problem.  She  begins  to  realize,  too, 
that  her  husband  means  Jim  harm.  One  day  out  on 
the  mountain  Jim  begs  her  to  leave  Saradokis  and 
marry  him.  She  refuses,  though  she  loves  him.  An 
investigation  of  the  Project  is  begun,  and  at  the 
hearing  Jim  finally  speaks  out  his  heart,  trying  to 
explain  why  he  wants  to  build  the  dam — as  “an  im¬ 
perishable  Anglo-Saxon  thumb-print  on  the  map.” 
Pen  tries  to  make  him  understand  that  his  “thumb¬ 
print”  must  be  made  in  men’s  hearts.  A  masked 
ball  given  in  honor  of  the  investigators  is  broken  up 
through  the  shooting  of  the  night  watchman  by  two 
drunken  Mexicans.  Jim  promptly  cleans  “booze” 
out  of  camp,  and  the  next  evening  Pen  helps  him 
prevent  the  lynching  of  the  murderers. 

Meantime  Jim  is  turning  over  Pen’s  idea  in  his 
mind,  and  as  Oscar  .\mes,  one  of  the  farmers  who 
hates  him,  crosses  his  way,  he  decides  to  try  it  out,  and 
calls  him  up  into  his  laboratory  for  a  lesson  on  cement. 


An  hour  later  Jim  and  Oscar  walked  exjdained.  And  his  pleasure  at  finally  un- 

slowly  up  the  trail  toward  Jim’s  hou.se.  derstanding  the  whole  idea  upon  which  Jim 

Jim  had  invitetl  Ames  up  for  a  was  basing  his  concrete  work  was  such  that 

further  talk.  Oscar  had  shown  a  remark-  Jim  felt  a  very  real  remorse.  He  recalled 

able  aptitude  for  the  details  that  Jim  had  almost  daily  questions  from  Oscar  and  other 
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farmers  which  he  had  answered  with  a  short¬ 
ness  that  was  often  contemptuous. 

‘*Xow  you  see,”  Oscar  said  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  cottage,  “we’ll  actually  save 
money  on  that.  Wonderful  thing,  Mr. 
Manning,  how  mixing  the  sand  and  cement 
intimately  enough,  as  you  say,  turns  the 
trick.  I’ll  tell  the  bunch  down  at  Del  Norte 
alx)Ut  that  to-morrow.” 

Jim  shoved  a  lx)x  of  cigars  at  O.scar  and 
surveyed  him  with  his  wistful  smile.  He 
was  silent  so  long  that  Oscar  spoke  a  little 
impatiently. 

“If  you  ain’t  going  to  talk,  Mr.  Manning, 
Jane  is  waiting  for  me  and  I  got  to  see  Mr. 
Sardox  yet.” 

Jim  pulled  himself  together  and,  a  little 
diffidently,  handed  Ames  the  Secretary’s 
letter  with  the  copy  of  his  own. 

“Tell  me  what  you  think  of  these,”  said 
Jim. 

Oscar  read  the  two  letters  carefully,  then 
said:  “I’d  think  more  of  ’em  if  I  had 
any  idea  what  either  of  you  was  driving 
at.'” 

“It  means  just  this,”  said  Jim:  “that  un¬ 
less  the  engineers  and  the  farmers  work 
together,  the  Reclamation  Service  will  get 
whatever  the  water-|x)wer  trust  is  tr\-ing  to 
give  it,  and  that  is — oblivion.” 

“Aha,”  said  Oscar,  “that’s  why  you’ve 
been  so  decent  to  me  to-day.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Jim  simply. 

Oscar’s  look  of  suspicion  returned.  Jim 
went  on  slowly  and  carefully.  “It  will  be 
bad  business  if  the  Service  fails.  It  will 
retard  the  Government  control  of  water- 
ix)wer  greatly,  and  there  is  enough  possible 
water-power  in  this  country,  Oscar,  to  turn 
ever\’  wheel  in  it  and  to  heat  and  light  every 
home  in  the  land.  If  the  Service  fails  it  will 
show  just  one  thing — that  the  farmers  and 
engineers  on  the  Projects  are  too  selfish  to 
get  together  for  the  countn,-’s  g<xxl;  that 
the  farmer  is  a  stupid  catspaw  for  the 
money  interests,  and  the  engineer  a  sjiine- 
less  f(X)l  who  won’t  fight.” 

“Look  here.  Manning,”  cried  Oscar, 
“don’t  you  think  I’m  justified  in  thinking 
about  nothing  but  my  own  ranch,  consider¬ 
ing  what  it’s  cost  me?” 

“Don’t  you  think,”  Jim  returned,  “that 
I’m  justified  in  thinking  aliout  nothing  but 
my  dam  and  letting  the  water-power  trust 
eat  it  and  you  up,  considering  how  hard  I 
work  on  the  building  itself?” 

Oscar  stared  and  chewed  his  cigar,  and 


Jim  smoked  in  silence  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said: 

“.\mes,  the  time  has  come  when  if  you 
or  I  want  any  particular  one  of  the  old  N\-w 
England  ideals  to  live  in  this  country,  we 
have  got  to  fight  for  it,  start  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  for  it.  If  we  don’t,  the 
Russian  Jews  or  the  Italians  or  the  Syrians 
will  change  things  to  suit  their  own  ideals. 
Now  they  may  lie  all  right.  Their  ideals 
may  be  as  good  as  mine.  I'hey  have  every 
right  to  be  here  and  to  rule  if  they  can.  Hut 
I  don’t  like  the  kind  of  government  they 
stood  for  in  their  native  countries.  I’m  a 
pig-headed  Anglo-Saxon,  full  of  an  egotism 
that  dies  hard.  I  lielieve  that  the  Re¬ 
clamation  Service  idea  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  fine  democracy  that  our  fathers  brought 
to  New  England.  I  Ix'lieve  that  the  folks 
that  are  going  to  inherit  .\merica  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  the  idea  of  the  Service,  and  I’m 
going  to  tr>’  to  fight  for  it  now  till  they  get 
me.  Am  I  clear?” 

“Sure,”  said  Oscar.  “.Kin’t  I  of  Puritan 
stock  myself?” 

“That’s  why  I’m  talking  to  you,”  said 
Jim.  “Now  I  take  the  central  idea  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  to  be 
this:  It  is  a  return  of  the  old  principle  of 
the  i)eople  governing  themselves  directly, 
of  their  assuming  individual  resiionsibility 
for  the  details  and  cost  of  governing.  It  is 
the  fine  outgrowth  of  the  industrial  lessons 
we  have  learned  in  the  past  years,  combininl 
with  the  town-meeting  idea,  brought  up  to 
date. 

“One  central  organiziition  can  do  work 
better  and  cheajK-r,  if  it  will,  than  a  dozen 
comjK'ting  interests.  If  the  central  organi¬ 
zation  is  privately  owned  it  demands  a 
heavy  profit.  But  if  it  is  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  takes  no  jirofit.  On  a  Project, 
free  individuals  voluntarily  combine  to  do 
business  and  to  administer  the  pnnlucts  of 
that  business  directly  to  them.selves.  The 
Service  is  merely  the  tool  of  the  {KMiple  on 
the  Projects. 

“Oscar,  it’s  up  to  you  and  me.  In  antag¬ 
onizing  you  farmers.  I’ve  opened  the  way 
for  the  enemies  of  the  Service  to  reach  you. 
And  you,  in  being  reached,  are  endangering 
the  Service.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going 
to  help  Saradokis  and  Fleckenstein  get  your 
honest  debts  repudiated?” 

Suddenly  Oscar  leaned  forward.  “.\re 
you  tr>-ing  to  string  me  into  saying  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  dam  is  all  right?” 


Jim  tai>pcd  on  the  table.  “Not  five  per 
cent,  of  the  increased  cost  but  comes  from 
the  improvements  you  farmers  have  asked 
for.  .\nd  not  one  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
entire  Project  but  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
water-power  produced  and  sold.  You 
know  that,  .■Xmes.  Now  pay  attention.” 

Jim  shook  his  finger  in  Oscar’s  face  and 
said  slowly  and  incisively: 

“You  farmers  will  never  repudiate  your 
honorable  debts  while  I  can  fight.  You  are 
going  to  fight  with  me,  .\mes,  to  help  me 
save  the  Serx’ice.  You  are  going  to  put 
your  shoulder  to  nune  and  fight  as  you  did 
when  the  old  dam  was  going  out  under  your 
feet!  Do  you  get  that?” 

Oscar  opened  his  mouth,  but  no  words 
came.  He  rose,  put  on  his  hat,  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  walked  from  the  house,  leaving 
Jim  with  a  sense  of  failure  that  was  almost 
overwhelming. 


“JIM,  IF  YOU  WANT 
TO  WRECK  MY  LIFE, 
STOP  THE  fight!  ' 


Jim  Gels  a  Blow 

“The  eagle  has  lived  long  in  my  side,  lie  is  cruel 
with  talons  but  built  for  seizing.  Is  this  why  so  many 
nations  choose  him  as  their  emblemf" 

.\f  usings  of  the  Elephant. 


TH.\T  evening  just  as  Jim  was  finishing 
his  supper.  Pen  walked  into  the  living- 
room.  “Jim,”  she  said,  “did  you 
know  that  Mr.  Freet  is  coming?” 

Jim  pulled  out  a  chair  for  Pen,  but  she 
shook  her  head.  “Yes,  I  had  a  letter  from 
him.  He  wants  to  see  my  sand-cement  work 
and  one  or  two  other  new  stunts  I’m  trying 
out.” 

Pen  spoke  slowly.  “Jim,  he’s  up  at  our 
tent  now,  talking  with  Sara  and  Mr.  Ames. 
They  say  nothing  liefore  me,  but — Still,  I’m 
going  to  take  Sara  back  to  New  York  at 
once.” 

“We’ll  see  what  I  can  do  first.”  said  Jim. 
“I’ll  go  up  there  now.”  He  picked  up  his 
hat  and  left  with  a  cheerful  nod. 

He  walked  in  at  the  oixin  door  of  the  tent. 
“G<K)d  evening,  Mr.  F'reet,”  he  said. 

.•\rthur  Freet  rose  nonchalantly.  “Hello, 
Manning!  Pleasure  before  duty.  I  had  to 
get  Saradokis’s  rejxirt  on  my  New  York 
deals  Ix'fore  I  came  to  see  you.” 

“Oh,  come  across,  Mr.  Freet,”  said  Jim 
quietly.  “I  know  alxiut  what  you  want, 
and  you’ll  have  to  approach  me  sooner  or 
later,  so  let’s  get  done  with  it.” 

Freet  smileil  broadly.  “I  always  knew 
you’d  come  to  your  senses.  Manning,  if  we 
gave  you  time.  Well,  our  friend  Saradokis 
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is  in  touch  with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Transcontinental  Water  Power  Company. 
They  have  a  very  tempting  pro}K)sition  to 
make  to  the  farmers.  They  stand  ready  to 
outbid  any  competitor  for  the  power  you 
will  develop  on  the  Project.” 

"VV'e’ll  let  ’em  bid,  sure,”  replied  Jim 
calmly.  “I  shall  advertise  for  bids  as  soon 
as  I  am  ready.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Freet.  “The  only 
way  to  get  away  with  this  is  to  do  it  quietly. 
Hold  the  public  off  till  the  contract  is 
signed.” 

Jim  grunted.  Sara  eyed  him  without 
comment.  Oscar  spoke  suddenly.  “Now 
look  here,  Mr.  Manning,  I  ain’t  as  sore  at 
you  as  I  was,  I  guess,  after  our  talk  this 
afternoon.  You  think  you’re  doing  what’s 
Ix^st  for  the  valley,  liut  you  want  to  l)e 
fair  about  this.  It  may  not  look  quite  right, 
but  it’s  the  best  thing  for  the  farmers.  We 
want  to  get  all  the  money  we  can  out  of  the 
power.  You  say  yourself  that’s  what  will 
pay  for  the  dam.  .\nd  if  these  folks  will 
give  us  twice  what  any  one  else  will,  I  say 
close  the  deal  with  them  any  way  you  can.” 

“What’s  your  price,  .\mes?”  asked  Jim 
clearly. 

Oscar  jumped  to  his  feet.  “In  the  old 
days,”  he  roared,  “no  man  would  have  lived 
to  ask  me  that  twice!” 

Jim  looked  for  a  long  moment  into  Oscar’s 
eyes,  then  he  drawled:  “.-Ml  right,  Oscar, 
I  apologize.  Only  you’d  better  leave  na¬ 
tional  politics  to  your  inferiors  after  this. 
What’s  your  price,  Mr.  Freet?” 

Arthur  Freet  laughed.  “You  can’t  get  a 
rise  out  of  me,  Jim.  My  price  is  to  see  these 
Projects  a  financial  success.  Methods  don’t 
bother  me,  nor  hard  names.” 

Jim  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he 
turned  suddenly  on  Sara.  “Of  course,  you 
get  a  chunk  of  money,  Sara.  But  there  is 
something  more  in  it  than  that  for  you. 
What  are  you  tr>’ing  to  ruin  me  for,  Sara?” 

.\gain  Sara  seemed  to  see  scarlet.  “Didn’t 
you  spoil  Pen’s - ” 

“Keep  that  name  out  of  this!”  shouted 
Jim. 

“Then  don’t  ask  me  again  why  I  hate 
you,”  returned  Sara.  “I  told  you  once. 
But  you  are  too  superior,  too  one-sided,  too 
egotistical  to  see  any  one  but  yourself! 
You  were  the  closest  friend  I  ever  had 
and  you  turned  me  down  without  a  chance 
to  make  myself  right.  You  never  sent  me 
word  in  my  living  death.  Do  you  suppose 


I  enjoy  this  mental  hell  I  live  in?  Did  you 
ever  dream  you  were  nailed  fast  in  your 
coffin?  That’s  my  life,  waking  and  sleeping. 
Why  shouldn’t  I  curse  a  (iod  who  could 
ser\e  me  such  a  trick?  1  would  make  every 
living  thing  a  cripple,  if  I  could — and  you 
first!  I’ll  get  you  yet.” 

Jim  glanced  at  Oscar.  The  big  desert 
farmer  was  staring  at  Sara,  horn)r  in  every 
line  of  his  face. 

“Oh,  come,”  said  Freet.  “I  didn’t  know 
you  had  anything  i)ersonal  in  this,  Mr. 
Saradokis.  Manning  and  I  are  engineers 
out  for  the  goo<l  of  the  Projects.” 

“Whatever  your  motives  are,  Mr.  Freet,” 
said  Jim,  “I  don’t  like  your  methods  and 
haven’t  since  the  Makon  days.  The  water- 
ix)wer  will  be  open  to  public  bids,  and  if  you 
tr>’  to  force  me  I’ll  tell  what  I  guess.” 

Freet  laughed.  “Don’t  be  too  sure  of 
yourself,  Jim.  You  are  branded  as  my 
pupil.  If  I  go,  you  will  probably  go.” 

“Oh,  hell!”  said  Jim,  starting  for  the  d(K)r. 
“I’d  rather  go  if  I’ve  got  to  sjwnd  my  life 
fighting  fellows  like  you.  In  this  instance, 
though.  I’m  boss.  I  have  the  sale  of  the 
water-jwwer  in  my  control.” 

“Don’t  be  Ux)  sure,  Jim,”  said  Freet, 
still  smiling. 

Oscar  followed  Jim  from  the  tent. 
Neither  of  them  sjx)ke  while  on  the  way  to 
Jim’s  house  where  Pen  and  Jane  were  sit¬ 
ting  with  Mrs.  Flynn.  But  in  the  kitchen 
Oscar  made  Jim  wait  while  he  told  the  three 
women  what  had  occurred  in  the  tent- 
house. 

“Now  all  of  you  witness,”  he  said,  “that 
I’m  through  with  that  bunch.  They  played 
me  for  a  sucker  to  influence  the  farmers 
against  Mr.  Manning  and  for  the  trust. 
VVhen  I  think  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
a  fool  I  am,  I  wish  some  good  trained  mule 
would  come  along  and  kick  me.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Oscar,”  said  Jim; 
“you’ve  been  no  bigger  f(X)l  than  I  have. 
We’ll  get  busy  now,  won’t  we?” 

Oscar  flushed  as  Jim  smiUxl  at  him. 
“Darn  it,  Mr.  Manning.”  he  said,  “why 
haven’t  you  looked  at  me  that  way  lx.*fore?” 
And  he  laughed  with  the  others. 

Then  Pen  sjx)ke,  verA’  uncertainly.  “This 
settles  it,  of  course.  I  shall  go  back  to  New 
York  at  once  with  Sara.” 

The  little  group  in  the  kitchen  looked  at 
Jim.  His  face  was  white  and  set. 

“VV’ait  a  day  or  so.  Pen.  I  must  get  some 
sort  of  a  clear  plan  formulated.” 


Still  Jim 
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“What,  am  I  to  do  with  that  man  Freet 
hanging  round?”  askerl  Pen. 

“Come  down  for  a  day  or  so  with  me, 
Mrs.  Pen,”  said  Mrs.  Ames. 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Jim.  “Freet 
won’t  stay  after  to-morrow,  anyway.  I  can 
promise  you  that.” 

“.\nd  I’ll  look  out  for  the  caged  hyena,” 
said  Mrs.  Flynn.  “If  God  lets  me  live  to 
spare  my  life,  he’ll  get  a  tongue-lashing  from 
me  that’ll  give  him  new  resp>ect  for  the 
Irish.” 

Once  more  the  group  in  the  kitchen 
laughed,  though  tensely,  and  parted  for  the 
night. 

The  next  day  Freet  put  in  on  the  dam 
with  Jim.  Jim  treated  him  with  courtesy, 
showing  him  everything  that  he  asked  to 
see.  Freet  was  very  complimentary  and 
told  Jim  he  was  a  credit  to  his  teacher. 
After  a  visit  to  the  quarry  Jim  said  sug¬ 
gestively: 

“You  will  want  to  take  the  six  o’clock 
train  to-night,  of  course.” 

Freet  hesitatetl.  Jim  went  on  dryly: 
“Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  in 
good  taste  for  you  to  remain.  It  might  look 
as  if  you  and  I  were  having  a  gentleman’s 
agreement  on  the  price  of  dams.” 

Freet  laughed.  “I  had  planned  to  take 
the  six  o’clock  train.  I  quite  finished  my 
business  with  Saradokis  last  night.  He’s  a 
brilliant  business  man.  Too  bad  he  has  that 
silly  whim  about  you.” 

Jim  did  not  answer.  He  called  to  Hen¬ 
derson  and  asked  him  to  have  the  automo¬ 
bile  sent  to  the  quarter-house.  He  himself 
took  Freet  to  the  train.  They  talked  con¬ 
struction  work  all  the  way  and  parted 
amiably.  Then  Jim  returned  to  his  belated 
office  work. 

The  last  letter  that  he  opened  was  from 
the  Director  of  the  Service.  It  explained 
to  Jim  that  while  the  Director  had  complete 
faith  in  Jim’s  engineering  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  Jim’s  unjKjpularity,  not  only  with 
the  public  but  with  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittees,  made  his  resignation  seem  expedient 
for  the  good  of  the  Service.  It  was  with 
extreme  regret  and  with  full  appreciation  of 
what  Jim  had  done  for  the  Service  that  the 
Director  asked  for  Jim’s  resignation,  three 
months  from  date. 

Jim  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Then  he  stared  out  of  the  door  at 
the  Elephant.  The  great  beast  was  silent 
in  the  afterglow. 


Jim  Plans  a  Last  Fight 

"The  coyotes  are  going,  leaving  behind  them  bleach¬ 
ing  bones.  The  Indians  are  going,  leaving  a  few  ar¬ 
rowheads  and  water  vessels.  What  will  the  whites 
leavef"  Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

JIM  was  angry.  All  night  he  lay  staring 
into  the  dark  with  his  wrath  accumulat¬ 
ing  until  it  finally  focused  itself,  not  on 
the  Director  or  on  Sara  or  on  the  farmers, 
but  on  himself!  He  reviewed  the  years  mer¬ 
cilessly.  He  saw  how  he  had  refused  again 
and  again  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
that  belonged  to  him — belonged,  because 
of  his  fitness  to  carry  them.  Charlie  Tuck 
and  Iron  Skull  both  had  done  what  they 
could  to  make  him  see,  but  wrapped  in  his 
futile  dreams  he  had  refused  to  look.  Long 
before  he  had  left  Exham,  he  told  himself, 
his  father  had  tried  to  set  him  on  the  right 
path,  but  he  always  had  put  off  the  quest 
on  which  his  father  would  have  sent  him,  al¬ 
ways  thrust  it  over  into  to-morrow  when 
to-day  was  waiting  for  his  start. 

The  very  peak  of  his  anger  was  reached 
when  it  suddenly  came  home  to  Jim  that  he 
had  failed  his  father,  had  prov^  renegade 
to  old  E.xham. 

Three  months!  A  cool  dismissal  after 
over  eight  years  in  which  his  heart’s  blood 
had  been  given  to  the  Service!  J im  groaned, 
then  sat  erect. 

“Serves  you  right,  you  dreaming  fool! 
Nobody  to  blame  but  yourself!  Three 
months!  .And  in  that  time  the  farmers  will 
elect  Fleckenstein  to  Congress,  and  the  of)en 
fight  for  repudiation  will  be  on!” 

Jim  groaned  again.  Then  abruptly  he 
jumped  out  of  bed,  turned  on  the  light,  and 
looked  at  the  little  picture  of  Pen  on  the 
wall. 

“Pen,”  he  said,  “Fleckenstein  sha’n’t  be 
elected!  I’m  going  out  of  this  Project 
fighting  like  a  hound.  I’ve  been  a  quitter  all 
my  life.  I’ll  admit,  but  I’m  going  to  put 
up  my  fists  at  the  end.  I’ll  rush  the  work 
here  and  I’ll  keep  Fleckenstein  out  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I’ll  sf>end  no  time  belly-aching,  but 
I’ll  stand  up  to  this  like  a  man.  Honestly  I 
will,  Penelope.” 

Jim’s  first  move  the  next  day  was  to  ride 
along  the  irrigation  canal  to  a  point  where 
his  irrigation  engineer  was  watching  the 
work  on  a  small  power  station. 

“Hello,  Marlow,  how  is  Murphy  doing?” 
Marlow  laughed.  “I  made  him  time¬ 
keeper.  He’s  assumed  the  duties  of  police- 
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man,  ward  boss,  and  advertising  agent  for 
you.” 

“Where  is  he?”  asked  Jim. 

“Coming  right  along  the  road  there  now.” 

Jim  started  the  machine  on  to  meet  the 
stocky  figure  that  Marlow  pointed  out. 

Murphy  grinned  broadly  as  Jim  invited 
him  into  the  machine.  “I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  Murphy.  How  does  the  job  go?” 

“.\w,  it’s  no  job!  It’s  a  joy-ride.  I 
thought  I  knew  eveiy  farmer  in  the  county, 
but  I  didn’t.  A  new  one  turns  up  every 
day  to  tell  the  Little  Boss  how  to  irrigate.” 

“Murphy,”  said  Jim,  “how  do  you  size 
up  Fleckenstein?” 

Murphy  looked  at  Jim  curiously.  “Just 
like  every  one  else  does — as  a  crook.” 

“How  much  pull  has  he  with  the  farm¬ 
ers?” 

Murphy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “How 
much  pull  would  the  divil  himself  have  if  he 
promised  repudiation?  Tell  me  that,  boss.” 

“Is  the  chap  who  is  running  against  him 
any  good?” 

“Who — Ives?  Is  a  bag  of  jelly  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  war?  What  have  you  got  in  your 
mind,  boss?” 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Muiphy,  I’ve 
just  come  to!  The  election  is  just  three 
months  off,  isn’t  it?  I  am  going  to  try  to 
lick  Fleckenstein  in  that  time.” 

“Can’t  be  done,  boss,  unless  you’ll  take 
the  stump  yourself.” 

“Of  course  that’s  out  of  the  question,” 
replied  Jim;  “but  this  is  what  I’m  going  to 
do:  I’m  going  to  see  ever\’  farmer  in  the 
valley  and  have  a  good  talk  with  him.  I’m 
going  to  make  him  see  this  Project  as  I  do. 
And  I’m  going  to  send  for  half  a  dozen  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  come  out  here  and  get  the  new¬ 
comers  interested  in  scientific  farming.  I’m 
not  going  to  mention  Fleckenstein’s  name.” 

^lurphy  looked  at  Jim,  then  out  at  the 
irrigating  ditch  along  which  the  machine 
was  moving  slowly.  “Boss,”  he  said,  “go 
ahead  if  it’ll  ease  you  up  any,  but  you  might 
as  well  try  to  fight  a  hydrophobia  skunk 
with  a  perfume  atomizer  as  to  try  them 
high-brow  methods  on  Fleckenstein.” 

Jim  laughed.  “Well,  do  you  know  of  a 
better  method,  Muri)hy?” 

“Yes,  the  good  old-fashioned  way  of 
putting  up  more  whisky,  more  money,  and 
more  free  rides  than  the  other  fellow 
does.” 

Jim  turned  the  machine  back  toward  the 


power  station.  “Of  course,  you  know  that 
that’s  impossible,  Muq>hy.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do. 
boss?”  asked  Murphy. 

“To-morrow  is  Sunday,”  said  Jim.  “I 
want  you  to  come  up  to  my  house  and  dis¬ 
cuss  with  me  the  characteristics  of  every 
man  in  the  valley.  I  don’t  know  any  one 
better  qualified  to  do  it.” 

“I’ll  be  there,”  said  Murphy,  climbing 
from  the  machine.  He  watched  Jim  drive 
away.  “There’s  something  about  him  that 
gets  under  my  skin,”  said  the  e.\-saloon- 
keepor.  “I’ll  be  holding  his  hand  next. 
Poor  snoozer!  Think  of  him  trying  to  fight 
mud  like  F'leckenstein.  But  I’ll  back  him, 
if  it’ll  relieve  his  mind  any.” 

Jim  was  at  the  dam  again  by  mid-after¬ 
noon.  Suma-theek  rode  up  the  long  hill 
with  him  and,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
Jim  told  the  old  Indian  of  his  dismissal. 
Suma-theek’s  comment  was  a  grunt — but 
Jim  understood.  Jim  found  Pen  with  Mrs. 
Flynn  in  the  shining  little  kitchen  of  his 
abode. 

“Penelop)e,”  he  said,  “is  there  any  way  we 
can  rob  Sara  of  his  [X)ison  fangs?  Certainly, 
sending  him  away  will  do  little  good.  I 
have  l>een  thinking  of  giving  him  his  choice 
of  being  under  espionage  or  of  being  turned 
over  to  the  Government.  I’ve  played  with 
him.  Pen,  a  little  too  long.  Now  that  it’s  too 
late  I’m  going  to  lock  the  door.” 

Mrs.  Flynn  looked  frightened.  She  never 
had  seen  this  expression  on  Jim’s  face  be¬ 
fore.  The  scowl  between  his  eyes  was  dee|>, 
his  jaw  was  tense,  and  his  eyes  were  too  large 
and  too  bright.  But  Pen’s  face  flushed 
eagerly. 

“You  are  angry  at  last,  Jimmy!  Thank 
Heaven  for  that!  We  can  watch  Sara  easily 
if  you  will  use  your  authority.  And  oh,  I  do 
so  want  to  stay  and  help!  Your  temper  is 
touched  at  last,  Jim.  I  am  grateful  to 
Freet  for  that.” 

Jim  nodde<l  grimly.  “Will  you  go  over 
to  the  tent  with  me?  Or  had  I  better  have 
it  out  with  Sara  alone?” 

“Neither,”  said  Pen.  “I’ll  settle  him  my¬ 
self.  I  feel  like  having  a  scrap  with  some 
one.  What  else  are  you  going  to  do.  Still? 
Shall  you  re|H)rt  Frift?” 

“That’s  out  of  the  <|uestion.  Freet  is  the 
lea.st  of  my  troubles,  anyhow.  I’ll  tell  you 
all  my  plans.”  He  looked  from  Mrs.  Flynn, 
whose  anxious  eyes  did  not  leave  his  face, 
to  Pen,  with  her  cheeks  showing  the  scarlet 
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of  excitement.  Something  in  their  tense 
interest  in  him  was  suddenly  ver>’  comfort¬ 
ing  to  Jim,  and  he  smiled  at  them.  And 
though  it  was  a  little  strained,  it  was  the  old 
dashing,  sweet  smile  that  those  who  knew 
him  loved. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I’m  to  get  through  the 
next  few  weeks,”  he  said,  “unless  you  two 
are  very  kind  and  |K)lite  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Flynn  suddenly  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head.  “God  knows,”  she  sobbed, 
“I’ve  waited  for  you  to  smile  this  weary 
timel” 

Jim  made  a  long  stride  across  the  room 
and  hugged  Mrs.  Flynn  boyishly.  “Didn’t 
you  tell  me  you  felt  like  my  mother?  Don’t 
you  know  mothers  have  to  see  through  their 
ixjys’  stupidity  and  selfishness  down  to  the 
real  trouble  that  lies  underneath?” 

Mrs.  Flynn  wiped  her  eyes  on  her  apron. 
“God  knows  I’m  an  old  fool,”  she  said. 
“Change  that  dirty  khaki  suit  so’s  I  can 
wash  it.” 

Jim  chuckled  and  turned  to  Pen.  She 
was  watching  the  little  tableau  with  all  her 
hungry  heart  in  her  eyes.  “Pen!  Oh,  my 
dearest!”  breathed  Jim.  Then  he  paused 
with  a  glance  at  his  near-mother,  who  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  rattle  the  stove-lids. 

“Gel  out  and  take  a  walk,  the  two  of  you. 
God  knows  I’m  a  good  Catholic,  but  there’s 
some  things —  Get  out,  the  two  of  you!  Let 
your  nerves  ease  up  a  bit.” 

Out  on  the  trail  Jim  spoke  a  little  breath¬ 
lessly.  “Pen!  If  you  would  just  let  me  put 
my  head  down  on  your  shoulder,  if  you’d 
put  your  dear  cheek  on  mine  and  smooth 
my  hair,  the  heaven  of  it  would  carry  me 
through  the  next  few  weeks.  Just  that 
much.  Pen,  is  all  I’d  ask  for!” 

Tears  were  in  Pen’s  eyes  as  she  looked  up 
into  the  fine,  pleading  face.  “Jim,  I  can’t.” 

“You  wouldn’t  Im;  taking  it  from  Sara!” 

“Sara!  Ptx)r  Sara!  He  wants  no  em¬ 
braces  from  any  one!  I’m  no  more  married 
to  Sara  than  a  nurse  to  her  patient.  But  I 
mean  that  as  long  as  things  are  as  they  are, 
the  honest  thing,  the  safe  thing,  is  for  me 
not  to — to — t)h,  Jim,  it’s  not  square  to  any 
of  us.  We  must  keep  on  the  straight,  clear 
basis  of  friendship.” 

But  Jim  had  seen  Pen’s  heart  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  call  of  it  was  almost  more  than  his 
lonely  heart  could  l^ear. 

“Great  heavens.  Pen!”  he  cried.  “Life 
is  tcK)  short!  We  need  each  other  so!  What 
tloes  it  profit  us  or  the  world  that  all  your 


wealth  of  tenderness  should  go  unspent 
and  all  my  hunger  for  it  unsatisfied?  If 
your  touch  on  my  hair  will  brace  me  for  the 
fight  of  my  life,  why  should  you  deny  it  to 
me?  Only  your  cheek  to  mine  is  all  I  ask. 
Penny.” 

Pen  looked  up  at  the  pleading  beauty  of 
Jim’s  eyes.  “Don’t  beg  me,  Jim,”  she  half 
whispered,  “or  I  think  my  heart  will 
break.” 

The  two  looked  away  from  each  other  to 
the  Elephant.  The  great  beast  seemed  to 
sleep  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

“Tell  me  about  your  plans.  Still,”  said 
Pen,  her  voice  not  altogether  steady.  Jim 
told  Pen  of  his  plans  made  during  the 
night. 

“Oh,  Jim,”  said  Pen,  “it’s  fine.  You’re 
bound  to  win.  I’ll  go  in  and  talk  with 
Sara.” 

“Better  let  me,’"  said  Jim. 

“No,”  said  Pen.  “Every  woman  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  bully  and  intimidate  her 
own  husband.” 

Jim  laughed  and  left  her  reluctantly. 
Pen  went  into  the  tent.  Sara  was  looking 
flushed  and  tired.  The  look  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  on  him  of  late.  He  had  been  unusually 
tractable  for  a  day  or  so,  and  Pen’s  heart 
smote  her  as  she  greeted  him.  No  matter 
how  he  tried.  Sara  never  ceased  to  be  a 
pitiful  and  tragic  figure  to  her  in  his  wrecked 
and  aborted  youth. 

“Sara,”  she  said,  her  voice  veiy  gentle 
and  her  touch  veiy  tender  as  she  held  a  glass 
of  water  for  him.  “Jim  wanted  to  come  in 
and  talk  to  you,  but  I  wouldn’t  let  him.” 

Sara  pushed  the  glass  away.  “Why 
not?” 

“Because  you  and  he  quarrel  so,  Sara. 
You  warned  Jim  that  you  would  ruin  him. 
He  says  you  may  have  your  choice  of 
being  watched  or  turne<l  over  to  the  author¬ 
ities.” 

“He  is  a  muttonheadi”  said  Sara.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  he  thinks  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
seance  with  Freet.  .-Vs  if  I’d  do  as  coarse 
work  as  that  if  he  could  come  back  on  me. 
That’s  what  I’d  like,  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  authorities.  Couldn’t  I  tell  a  pretty 
stoiy-  about  the  meeting  with  Freet  up  here? 
Freet  actually  thought  Jim  would  come 
across'  with  the  contract!  But  that  wasn’t 
what  I  was  after.” 

“Sara,  when  you  talk  like  that,  I  despise 
you,”  said  Pen. 

“You  despise  me  because  I’m  a  cripple,” 
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returned  Sara.  ‘‘Why  can’t  you  l)e  honest 
about  it?” 

“Don’t  you  know  me  yet,  Sara?”  asked 
Pen,  sitting  down  on  the  foot  of  his  couch 
and  looking  at  him  entreatingly.  “Don’t 
you  know  that  if  you  had  taken  your  injur>' 
like  a  man,  you’d  have  gotten  a  hold  on  my 
tenderness  and  resjiect  that  nothing  could 
have  destroyed?  Sara,  I’ve  watched  you  de¬ 
generate  for  eight  years,  but  I  never  realized 
to  what  a  dei)th  you  had  sunk  until  you 
came  to  the  Project.” 

“What  do  you  see  in  the  Project?”  said 
Sara.  “What  does  it  really  matter  whether 
private  or  public  interests  control  it?  Who 
really  cares?” 

“Lots  of  p)eople  care.  Jim  cares.” 

“Pshaw!”  sneered  Sara.  “.\11  Jim  Man¬ 
ning  really  cares  about  is  his  own  pig¬ 
headed  sense  of  race  and  nationality.” 

“Jim  needs  that  sense  for  his  propelling 
jiower,”  said  Pen.  “I  Ijelieve  that  just 
as  soon  as  a  man  loses  his  sense  of  nation¬ 
ality,  he  loses  a  lot  of  his  social  force.  Love 
of  country’ — a  n\an  that  hasn’t  it  lacks 
something  very  fine,  like  family  pride  and 
honor.  Jim’s  sense  of  race  is  the  key-note 
to  his  character.  And  just  as  much  as  the 
New  Englanders  have  lost  that  sense,  have 
they  lost  their  grip  on  the  trend  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  t>7)e  that  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  it.” 

Sara  grunted.  “You  ask  Jim  if  he  ever 
heard  of  locking  the  barn  too  late.  Tell 
him  to  bring  on  his  armed  guards.” 

Pen  was  startled.  “Sara,  what  have  vou 
done?” 

Sara  laughed.  “If  you  and  Jim  don’t 
know.  I’m  not  the  proper  one  to  tell  you! 
One  of  your  gentlemen  friends  is  outside, 
evidently  waiting  for  you.” 

Pen  looke<l  out.  Old  Suma-theek  was 
standing  on  the  trail,  arms  folded,  watching 
the  tent  patiently.  He  had  had  one  inter¬ 
view  with  Sara  soon  after  the  crippled  man 
had  appeared  at  the  dam.  The  talk  had 
been  desultory*  and  in  Pen’s  presence,  but 
never  after  could  the  old  Indian  be  induced 
to  come  into  the  tent. 

“He  like  a  broken-back  snake,  your 
buck,”  he  had  said  calmly  to  Pen,  whom  he 
had  obviously  adored  from  the  first. 

Pen  came  down  the  trail  to  .see  what 
Suma-theek  wanted.  She  knew  there  was 
no  huny-ing  him,  so  she  sat  down  on  a  stone 
and  waited.  Suma-theek  seated  himself  be¬ 
side  her  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 


.\fter  he  had  smoked  half  of  it,  he  said: 
“Boss  Still  Jim,  he  heap  sad  in  his  heart.” 

Pen  nodded. 

“You  love  him.  Pen  Squaw?”  asked 
Suma-theek  earnestly. 

“W’e  all  do,”  replied  Pen.  “He  and  I 
have  known  each  other  many,  many 
years.” 

“Don’t  talky-talk!”  cried  Suma-theek  im¬ 
patiently.  “I  mean  you  love  him  with  a  big 
love?” 

Pen  looked  into  Suma-theek’s  face.  She 
had  grown  veiy'  close  to  the  old  Indian. 
.\nd  then  as  if  the  flood  in  her  heart  were 
beyond  her  control,  she  said:  “You  will 
never  tell,  Suma-theek?”  and  as  the  Apache 
shook  his  head  she  went  on  eagerly:  “I  love 
him  so  much  that  after  a  while  I  must 
go  away,  old  friend,  or  my  heart  will 
break!” 

The  old  Indian  shook  his  head  wonder- 
ingly.  “Whites  are  crazy  fools!”  he 
groaned.  “You  sabez  he  be  here  only  three 
months  more?” 

Pen  started.  “What  do  you  mean, 
Suma-theek?” 

“You  no  tell  ’em,”  warned  the  old  chief. 
“He  tell  Suma-theek  this  morning.  Big 
Boss  in  Washington  tell  ’em  he  only  stay 
three  months,  then  he  be  on  any  Projects  no 
more.” 

Pen  sat  appalled.  “Oh,  Suma-theek,  that 
can’t  be  true!  You  couldn’t  have  heard 
right.  I’ll  go  and  ask  him  now.” 

Suma-theek  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm. 
“V’ou  no  talk  to  him  about  it.  You  last  one 
he  want  to  know.  I  tell  you  so  you  go  love 
him,  then  he  no  care  what  hap|>en.” 

“Oh,  Suma-theek,  you  don’t  understand! 
He  loves  the  dam.  It  will  break  his  heart  to 
leave  it  with  his  work  unfinished.  Even  I 
couldn’t  comfort  him  for  that.  Are  you  sure 
you  are  right?” 

Yet  even  as  she  rejK'ated  the  question. 
Pen’s  own  sick  heart  answered.  This  was 
what  had  put  the  new  strain  into  Jim’s 
face,  the  new  pleading  into  his  voice. 
“How  shall  I  help  him?”  she  moaned. 

“You  no  tell  him,  you  sabez,”  re|x;ated 
Suma-theek.  “He  want  you  think  he  boss 
here  long  as  he  can.  .•Ml  mens  like  that  with 
their  squaw.” 

“I  won’t  tell  him,”  promise<l  Pen.  “But 
what  shall  I  do!” 

She  clas{x;d  and  unclasfjcd  her  fingers, 
then  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  “I  know!  I 
know!” 


FREKT  IIF.SITATKII;  IlM  WF.NT  ON  OKVI.Y:  "rNOKK  TIIK  CIRt  rMSTANCES,  IT  IS  HARDLY  IN  GOOD 
TASTE  FOR  Yor  Til  RKMAIN.  IT  MIGHT  LOOK  AS  IF  YOf  AND  I  WF.RE  HAYING  A  GENTLEMAN’S 
AGREEMENT  ON  TIIK  I’RU  F.  OF  DAMS.” 
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The  Silent  Campaign 

“/  have  seen  that  those  humans  who  seek  strength 
from  Nature  never  fail  to  find  it." 

Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

UMA-THEEK  waited  eagerly.  “I’ll 
send  for  Uncle  Denny,”  said  Pen. 
“He’ll  leave  anything  to  help  Jim.” 

Suma-theek  nodded.  “Good  medicine. 
He  that  fat  uncle  that  love  the'Big  Boss.  I 
sabez  him.  You  get  ’em  here  quick.”  And 
Suma-theek  sighed  w’ith  the  air  of  one  who 
had  accomplished  something. 

“I’ll  telephone  a  night  telegram  to  Ca- 
billo,”  said  Pen.  “He  ought  to  be  here  in  a 
week.  But  we  mustn’t  tell  the  Big  Boss  or 
he  wouldn’t  let  us  do  it.” 

Suma-theek  nodded  and  strolled  off. 

When  Pen  sent  the  night  telegram,  she 
telephoned  to  Jane  Ames,  getting  her  prom¬ 
ise  to  come  up  to  the  dam  the  next  day. 

.\fter  Sara  was  asleep  that  night  Pen 
slipped  over  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Flynn.  The 
two  w’omen  were  good  friends.  But  Mrs. 
Flynn  was  not  in  her  kitchen,  nor  was  she 
in  her  little  bedroom.  Pen  wandered  into 
the  lixing-room.  Mrs.  Flynn  was  not 
there,  but  Jim  was  lying  on  the  couch 
asleep,  his  hat  on  the  floor  beside  him.  For 
many  moments  Pen  stood  looking  at  him. 
Sleep  robbed  Jim  of  his  guard  of  self-control. 
The  man  lying  on  the  couch  with  face  re¬ 
laxed,  lips  parted,  hair  tumbled,  looked  like 
the  boy  whom  Pen  many  a  time  had  wakened 
on  the  hearth-rug  of  the  old  library. 

Suddenly,  with  a  little  sob.  Pen  dropiK-d 
on  her  knees  beside  the  couch  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  Jim’s.  She  felt  him  wake 
with  a  start,  then  she  felt  a  hand  that  trem¬ 
bled  laid  gently  on  her  head. 

“Heart’s  dearest,  this  is  mighty  good  of 
you,”  said  Jim  huskily. 

Pen  did  not  answer,  but  she  put  her  hand 
up  and  smoothed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead.  Jim  seized  her  fingers  and  carried 
them  to  his  lips. 

“Sweetheart,”  he  said  brokenly,  “how  am 
I  going  to  bear  it  without  you  or — or  any¬ 
thing?  Oh,  Pen,  let’s  go  back  to  Exham 
and  begin  all  over  again!” 

Penelope  lifted  her  head  and  slipp)ed  back 
until  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  the 
couch  with  Jim  holding  both  her  hands 
against  his  hot  cheek. 

“V^ou  will  do  this  often,  won’t  you,  dear?” 
asked  Jim. 

Pen  shook  her  head.  “Jimmy,  about 


twice  more  like  this  and  I’d  be  actually 
thinking  seriously  of  leaving  Sara  and 
marrying  you.  God  help  me  to  keep  from 
ever  doing  as  yellow  a  thing  as  that.  But 
somehow,  to-night,  I  thought  that  just  this 
once  would  help  us  both  through  all  the  hard 
months  to  come.  And  its  memory’  will  be 
mighty  sweet.  We — we  need  a  memory  to 
take  some  of  the  bitterness  out  of  it  all. 
Still,  if  I’m  wrong  in  doing  this,  why,  the 
blame  is  mine  alone.” 

Jim  lay  silently,  holding  her  hands  closer 
and  closer,  looking  into  her  face  with  eyes 
that  did  not  waver. 

Pen  smiled  and  disengaged  one  hand  to 
smooth  his  hair  again.  “I’m  a  poor  preach¬ 
er.  My  life  is  just  an  endless  struggle  not 
to  let  my  mistakes  wreck  other  people  as 
well  as  myself.  Jim,  the  thing  that  will  be 
bigger  than  all  we’ve  missed  is  to  make  you 
give  the  world  all  the  fine  force  that  is  in 
you.  We’ve  got  to  save  the  dam  for  you  and 
for  the  country.  I  shall  be  with  you  every 
moment,  Jim,  no  matter  where  either  of  us 
is,  bracing  you  with  all  the  will  I’ve  got. 
Never  forget  that.” 

Little  by  little  the  steel  lines  crept  over 
Jim’s  face  again.  “I  shall  not  forget,  little 
Pen.  How’ sweet  you  are!  How  good!  How 
less  than  a  lump  of  dough  I’d  be  if  I  didn’t 
put  up  a  good  fight  after  this — dearest!” 

In  the  silence  that  followed  they  did  not 
take  their  gaze  from  each  other.  Then  Pen 
started  as  Mrs.  Flynn  came  in  at  the  front 
door  and  stopjjed  with  her  mouth  wide 
open.  But  Jim  would  not  free  Pen’s  hand. 

“Mother  Flynn  must  have  guessed,”  he 
said  slowly,  “and — she  knows  us  both!” 

Mrs.  Flynn  came  over  to  the  couch  ea¬ 
gerly.  “I  do  that!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  my 
heart  is  wore  to  a  string,  God  knows,  sor¬ 
rowing  for  the  two  of  you.” 

“I  came  in  to  see  you  and  found  Jim 
asleep,  and  he’s  got  so  much  trouble  ahead 
of  him  I  couldn’t  help  tr>’ing  to  comfort 
him  just  this  once.  I’ll  never  do  it  again,” 
said  Pen,  like  a  child. 

Mrs.  Flynn  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head,  then  pulled  it  down  again  to  say: 
“God  knows.  I’m  a  good  Catholic,  but  I’m 
glad  you  did  it.  Don’t  I  know  what  a  touch 
of  the  hand  means  to  remember!  Is  there  a 
day  of  my  life  I  don’t  live  over  ever\’  caress 
Timothy  Flynn  ever  gave  me!  Would  I  sit 
in  judgment  on  two  as  fine  as  I  know  the 
both  of  you  are!  I’m  going  to  make  us  a 
cup  of  tea  for  our  ner\’cs.” 
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Jim  swung  his  long  legs  off  the  couch  and 
liftetl  Pen  to  her  feet.  “The  two  of  you  have 
tea,”  he  said.  “I’ve  had  a  better  tonic.  I’m 
going  out  for  a  look  at  the  night  shift.” 

By  the  time  that  Mrs.  Flynn  had  bustled 
about  and  produced  the  tea,  Pen  had  re¬ 
gained  her  comjx)sure,  and  was  ready  to  tell 
Mrs.  Flynn  of  the  errand  that  had  brought 
her  to  the  house,  which  was  to  say  that 
when  Jane  Ames  came  up  on  the  morrow 
the  three  were  to  have  a  council  of  war  on 
how  to  help  Jim.  Wild  horses  could  not 
have  dragged  from  her  what  Suma-theek 
had  told  her,  since  Jim  so  evidently  wanted 
it  kept  a  secret.  Nevertheless,  all  that  a 
woman  could  do,  possessing  that  knowledge. 
Pen  was  going  to  do. 

Neither  Oscar  nor  Murphy  had  any  faith 
in  Jim’s  “silent  campaign.”  But  his  own 
quiet  fervor  was  such  that  after  that  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon’s  talk,  both  men  pledged 
themselves  to  help  him.  Murphy  was  to 
play  the  part  of  watch-dog.  Oscar  was  to 
work  among  the  fanners. 

Oscar  .\mes  never  did  anything  by  halves. 
With  Jane  urging  him  from  without  and 
his  new-found  faith  in  Jim  urging  him  from 
within,  he  turned  his  ranch  over  to  the  fore¬ 
man  and  devoted  himself  utterly  to  Jim. 
Jim’s  eighteen  hours  a  day  often  stretched 
into  twenty,  though  he  sometimes  dozed  in 
his  office-chair  or  in  the  automobile  with 
Oscar,  who  was  rev’eling  in  his  new- learned 
accomplishment  of  driving — at  a  snail’s  pace. 

During  this  period  Pen  saw  him  only 
occasionally,  for  she  was  much  occupied 
with  Sara,  who  was  not  so  well,  when  she 
was  not  in  the  valley  with  Jane  Ames 
talking  Jim’s  cause  to  the  farmers’  wives. 
F.ven  when  Pen  did  see  Jim,  he  talked  veiy 
little.  It  seemed  to  her  that  in  his  fear  lest 
the  secret  of  his  dismissal  escape  him,  he 
had  gone  into  himself  and  shut  the  door 
even  against  her. 

They  did  not  speak  again  of  watching 
Sara,  but  Pen  knew  that  no  mail  left  their 
tent,  no  visitor  came  and  went  without  sur¬ 
veillance.  If  Sara  knew  of  this  he  made  no 
comment.  In  fact,  he  did  veiy-  little  now- 
save  smoke  and  stare  idly  out  of  the  door. 
Reports  of  Jim’s  campaign  reached  Pen 
quite  regularly,  how-ever.  Oscar  was  a  ver>- 
steady  source  of  information. 

“He  don’t  say  much,  you  know,  and 
that’s  what  makes  a  hit,”  Oscar  told  Pen 
and  Jane.  “For  instance,  he  went  over  to 
old  Miguel’s  ranch.  Miguel’s  one  of  the  fel¬ 


lows  that’s  been  accusing  the  boss  of  raising 
the  cost  of  the  dam  so’s  he  could  steal  the 
money.  Boss,  he  found  old  Miguel  looking 
over  his  ditch  that’s  over  a  hundred  years 
old.  And  the  boss,  he  says,  as  common  as 
an  old  shoe: 

“  ‘Wish  I  owned  the  place  my  father 
built  a  hundred  years  ago,  Senor  Miguel!’  ” 

“Miguel  he  had  had  his  mind  made  up 
for  a  fight,  but  started  off  telling  the  boss 
about  old  Spanish  days  in  the  valley,  and 
the  boss,  he  sits  nodding  and  smoking 
Miguel’s  rotten  cigarettes  and  smiling  at 
him  sort  of  sad  and  friendly  like,  until  old 
Miguel  he  thinks  the  boss  is  the  only  man 
he  ever  met  that  understood  him.  After 
two  straight  hours  of  this,  the  boss  he  says 
he’ll  have  to  go,  but  he  wishes  old  Miguel 
w'ould  come  up  and  spend  the  day  and  dine 
with  him.  Says  he’s  got  some  serious  prob¬ 
lems  he’d  like  old  Miguel’s  opinion  on.  And 
old  Miguel,  he  follow-s  us  clear  out  to  the 
main  road  where  we  left  the  machine,  and  he 
tells  the  boss  his  house  is  his,  and  his  wife 
and  his  daughters  and  sons  are  his,  and  his 
horses  and  cattle  are  his,  and  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  come  up  and  show-  him  how  to  build 
the  dam.” 

“Mrs.  Flynn  says  he’s  having  some  farmer 
up  to  supper  nearly  ever>-  night,”  said  Jane. 
“Oscar,  how-  comes  it  you  alw-ays  speak  of 
Mr.  Manning  as  ‘the  boss,’  now?  You  never 
w-ould  call  any  other  man  that.” 

Oscar  squared  his  big  shoulders.  “He’s 
the  only  man  I  ever  met  I  thought  knew 
more  than  I  do.  You  ought  to  hear  the 
things  he  can  tell  you  about  dam-building. 
And  he’s  full  of  other  ideas,  too.  A  lot  of 
w-hat  you  folks  put  down  as  stuck-up>edness 
is  just  quietness  on  his  part  w-hile  he  thinks. 
I’m  tr>-ing  to  pound  that  into  these  bull¬ 
headed  ranchers  round  here.  I  tell  ’em  how 
to  make  sand-cement,  for  instance,  and  then 
ask  ’em  if  a  fellow-  didn’t  have  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  and  saw-  wood  w-hile  he  thought 
a  thing  like  that  out.  I’m  willing  to  call  him 
boss  all  right.  He’s  got  more  in  his  head 
than  sand-cement,  too.  Last  night  we  was 
coming  home,  just  before  sup|ier.  He’d 
been  on  the  job  since  four  in  the  morning, 
and  I  knew-  he  had  to  get  back  and  work 
half  the  night  on  office  work,  and  I  says: 

“  ‘Boss,  w-hat  w-ill  you  get  out  of  it  to  pay 
you  for  half  killing  yourself  this  way?’ 

“He  didn’t  answer  me  for  a  long  time; 
then  he  begun  to  tell  me  a  storv-  about  how 
he  and  another  fellow-  went  through  the 
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Makon  canon  and  how  that  other  fellow’  felt 
about  it,  and  how  he  was  drowmed,  and  how 
he  had  some  verses  that  that  fellow  taught 
him,  printed  on  his  gravestone.  Thought 
I’d  remember  those  lines.  They  made  me 
feel  more  religious  than  anything  I’ve 
heard  at  church.  Something  about  ‘Sons  of 
Martha.’  ” 

Pen  had  been  listening,  her  heart  in  her 
eyes,  trying  not  to  envy  Oscar  his  long  days 
with  Jim.  Now  she  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  he  quoted  to  you — 

“Lift  ye  the  stone,  or  cleave  the  wood,  to  make  a 
path  more  fair  or  flat, — 

Lo,  it  is  black  already  with  blood  some  Sons  of 
Martha  spilled  for  that. 

Not  as  a  ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  not  as  an 
altar  to  any  creed, 

But  simple  service,  simply  given  to  his  own  kind, 
in  their  common  ne^.” 

The  three  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
Oscar  nodded,  "That’s  them.  He  said  he 
never  got  their  full  meaning  till  just  lately, 
and  now  he’s  trying  to  live  up  to  ’em.” 

When  Oscar  was  not  with  Jim,  he  brought 
visitors  to  the  dam.  These  visitors  were 
farmers  and  business  men  from  the  entire 
Project.  Ames  was  careful  to  time  the  visits 
so  that  about  the  time  he  strolled  up  to  the 
dam-site  with  the  callers,  Jim  would  be  on  his 
tour  of  insp)ection.  Oscar  would  then  follow 
unostentatiously  in  Jim’s  w’ake,  but  close 
enough  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  ground  that 
Jim  covered.  Often  he  would  make  Jim 
stop  and  give  an  explanation  of  some  point 
the  visitors  could  not  understand.  Penel- 
op>e,  consumed  with  curiosity,  joined  the 
touring  party  one  day. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  him  in  full  action,” 
Oscar  w'as  saying.  “Like  the  day  of  the 
flood  or  the  night  Dad  Robins  was  killed. 
He  can  handle  fifteen  hundred  men  better’n 
I  handle  my  three.  Now  you  watch  him. 
Those  there  fellows  he’s  joshing  have  been 
with  him  seven  years.  You  ought  to  hear 
their  stories  about  driving  the  tunnel  up 
on  the  Makon.  Say,  he’d  go  right  in  with 
’em.  Never  asked  ’em  to  go  an\*where  he 
wouldn’t  go  himself.  They  all  laugh  at  us 
farmers,  those  rough-necks.  Say  we  don’t 
know  a  real  man  when  we  see  one.” 

The  bronzed,  elderly  man  who  was  with 
Oscar  listened  intently.  Oscar  went  on: 

“The  details  on  a  place  like  this  are 
enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy.  He  dassent 
let  ’em  pour  concrete  without  him  or  his 
cement  expert  is  round.  If  the  rocks  aren’t 


just  right  or  the  surface  of  the  section  isn’t 
just  right,  or  they  slip  up  a  little  on  the  mix¬ 
ture,  the  whole  thing  will  go  to  thunder 
some  day.  He’s  got  to  spend  ten  million 
dollars  with  eighty  million  people  watching 
him,  and  all  us  farmers  kicking  every'  min¬ 
ute.  How’d  you  like  his  job?” 

“He  was  over  at  my  place  the  other  day,” 
said  the  farmer,  “I  see  how  he  got  his 
nickname.  But  he’s  awful  easy  to  talk  to. 
I  got  to  telling  him  what  a  hard  time  I  had 
the  first  year  or  tw’o  I  was  irrigating  alfalfa, 
and  how  I  get  five  good  cuttings  a  year  now 
regular.  He  wants  me  to  show  that  new 
fellow.  Hunt,  how  I  did  it.  Guess  I  will.  I 
always  thought  Manning  hated  the  farm¬ 
ers,  but  I  guess  he  was  just  busy  with  his 
own  troubles.” 

Pen  fell  back  and  climbed  the  trail  to  a 
point  where  she  could  look  down  on  Jim. 
He  was  listening  to  his  master  mechanic,  in¬ 
terjecting  a  word  now  and  then  at  which  his 
subordinate  nodded  eagerly.  Pen  wondered 
sadly  what  Jim  would  do  with  his  life  when 
he  could  no  longer  work  for  the  Projects. 

As  she  sauntered  on  along  the  trail  to 
meet  Bill  Evans  exploding  into  camp  with 
the  mail,  she  was  thinking  back  over  Jim’s 
life,  and  of  how  much  of  it  had  been  sp)ent  in 
listening  rather  than  in  speaking.  His 
silence,  she  thought,  was  a  part  of  his  great 
personal  charm.  From  it  his  companions  got 
a  sense  of  a  keen,  sympathetic  intelligence 
focused  entirely  on  their  own  problems  that 
was  very  attractive.  Somehow,  Pen  had 
faith  that  his  campaign  of  silence  would  de¬ 
feat  Fleckenstein. 

Bill  had  a  lone  passenger  in  his  tonneau. 
Pen’s  pulse  quickened  as  the  machine 
reached  her  side.  Bill  stopped  with  his 
usual  flourish,  and  Uncle  Denny,  without 
waiting  to  oi)en  the  door,  which  was  fas¬ 
tened  with  binding-wire,  climbed  out  over 
the  front  seat. 

“Pen!  Pen!  The  door  of  me  heart  has 
hung  sagging  and  open  ever  since  you  left!” 

Uncle  Denny  Gels  Busy 

"Coyotes  breed  only  uith  coyotes.  Men  talk  much 
of  pride  of  race,  yet  they  will  breed  with  any  color." 

Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

PEN  clung  to  Uncle  Denny  with  a 
breathless  sob.  She  had  not  realized 
how  heavy  her  burden  was  until  Uncle 
Denny  had  come  to  share  it. 

“Uncle  Denny!  You  didn’t  answer  my 
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telegram  and  I  didn’t  dare  hop)e  you  would 
get  here.” 

“Where  is  Jim,  Penny,  and  how  is  me 
boy?” 

“I’ll  take  you  to  him  now.  He  has  no 
idea  of  your  coming.  Bill,  we  will  walk. 
Take  the  trunk  on  up  to  Mr.  Manning’s 
house,  will  you?” 

“I  was  afraid  ’twould  get  out,  and  I 
knew  he’d  never  stand  for  my  coming  out  to 
help.  That’s  w’hy  I  sent  you  no  word,”  said 
Uncle  Denny,  banning  to  puff  up  the  trail 
beside  Pen. 

“He’s  just  the  same  old  Jim,”  said  Pen, 
“but  under  a  terrific  strain  just  now,  of 
course.  You  can  understand  from  my  let¬ 
ters  just  how  great  that  is.” 

“And  Sara?”  asked  Uncle  Denny. 

“Not  so  well,”  replied  Pen.  “He  is  very 
quiet  these  days.  There  is  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  dam.  Uncle  Denny.” 

Uncle  Denny  stopp^  and  wiped  the 
sweat  out  of  his  eyes  with  his  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  He  gazed  in  silence  for  a  moment  at 
the  mammoth  foundations,  over  which  the 
workmen  ran  like  ants.  “’Twas  but  a  hole 
in  the  ground  when  I  last  saw  it,”  he  said. 
“Pen,  it’s  so  big  you  can’t  compass  it  in 
your  mind.  .And  they  are  pecking  at  me 
boy  while  he  builds  mountains!” 

“There  he  is!”  exclaimed  Pen,  pointing 
to  the  tower  foot. 

“It  is!  It’s  Still  Jim!  Is  me  collar  en¬ 
tirely  wilted?” 

Pen  laughed.  “Uncle  Denny,  you’re  as 
fussed  as  a  girl  at  meeting  her  sweetheart! 
You  look  beautiful  and  you  know  it.  There! 
He  sees  us!” 

Uncle  Denny  lost  a  little  of  his  color  and 
stood  still.  Jim  came  striding  down  the 
road.  His  eyes  were  black  with  feeling. 
Without  a  word  he  threw  his  arms  around 
Dennis  and  hugged  that  rotund  person  off 
his  feet. 

“Still  Jim,  me  boy!”  cried  Uncle  Denny. 
“I’ve  come  out  to  lick  the  world  for  ye!” 

Jim  loosened  his  bear  hug  and  stepped 
back.  His  smile  was  brilliant. 

“Uncle  Denny,  you  look  like  a  tailor’s  ad! 
Doesn’t  he,  little  Penelope?” 

There  was  something  in  Jim’s  voice  as  he 
spoke  Pen’s  name  that  Michael  Dennis  un¬ 
derstood  as  clearly  as  if  Jim  had  shouted  his 
feeling  for  Pen  in  his  ear. 

“I’m  starving  to  death,”  he  said  hastily. 
“Take  me  home,  Still.  Come  along.  Pen.” 
Mrs.  Flynn  was  surveying  the  trunk  as  it 


stood  on  end  in  the  living-room.  She  was 
talking  rapidly  to  herself,  and  as  the  three 
came  up  on  the  porch  she  cried:  “I  said 
’twas  you,  Mr.  Dennis!  I  told  myself  fifty 
times  ’twas  your  trunk  and  still  myself  kept 
contradicting  me.  You  are  as  handsome  as 
a  Donegal  dude.  Leave  me  out  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  till  I  get  an  early  supper!” 

.\fter  supper  Jim  and  Dennis  sat  for  a 
short  time  over  their  pipes  before  Jim  left 
for  some  office  work. 

“Tell  me  what  to  do  first,”  said  Uncle 
Denny,  “and  I’ll  start  a  campaign  against 
Fleckmstein  that’ll  turn  the  valley  upside 
down.  That’s  what  I  came  out  for.  I’ll 
fix  them,  the  jackals!” 

“Uncle  Denny,  it  won’t  do,”  answered 
Jim  slowly.  .“The  uncle  of. a  Project  engi¬ 
neer  can’t  carry  on  a  political  campaign  in 
his  behalf.  You’d  just  get  me  in  deep)er  with 
the  public.” 

Uncle  Denny  stared.  “But  I  came  out 
for  that  very  thing!” 

“I  thought  you  had  just  come  out  for  one 
of  your  usual  visits.  It  won’t  do,  dear 
Uncle  Denny.  I  can’t  say  anything  against 
Fleckenstein,  nor  must  you.” 

“Me  boy,”  said  Michael  Dennis,  “all  the 
public  sentiment  on  earth  can’t  keep  me 
from  fighting  Fleckenstein.  Pen  sent  for 
me  and  I’m  here.” 

“Pen  sent  for  you?”  repeated  Jim.  “Why, 
Pen  should  not  have  done  that.” 

“This  is  a  poor  welcome,  Jim,”  said  Un¬ 
cle  Denny,  immeasurable  reproach  in  his 
voice. 

Jim  sprang  to  his  feet  and  put  a  long 
brown  hand  on  Uncle  Denny’s  shoulder. 
“You  can’t  mean  that.  Uncle  Denny.  It’s 
meat  and  drink  to  me  to  have  you  here. 
You  can’t  doubt  it.” 

“I  can’t  indeed,”  agreed  Dennis  heartily. 
“.And  somehow  I’m  going  to  help.  Go  get 
your  work  done  and  then  call  for  me  at 
Pen’s  house.” 

Jim  had  been  in  the  office  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  when  he  came  out  again  and  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  cafion,  staring  at  the  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  Elephant  against  the  night 
stars.  .After  a  moment  he  turned  up  the 
trail  toward  the  tent-house.  He  entered 
without  ceremony  and  stood — a  tall,  slen¬ 
der,  commanding  figure — against  the  white 
of  the  tent  wall.  His  eyes  were  big  and 
bright.  His  lips  were  stiff  as  he  looked  at 
Sara  and  said: 

“You  are  fully  even  now,  Saradokis. 
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I’v'e  a  notion  to  kill  you  as  I  would  a  rat¬ 
tler.” 

The  tent  was  bright  with  lamplight.  The 
red  and  black  Navajo  across  Sara’s  cot  was 
motionless  over  the  outline  of  his  great  legs, 
as  if  it  covered  a  dead  man.  Uncle  Denny 
stared  at  Jim  without  stirring.  His  florid 
face  paled  a  little  and  his  bright  Irish  eyes 
did  not  blink. 

Pen  could  see  a  tiny  patch  that  Mrs. 
Flynn  had  put  on  the  knee  of  Jim’s  riding- 
breeches.  There  swept  over  her  a  sudden 
appreciation  of  his  utter  simplicity  and 
sincerity  under  all  the  stupendous  respon¬ 
sibilities  he  had  assumed,  not  only  in  the 
building  of  the  dam,  but  in  his  less  tangible 
building  for  the  nation.  As  he  stood  before 
them,  she  saw  him  not  as  a  man,  but  as  the 
boy  Uncle  Denny  often  had  described  to  her, 
announcing  the  vast  discovery  of  his  life- 
work.  Had  he  known  the  bitter  years  ahead 
of  him,  would  he  have  chosen  the  same?  she 
wondered. 

“I  found  two  interesting  communications 
in  my  mail  to-night,”  said  Jim  slowly. 
“One  is  a  letter  from  the  Washington  office 
containing  clippings  from  Eastern  papers. 
Some  reporter  announces  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  fully  developed  scheme  of  mine 
and  Freet’s  to  sell  out  to  the  Transatlantic 
p>eople.  He  giv’es  a  twisted  version  of  the 
conversation  here  the  other  night  that 
sounds  like  conclusive  evidence.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  so  well  handled  that  even  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  is  convinced  that  I’m  a  crook. 
The  local  papers  will,  of  course,  copy  this.” 

Sara  did  not  stir.  Jim  moistened  his  lips. 
“While  I  knew  that  I  lived  under  a  cloud  of 
suspicion,”  he  said,  “I  thought  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  Service  with  nothing  worse  than 
suspicion  on  my  name.  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  live  this  down.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
worst.  I  received  to-night  also  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter.  It  states  that  unless  I  drop  my 
silent  campaign,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  my 
crippled  friend  will  be  coupled  with  mine  in 
an  unpleasant  manner.” 

Pen’s  eyes  were  for  a  moment  horror- 
stricken.  Then  they  blazed  with  anger. 
.And,  so  suddenly  that  Jim  and  Dennis 
hardly  saw  her  leave  her  chair,  she  sprang 
over  to  Sara’s  couch  and  struck  him  across 
the  mouth  with  her  open  hand.  The  still¬ 
ness  in  the  room  for  a  second  was  complete, 
except  that  Sara  breathed  heavily  as  he 
rose  to  his  elbow. 

“I  may  or  may  not  have  produced  the 


newspaper  copy,  but  so  help  me  the  God  I 
have  blasphemed,  I  have  never  used  Pen’s 
name.” 

“But  you  have,”  said  Jim.  “You  used  it 
before  Freet.  You  probably  have  cursed  me 
out  before  Fleckenstein  as  you  did  before 
him  or  Ames!” 

“Oh,  Jim,  what  have  we  done  to  you, 
Sara  and  I!”  cried  Pen  brokenly. 

“I  shall  have  to  give  up  the  light  a  little 
earlier,  that  is  all,”  answered  Jim.  “Don’t 
feel  bad,  Pen.  If  I  only  had  some  way  of 
punishing  Sara  and  stopping  his  mischief. 
Though  it’s  too  late  now.” 

“Just  be  patient,  Jim,”  said  Sura.  “M  v 
mischief  will  soon  end.” 

Pen  had  heard  only  the  first  sentence  of 
Jim’s  answer.  She  stood  beside  the  table, 
white  to  the  lips.  “Jim,  if  you  want  to 
wreck  my  life,  stop  the  fight!  Do  you  sujv 
pose,  except  for  the  moment’s  shame,  I  care 
what  they  say  about  me?  If  you  will  only 
go  on  with  your  fight,  Jim,  let  them  say 
what  they  will.  I  can  stand  it.  My 
strength — my  strength — ”  Pen  paused  with 
a  little  sob,  as  if  Uncle  Denny  reminded  her 
of  her  girlhood  dreams,  “my  strength  is  in 
the  eternal  hills! 

“I  have  lived  with  George  Saradokis  all 
these  years,”  Pen  went  on,  “and  he’s  almost 
broken  my  faith  in  life.  When  I  found  I 
could  help  you,  Jim,  I  thought  that  I  was 
making  up  for  some  of  the  wrong  of  my 
marriage.  I  even  thought  that  I’d  go 
through  my  marriage  again  because  it  had 
taught  me  how  to  help  you  fight.  Jim,  it 
will  ruin  my  life  if  you  stop  now!” 

.And  Pen  suddenly  dropped  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  broke  down  entirely.  Jim  never 
had  seen  her  ciy.  He  took  a  step  toward 
her,  then  looked  pitifully  at  Uncle  Denny. 

Uncle  Denny  sprang  from  his  chair. 
“Go  on  out,  Jim,”  he  said.  Then  he  folded 
Pen  in  his  arms.  “Rest  here,  sweet  tired 
bird,”  he  said  in  his  rich  voice.  “Rest  here, 
for  I  love  you  with  all  me  soul.” 

Jim’s  lips  quivered.  He  went  out  into 
the  night  and  once  more  climbed  the  Ele¬ 
phant’s  back.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  too  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  emotions  to  think.  With 
head  resting  on  his  arms  he  let  the  night 
wind  sweep  across  him  until  little  by  little 
his  brain  cleared  and  he  looked  about  him. 
Far  and  wide,  the  same  wonder  of  the  desert 
night:  the  stars,  so  low,  so  tender,  so  in¬ 
scrutable;  the  sky  so  deep,  so  utterly  com¬ 
passionate;  the  far  black  scratch  of  the  river 


'sweetheart,”  he  said  brokenly,  “how  am  1  GOING  TO  BEAR  IT  WITHOUT  YOU  OR- 
THING?  OH,  PEN,  LET’S  GO  BACK  TO  EXHAM  AND  BEGIN  ALL  OVER  AGAIN  I” 
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on  the  silver  desert,  the  distant  black  lift  of 
the  mountains — Pen’s  eternal  hills. 

Over  the  flag-ix)le  on  the  office  the  flag 
rippled  and  floated,  sank  and  rose,  dancing 
like  a  child  in  the  joy  of' living.  Jim  looked 
at  it  wistfully.  Flag  that  his  forefathers 
had  fashioned  from  the  fabric  of  their  vision : 
must  the  vision  be  forgotten?  It  was  a 
great  vision,  fit  to  cover  the  yearnings  of  the 
world.  His  grandfather  had  fought  for  it 
at  .\ntietam.  His  father  had  lost  it  and  had 
died,  bewildered  and  hungry  f)f  soul.  Was 
he  himself  to  lose  it,  son  of  vision-seekers? 

The  Elephant  beneath  him  seemed  to 
listen  for  Jim’s  reply.  “God  knows,”  said 
Jim  aloud,  “I  would  not  deny  the  vision 
to  all  the  immigrant  world.  .Ml  I  ask  is  that 
we  who  made  the  vision  might  have  known 
how  to  keep  it  and  how  to  have  taught  it  to 
these  others.  For  I  believe  in  it  just  as  my 
fathers  did.  'S’ou  can  scoff,  old  Elephant  I 
You  can  say  that  only  time  is  real.  But 
eternity  is  made  of  soul-fights  like  mine— 
and  Pen’s.” 

Suddenly  there  came  to  him  the  words 
of  the  blind  ix>et  that  Pen  had  quoted  to 
him  days  before: 

What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost;  th’  unconquerable  will  .  .  . 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield: 

•And  what  is  else,  not  to  be  ot  ercome. 

Jim  suddenly  rose  with  his  blood  quick¬ 
ened.  ‘“Not  to  be  overcome!’  .\nd,  God. 
what  stakes  to  fight  for!  To  build  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  dream  in  stone  and  to  make  a  valley 
empire  out  ot  the  tragedy  of  a  woman’s 
soul!” 

With  renewed  strength  Jim  went  down 
the  trail,  across  the  cafton,  and  up  to  his 
house. 

Uncle  Denny  was  waiting  for  him.  It 
was  nearly  midnight.  He  had  kindled  a 
fire  in  the  grate  and  was  brewing  some  tea. 
“Mrs.  Flynn  would  have  it  you’d  fallen  off 
a  peak,  but  I  got  her  to  bed.  Have  some 
tea,  me  boy.” 

Uncle  Denny’s  voice  was  cheerful  though 
his  eyes  were  red.  He  watched  Jim  an.x- 
iously. 

“You  should  have  gone  to  bed  yourself. 
Uncle  Denny.  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  then 
I’m  going  to  turn  in.” 

.Uncle  Denny’s  hand  shook  as  he  |X)ured 
the  tea.  “I  had  to  see  you.  Still,  because  I 
promised  Pen  I’d  go  Iwick  over  there  to¬ 
night  and  tell  her  what  your  decision  was.” 

Jim  caught  up  his  hat.  “I’ll  go!” 


But  Uncle  Denny  laid  his  hand  on  Jim’s 
arm.  “No,  me  boy.  Pen’s  had  all  she  can 
stand  to-night.  I’ll  take  her  your  word. 
What  shall  it  be.  Still?” 

Jim  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table. 
“Tell  her.  with  her  help.  I’ll  keep  up  the 
fiRht!” 

Uncle  Denny’s  blue  eyes  blazed.  “I’m 
prouder  of  the  two  of  you  than  I  am  of  me 
Irish  name,”  he  said  and,  seizing  his  hat,  he 
hurried  out. 

While  he  was  gone  Jim  wrote  this  note: 

My  dear  Mr.  Secret.\ry:  Some  time  ago  I 
wrote  you  that  I  did  not  think  an  engineer  should  be 
a.sked  to  build  the  dam  and  at  the  same  time  handle 
the  human  problems  connected  with  the  Project. 
Subse<|uent  events  lead  me  to  believe  that,  as  your 
letter  suggests,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
look  on  these  Projects  not  as  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  so  much  as  the  building  of  small  democracies 
that  may  become  the  living  nuclei  for  the  rebirth  of 
all  that  .America  once  stood  for.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  am  big  enough  for  such  a  job,  but  I  am  put¬ 
ting  up  a  fight.  I  have  been  asked  to  resign  within  a 
few  weeks.  I  think,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  I  have  just  expressed,  that  I  am  dis¬ 
missed  with  justice.  This  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  see 
that  my  successor  is  chosen  with  the  care  that  you 
would  give  to  the  founder  of  a  colony. 

Uncle  Denny  retuinetl,  and  waited  until 
Jim  had  finished  his  letter.  TTien  he  said: 
“Sara  sjKtke  just  once  after  you  left.  He 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  anonymous 
letter.” 

“I’m  going  to  put  it  up  to  Fleckenstein,” 
said  Jim.  “The  newsi>aix.“r  do|K“,  of  course, 
was  Sara’s.  I  can  only  ignore  that,  e.\cept 
to  answer  any  questions  the  farmers  may 
put  to  me  about  it.  How  is  Pen?” 

“She  cried  it  out  on  my  shoulder  after  you 
4»ft  and  felt  Ijetter  for  the  tears.  Your  mes¬ 
sage  will  send  her  to  slet‘p.  Still  Jim,  if  I 
had  a  jury-  of  atheists  and  could  put  Pen 
on  the  stand  and  make  her  give  her  philoso¬ 
phy  as  she  has  sweated  it  out  of  her  young 
soul,  I  could  make  them  all  believe  in  the 
eternal  God  and  His  mighty  plans.  To  l)e 
bigger  than  circumstance — that's  the  acid 
test  for  human  character.” 

Jim  nodded  and  looked  into  the  fire.  This 
suggestion  that  he  might  be  the  instrument 
of  a  mighty  plan — he  and  Pen  and  Uncle 
Denny — awed  him.  Uncle  Denny  eyed 
the  fine,  drooping  brown  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“.\h,  me  boy!  Me  boy!”  he  said  tenderly. 
“The  old  house  at  FLxham  is  not  a  futile 
ruin.  ’Tis  the  cocoon  that  gave  birth  to  the 
butterfly  wings  of  a  great  hope.  Look  up. 
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Still;  you’ve  friends  with  you  till  the  end  of  boss  instead  of  distributing  booze?”  asked 
the  fight.”  Uncle  Denny. 

Jim  reached  for  Michael  Dennis’s  hand  “I  was  about  ready  to  quit  anyhow,”  said 
and  held  it  with  both  his  own  while  he  said:  Murphy.  “A  man  gets  sick  of  crooked  deals 
“Stay  with  me  for  a  month  or  two,  Uncle  if  you  give  him  time.  And  time  was  when  a 
Denny.  Don’t  go  away.  I  need  you.  I’ve  man  could  keep  a  saloon  in  this  section  and 
neither  wife  nor  father,  and  I  haven’t  the  still  be  the  leading  citizen,  and  his  wife 
gift  of  speech  that  makes  a  man  friends.”  could  hold  up  her  head  with  the  banker’s 
Jim  was  off  the  next  morning  before  day-  wife.  That  time’s  gone.  I’ve  been  thinking 
light.  Uncle  Denny  slept  late,  and  while  for  a  long  time  of  marrv’ing  and  settling 
he  was  eating  his  breakfast  the  former  saloon-  down.  Then  the  boss  cleaned  me  out,” 
keeper,  Muq)hy,  came  in.  Murphy  chuckled. 

“The  Big  Boss  sent  me  up  to  sp)end  the  “How  was  that?”  asked  Dennis.  Mrs. 
day  with  you,  Mr.  Dennis.  He  can’t  get  Flynn  began  to  clear  the  table  very  slowly, 
back  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  me  “Well,  this  is  the  way  of  it” —  and  Mur- 
to  talk  Project  politics  to  you.  My  name  is  phy  told  the  story  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Murphy.  I’m  timekeeper  down  below,  but  Jim.  “I’ve  seen  Wm  in  action,  you  see,”  he 
I’ve  left  the  job  for  a  while  for  reasons  of  my  concluded,  “and  I’d  be  sorry  for  Flecken- 
own.”  stein  if  he  crosses  the  boss’s  path.” 

Uncle  Denny  pulled  a  chair  out  for  Mur-  “Jim’ll  never  trouble  himself  to  kick  the 
phy  and  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  jackal!”  said  Uncle  Denny. 

“Do  you  know  this  jackal  Fleckenstein?”  “Huh!  You  don’t  know  that  boy.  There 
“I  do.  The  boss  showed  me  that  letter,  was  a  look  in  his  eye  this  morning — God 
1  suppose  you  know  how  a  man  like  Mr.  help  Fleckenstein  if  he  meets  the  Big  Boss! 
Manning  would  take  to  a  fellow  like  Fleck-  but  he’ll  avoid  the  boss  like  poison.” 
enstein?”  Uncle  Denny  shook  his  head.  “What 

“Know!”  snorted  Uncle  Denny.  “Why,  kind  is  Fleckenstein?” 
young  fellow.  I’d  know  Jim’s  disembodied  “What  kind  of  a  man  would  be  counte- 
soul  if  I  met  it  in  an  uninhabited  desert.”  nancing  a  letter  like  this?”  Then  Murphy 
Murphy  raised  his  eyebrows.  “You’re  laughed.  “The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Fleck- 
Irish,  I  take  it.”  enstein,  he  was  riding  in  the  stage  that  ran 

“You  take  it  right.”  west  from  Cabillo.  Bill  Evans  was  driving 

“I  was  bom  in  Dublin  myself.”  and  Fleckenstein  got  to  knocking  this  coun- 

The  two  men  shook  hanc^,  and  Murphy  try  and  telling  about  the  real  folks  back 
went  on.  “I  told  the  boss  to  forget  that  let-  E^t.  Bill  stc^  it  for  an  hour,  then  he 
ter.  I  know  Fleckenstein.  I  know  all  his  turned  rovmd  and  said,  ‘Why,  damn  your 
secrets  just  as  I  do  about  every  other  man  soul,  we  make  better  men  than  you  in  this 
in  the  valley.  I  know  their  shames  and  country  out  of  binding-wire!  What  do  you 
their  business  grafts.  In  fact,  I  know  every-  say  to  that?’  And  Fleckenstein  shut  up.” 
thing  but  the  best  side  of  ’em.  I’ve  been  in  Uncle  Denny  chuckled.  “Have  a  cigar, 
the  saloon  business  in  this  valley  for  twenty  Is  Jim  making  headway  in  this  ‘silent  cam- 
years,  Mr.  Dennis.”  paign’  I’m  hearing  about?” 

“.■\h!”  said  Uncle  Denny.  “I  understand  “Thanks,”  said  Murphy.  “Well,  he  is 
now!”  and  he  ain’t.  He’s  got  a  great  personality, 

“All  I’ve  got  to  do,”  said  Murphy,  “is  to  and  eveiy’body  who  gets  his  number  will 
drop  in  on  Fleckenstein  and  mention  this  eat  sand  for  him.  He  made  a  great  speech  at 
letter  and  suggest  that  my  own  information  Cabillo,  time  of  the  hearing.  He  said  the 
is  what  you  might  call  detailed.  ’Twill  be  dam  was  his  thumb-print,  kind  of  like  the 
enough.”  mounds  the  Injuns  left,  I  guess.  People 

“Of  course,  it  might  not  be  Flecken-  are  kind  of  coupling  that  speech  up  now 
stein,”  said  Dennis.  with  him  when  they  meet  him,  and  they 

“Never  mind!  My  warning  will  reach  are  beginning  to  have  their  doubts  about  his 
the  proper  party,  if  I  go  to  Fleckenstein,”  dishonesty.  But  I  don’t  believe  he  can  get 
said  Murphy.  He  smacked  his  lips  over  his  other  idea  across  on  the  farmers  and 
the  cup  of  coffee  Mrs.  Flynn  set  before  rough-necks  in  time  to  lick  Fleckenstein.” 
him.  “.\nd  what  is  hb  other  idea?”  asked 

“And  how  came  you  to  be  helping  the  Dennb. 
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Murphy  smoked  and  stared  into  s|>are 
for  a  time  before  he  answered.  “I  can  best 
tell  you  that  by  giving  you  an  incident.  I 
went  with  Ames  and  ithe  boss  while  he 
called  on  a  farmer  named  Marshall.  Mar¬ 
shall  is  a  bright  man  and  no  drinker.  He 
has  been  loud  in  his  howls  about  the  boss 
being  incompetent,  and  kicking  about  the 
farmer  haWng  to  pay  the  building  charges. 
Marshall  was  cleaning  his  buckboard,  and 
the  boss,  sort  of  easy-like,  picks  up  a  brush 
and  starts  to  brush  the  cushion. 

“  ‘My  father  used  to  make  me  sweep  the 
chicken-coop,’  says  the  boss.  ‘We  were  too 
poor  to  keep  a  horse.  If  I  couldn’t  build  a 
dam  better  than  I  used  to  sweep  the  coop, 
I’d  deserx'e  all  you  folks  say  about  me.’ 

“He  says  this  so  sort  of  sad-like  that  Mar¬ 
shall  can’t  help  laughing,  and  he  starts  in 
telling  how  he  used  to  sojer  when  he  was  a 
kid.  And  once  started,  with  the  boss  look¬ 
ing  like  his  heart  would  melt  out  of  his  eyes, 
Marshall  kept  it  up  till  the  whole  of  his  life 
lay  before  the  boss  like  a  illustrated  Sunday 
supplement. 

“‘You’ve  had  great  e.xperiences,’  says  the 
boss.  ‘I’ve  not  had  as  much  ex|>erience  in 
dealing  with  men  as  you  have.  I’m  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  would  help  me  get  this  idea  across 
with  the  folks  round  here.  I  want  them  to 
see  this:  that  .America  has  never  made  a 
more  magnificent  ex|K*riment  to  see  if  us 
folks  can  handle  our  own  big  business  and 
pay  a  debt  contracted  by  ourselves.  I’d 
like  to  see  this  done,  Marshall,’  he  sa>'s,  sad- 
like,  ‘as  a  sort  of  last  legacx’  of  the  New 
England  spirit,  for  we  old  New  Englanders 
are  going,  Marshall,  same  as  the  buffalo 
and  the  Indian.’ 

“Something  about  the  way  he  said  it  sort 
of  made  your  eyes  sting,  and  Marshall  says, 
rough-like,  ‘I’ll  think  it  over,  and  I’d  just 
as  soon  tell  what  you  said  to  the  neighbors.” 

During  this  recital,  Mrs.  Flynn  had  drawn 
near,  and  now  with  eyes  on  Murphy  she 
was  absently  polishing  the  teaspoon  with 
the  dust-cloth. 

“Why  don’t  you  send  some  of  those  folks 
to  me?”  she  cried.  “I’d  tell  ’em  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  Big  Boss.  There’s  a  letter 
over  there  now  on  the  desk  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  asking  him  questions  and 
offering  him  a  job.  Incomfjetent!” 

“And  how  do  you  know  what’s  in  the 
letter,  Mrs.  Flynn — if  I  may  ask?”  asked 


Uncle  Denny  with  a  wink  at  Murphy. 

“Because  I  read  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Flynn 
with  shameless  candor.  “Somebody’s  got 
to  keep  track  of  the  respects  that’s  paid  that 
poor  boy  or  nobody’d  ever  know  it.  God 
knows  I  hate  the  Dutch,  but  they  know  a 
good  man  when  they  hear  of  one — better  than 
the  Americans.  .And  I  wish  you  two’d  get 
out  of  here  while  I  set  the  table  for  dinner.” 

The  two  men  laughed  and  got  their  hats. 
“I’ll  meet  you  at  the  office  shortly,”  said 
Uncle  Denny.  “I’ve  a  call  to  make.” 

Pen  was  sitting  on  the  door-step  when 
Uncle  Denny  came  up.  She  was  looking 
very  tired  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed. 
She  rose  and  led  him  away  from  the  tent. 

“Sara  is  verj’  sick.  Uncle  Denny.  I’ve 
given  him  some  morphine,  but  he’ll  be  com¬ 
ing  out  of  it  soon.  Will  you  telephone  from 
the  office  for  the  doctor?” 

“Is  it  the  same  old  pain?”  asked  Dennis. 

“Yes,  only  worse.  I — I  am  to  blame,  in  a 
way.  He  has  been  growing  worse  lately 
and  any  excitement  is  dreadful  for  him. 
And  then  I  struck  him.  Uncle  Denny.  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  that.  And 
yet  this  morning  he  laughed  at  it!  He  said  _ 
he  never  had  thought  so  much  of  me  as  he 
had  for  that  slap.” 

Uncle  Denny  nodded.  “He’s  deserved  it 
a  hundred  times,  Pennyl  That  never  made 
him  worse.  But  this  is  no  place  for  him. 
When  I  go  back  to  New  York  you  and  he 
must  go  with  me.” 

“V’es,  I  have  felt  the  same  way  about  the 
excitement  here.  We’ll  go  when  you  say, 
Uncle  Denny.” 

“Is  the  doctor  here  a  good  one?” 

“Splendid!  A  Johns  Hopkins  man  here 
for  his  health.” 

“What  else  can  I  do?”  asked  Uncle  Den¬ 
ny.  “Shall  I  come  in  and  sit  with  him?” 

“No;  ask  Mrs.  Flynn  to  come  over  after 
dinner.  You  go  out  and  see  the  dam  and  be 
proud  of  your  boy.” 

“And  of  my  girl,”  said  Uncle  Denny. 
He  had  been  standing  with  his  hat  in  bus 
hand,  and  now  he  bent  and  kissed  Pen’s 
cheek. 

Uncle  Denny  spent  the  morning  on  the 
dam.  It  was  mid-aftemoon  when,  climbing 
the  road  to  the  office  with  Jim,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  the  doctor,  who  said  gravely: 

“Mr.  Dennis,  Mrs.  Saradokis  wants  you. 
Her  husband  is  ver>'  low.” 


“Still  Jim”  'ti’Ul  be  concluded  in  the  May  number. 
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\  XEt  KL.\«  K  OF  KMEKALUS  AND  PEARLS  BELONGING  TOTHE  LOl’lS  XIV  ANTIQUE 
roMPANY.  EMERALDS  WERE  NOTABLE  AMONG  THE  FRENCH  CROWN  JEWELS, 
ABOUT  A  THIRD  OF  WHICH  CAME  TO  NEW  YORK. 


SPRINGTIME  GEM 

'Dy 

VIRGINIA  RODERICK 


JMAGINE  yourself  in  a  room  costly  beauty.  Suppose  some  one  gives  you 

I  lined  with  cases  of  unmounted  a  fine  emerald  and  asks  you  to  select  from 
and  unlabeled  precious  stones —  all  these  scores  of  stones  those  that  you 

— J  glittering  drops  of  clear  light,  think  most  nearly  related  to  the  jewel  in 

glowing  crystals  of  color,  lying  on  satin  or  your  hand.  With  that  bit  of  lucent,  vel- 

velvet  in  tones  chosen  to  enhance  their  vety  deep  grass-green  as  a  standard,  you 
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go  alx>ut,  choosing,  comparing  colors  and  alone;  and  you  will  sec  why  the  emerald  is 
transparency.  I>reeminent.  There  are  lovely  shades  of 

When  you  have  finished,  you  will  proba-  green  here;  hut  no  other  stone  has  the  rich, 

bly  have  selected  half  a  dozen  s|)ecimens  of  deep,  bright,  living  color  of  the  emerald, 

limpid  green  in  vaiying  shades — not  one  of  which  at  once  rests  and  allures  the  eye. 

them  akin  to  your  emerald.  V'ou  may  have  “It  is  springtime — always  springtime,”  a 

a  green  tourmaline,  |x;rhaps;  a  green  garnet;  great  .American  gem  e.x|>ert  who  lovetl  em- 

a  bit  of  emerald-cop|)er;  a  cr>'stal  of  hid-  eralds  said  to  me — said  it  in  a  ding>'  office 

denite;  an  alexandrite;  a  green  sa|>phire;  in  busiest  down-towm  New  V'ork,  with  eyes 
— and,  if  the  collection  is  ver>'  rich,  a  green  lighting  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  fresh  green 
diamond.  And  you  may  have  chosen  out  a  of  new  leaves  and  grass  that  filled  his 
pale  green  a(|uamarine,  which  is,  indee<l,  vision. 

owrn  cousin  to  the  emerald.  For  Pliny,  the  emerald  out-greened 

But,  unless  you  are  wiser  than  the  Nature.  “No  other  color,”  he  said,  “is  so 
average  layman,  you  will  have  passed  by  pleasing  to  the  sight;  for  grass  and  green 
the  emerald’s  pink  and  blue  and  yellow  foliage  we  view  indeed  with  pleasure,  but 
cousins.  For  in  one  case  we  may  assemble  emeralds  with  so  much  the  greater  delight, 
under  the  family  laliel,  beryl — our  wonder-  inasmuch  as  nothing  in  creation  compared 
ful  deep  grass-green  emerald;  aquamarines  with  them  equals  the  intensity  of  their 
that  are  true  sea-water  color;  clear  golden-  green.  Besides,  thev'  are  the  only  gems  that 
yellow  stones,  like  dro|>s  of  honey — the  fill  the  eye  with  their  view,  yet  do  not  fa- 
golden  beryl;  beryl  of  a  l>eautiful  light  blue,  tigue  it.” 

more  brilliant  than  the  sapphire;  and  the  Just  now  the  perennial  appeal  of  the  emer- 
latest  found  of  the  family,  pink  morganite.  aid  is  specially  reenforced.  The  wave  of 
Look  again  now  at  all  the  green  stones  fashion,  which  affects  jewels  as  w’ell  as 
you  have  gathered;  look  at  them  for  color  sleeves  and  skirts,  has  tossed  it  high.  It  is 
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a  long  wave,  to  be  sure:  the  variations  in 
Rems  are  not  so  sharp  that  one  is  forbidden 
sapphires  in  IQ15,  or  must  display  {)earls 
sparinRly  in  another  year;  yet  different 
stones  have  their  iieriods  of  clear  ascend- 
enc>’. 

Possibly  the  emerald  owes  some  of  its 
|M)pularity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  free  from 
the  shadow  of  artificial  rivals.  A  few  years 
aRo  a  process  was  discovered  for  manufac- 
turinR  rubies  directly  from  a  chemical  rec- 
ijje.  .'Xnd  a  “reconstructed  ruby”  may  be 
made  by  fusinR  tiny  jiarticles  of  precious 
stones.  Sapphire,  topaz,  garnet  can  be  re¬ 
produced  so  perfectly  as  to  deceiv'e  all  but 
e.xperts.  But  the  “.scientific”  emerald  is 
still  to  l)e  produced. 

Wonderful  imitations  there  are,  and  have 
been  through  the  ages.  Rome  made  em¬ 
erald  pastes  that  are  still  a  mar\’el,  harder 
and  more  lustrous  than  any  turned  out  un¬ 
til  veiy*  motlem  times.  But  paste  can  not 
give  cr>'stalline  structure.  Another  form  of 
imitation  is  the  “doublet” — a  crown  of  col¬ 
orless  crystal  with  a  base  of  green  colored 
glass. 


Perfection  of  color,  flawlessness,  trans¬ 
parency*,  size — these  are  the  tests  of  an 
emerald,  furnishing  the  key  to  its  value. 
But  first  of  all,  color.  To  find  a  stone  of 
rich  color  unmarred  by  flaws — that  is  the 
almost  impossible  quest.  No  other  stone 
is  so  liable  to  defects — not  only  unevenness 
of  color,  but  cracks,  and  enclosures  of  for¬ 
eign  material,  that  make  its  clear  green 
“mossy.”  So  notorious  is  the  emerald  for 
this  frailty  that  the  phrase,  “a  flawless  em¬ 
erald,”  has  become  the  symbol  of  a  well- 
nigh  unattainable  perfection. 

Besides,  emeralds  do  not  run  large;  two 
carats  is  a  fair  size,  and  gems  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  carats  are  quite  rare.  So,  naturally, 
the  price  increases  disproportionately  with 
size:  a  nearly  flawless  emerald  of  more  than 
a  few  carats  commands  almost  any  price. 
.\t  present  $1,000  or  even  $2,000  a  carat 
is  not  exceptional  for  average  sizes.  A  two- 
carat  stone  has  sold  for  $2,000,  a  three-carat 
one  for  $3,500,  and  a  fine  six-carat  stone 
brought  $8,000;  while  two  emeralds  weigh¬ 
ing  nearly  fourteen  carats  each,  owned  in 
New  York,  are  easily  worth  $50,000  each. 
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Two  stones,  perfectly  matched,  of  wonder¬ 
ful  quality,  and  each  weighing  about  twenty- 
five  carats,  were  sold  in  New  York  for  ap¬ 
proximately  Sioo,ooo;  and  a  single  fifty- 
carat  emerald  of  the  deepest,  greenest  green, 
and  almost  flawless,  commanded  the  same 
figure.  In  general,  a  fine  emerald  will  equal 
and  often  pass  the  ruby’s  cost.  Both  out¬ 
strip  a  diamond  of  the  same  size. 

Meantime,  while  the  demand  for  em 
eralds  is  constantly  increasing,  the  supply 
is  not. 

The  mines  that  yield  the  finest  emeralds 
now  being  prixluced — those  in  Colombia — 
are  not  effectively  worked,  and  the  others 
known — Russia,  Norway,  .Australia,  a 
region  high  in  the  .\ustrian  Alps,  and  North 
Carolina — hold  out  small  ho|K*  of  valuable 
stones.  So  the  emerald,  as  now  mined, 
alone  among  the  precious  stones  may  be 
called  distinctively  Western.  The  finest 
diamonds  come  from  the  great  Kimberley 
mines  in  South  .\frica;  the ‘finest  sapphires 
are  brought  from  Cashmere,  though  the 
Montana  stones  are  fine  in  color  and  in 
quality;  the  rare  ruby  is  washed  from  the 
river-bed  in  some  remote  Burmese  valley, 
still  mindful  of  the  Oriental  pageantiy’  that 
once  celebrated  the  finding  of  a  splendid 
gem.  But  the  finest  emerald-mine  is  in  a 
near  South  .\meri- 
can  neighbor  coun¬ 
try — a  wild,  rugged 
region  about  seven¬ 
ty-five  miles  from 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogo¬ 
ta,  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  mountain. 

Slightly  below  lies 
the  mining  village 
of  Muzo. 

Streeter,  the 
English  gem  ex- 
|>ert,  describes  the 
Muzo  workings, 
which  apparently 
few  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  preci¬ 
ous  stones  in  this  country  have  ever  visiterl. 

A  tunnel  one  hundred  yards  deep  has 
l)een  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain — a 
tunnel  with  steeply  inclined  sides,  on  which 
the  miners  cut  steps  so  that  they  can  stand 
and  wield  pickaxes  on  the  walls.  At  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  are  lakes  shut  in  by  water-gates; 
and  when  the  stones  broken  away  by  the 


picks  begin  to  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
these  waters  are  released  dow’n  its  sheer 
sides,  carrying  the  .fragments  through  an 
underground  canal  into  a  basin.  This  proc¬ 
ess  is  repeated  until  green  (|uartz  ciystals 
indicate  the  presence  of  emerald  “nests”  or 
{rockets.  Then,  when  the  rtKk  that  holds 
the  precious  stones  is  detached,  peons  break 
it  into  smaller  fragments  and  pick  the  gems 
from  washing-troughs. 

The  largest  emerald  known  to-day  is  a 
Muzo  stone:  an  uncut  crystal,  six-sided  (as 
all  emeralds  are),  about  two  inches  long,  of 
the  same  diameter,  and  weighing  over  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  carats — more  than  nine  ounces. 
Though  not  flawless,  it  is  beautifully  trans¬ 
parent,  and  has  the  depth  of  color  that  is 
emerald  perfection.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  collection  in¬ 
cludes  also  some  rare  engraved  emeralds  of 
early  ages.  Such  stones  as  this,  which  have 
not  been  in  the  market,  can  not  be  valued. 

Stones  destined  for  more  intimate  owner¬ 
ship  have  also  been  brought  from  Muzo. 
Two  magnificent  Muzo  emeralds,  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  mining,  are  now  worn  in 
social  high  places  in  New  York.  But  it  is 
unprofessional  for  gem  dealers  to  make 
public  the  ownership  of  valuable  gems,  and 
they  adhere  implacably  to  the  rule,  smiling 
— when  they  do  not 
frown  in  disgust — 
at  the  tales  of  won¬ 
der  that  slip  into 
print.  But  they 
admit  that  there 
are  in  the  private 
treasures  of  Amer¬ 
ican  magnates,  col¬ 
lections  of  emeralds 
absolutely  match¬ 
ed  in  color,  and  of 
rare  perfection — 
collections  that  are 
almost  priceless. 
The  public  knows 
about  these  pre¬ 
cious  gems  only  if 
the  owner  hapi)ens  to  care  for  advertising. 

Less  mysteiy  is  made  of  the  stones  held  in 
the  royal  cabinets  of  Europe*— immemorial 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  royalty’s  resource  in 
time  of  need.  Such  is  the  Czar’s  suiH'rb  col¬ 
lection  of  emeralds — including  one  of  thirty 
carats  which  is  considered  the  finest  cut 
emerald  in  the  world;  and  those  in  the 
treasury  at  Vienna — among  them  a  single 


PEKH.erS  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  RESTFUL  COLOR, 
ALL  THE  SUPERSTITIONS  THAT  CLUSTER 
AROUND  E.MEKALDS  ARE  BENEFICENT. 


stone  cut  into  the  form 
of  an  inkwell;  and  the 
beautiful  stones  that 
decorate  the  Saxon  and 
Pa|>al  crowns.  The 
gem  collections  of  the 
Nlaharajah  of  Baroda, 
including  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  emeralds  of  that 
marvelous  scarf,  and 
Abdul  Hamid’s  jewels, 
sold  in  iQii  for  nearly 
S 1 6,600,000-$  1 ,400,000 
for  old  emeralds  for  a 
corsage  —  have  almost 
l>assed  into  the  jewel- 
lore  of  the  race. 

What  iH'came  of  all 
the  French  crown  jew¬ 
els  sold  some  years  ago 
is  not  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
cessible  record.  But  a 
third  of  them  are  said 
to  hav'e  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  New 
York  women  are  doubt¬ 
less  wearing  gems  trea¬ 
sured  by  Josephine  or 
Eugenie.  Among  these 
crown  jewels  were  main- 
emeralds,  for  Napoleon 
made  a  |)oint  of  giving 
Josephine  only  emer¬ 
alds  and  |>earls,  and  of 
the  two  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  finest  gems 
with  which  he  enriched 
the  crown,  the  greater 
part  were  emeralds. 
Eugenie  carried  on  their 
|K)pularity,  endeared  to 
her  by  a  sentimental 
association  with  the 
Emperor’s  first  gift  to 
her  as  a  bride. 

Shari>ened  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand,  the 
search  for  emeralds 
leads  more  and  more  to 
old  jewelrx'.  .And  that 
may  carry  one  back 
past  even  the  early 
treasures  of  the  Muzo 
mines — from  the  New- 
World  riches  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  centur>-  to  the 
imperial  lavishness  of 


TWO  EMERALD  PEN¬ 
DANTS,  W-ITH  DIAMONDS; 
THE  LOWER  ONE  TAKEN 
FROM  PERU  TO  SPAIN  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  CORTEZ. 

^  Blitek.  fitmrr  ^  Fmat,  mn4  Tft4a. 
B-  Iftmrr,  in<. 


Rome;  still  further  on, 
to  Eg>-pt  and  the  court 
of  Egypt’s  greatest 
queen. 

These  gems  that  w-e 
call  Western  w-ere 
know-n  and  prized  from 
earliest  times.  They 
are  found  in  necklaces 
uncovered  in  the  oldest 
tombs — necklaces  of 
living  color  gleaming  on 
the  dried  breasts  of 
mummies  laid  there 
centuries  before  Christ. 
They  were  unearthed  in 
Pompieii  and  Hercula¬ 
neum — one,  at  least,  in 
a  “poison  ring,’’  hol¬ 
low-^  out  to  hold  some 
means  of  suicide  or 
murder.  .Ancient  w-rit- 
ings  refer  to  them  re- 
jieatedly — how  .Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  forbade 
any  artist  except  one 
Pyrgoteles  to  engrave 
his  portrait  upon  an 
emerald;  how-  Cleopatra 
gave  emeralds  engraved 
w-ith  her  portrait  as 
jiresents  to  ambassa¬ 
dors  —  emeralds  prob¬ 
ably  from  her  own 
Egyptian  mines.  For 
in  1820  a  French  ex¬ 
plorer,  Cailliaud,  dis¬ 
covered  o  I  d  emerald- 
mines  in  Upper  Eg>pt, 
on  the  w-est  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  w-hich 
w-ere  probably  w-orked 
in  Cleopatra’s  time. 

Implements  found 
there  date  back  to  1650 
B.  c.,  while  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  indicate  that 
Greek  miners  labored 
there  in  the  reign  of 
.Alexander  the  Great. 
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Some  emeralds  remained,  but  of  only  a  fair 
quality;  and  after  a  brief  interruption  to 
their  long  idleness,  “Cleopatra’s  mines”  were 
again  abandoned  and  forgotten.  Only 
about  ten  years  ago  an  Englishman  found 
them  again,  and  picked  up  a  few  of  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  emeralds. 

Probably  it  was  chiefly  Egypt  that  sui>- 
plied  Rome,  the  Empire,  with  the  emeralds 
that  were  one  of  her  two  favorite  gems. 
Pearls  and  emeralds  led  in  that  appalling 
lax’ishness  of  jewel  display  which  marked 
Rome  at  her  height  of  luxuiy.  (Pearls  and 
emeralds,  you  remember,  were  chief  in 
favor  with  the  eighteenth-century  autocrat 
of  Europe  who  modeled  his  court  on 
Rome’s.)  Pliny  tells  of  seeing  Lollio  Pau¬ 
lina — once  wife  of  Caligula — at  an  ordinary 
wedding  dinner  “entirely  covered  with 
Emeralds  and  Pearls  strung  alternately,  glit¬ 
tering  all  over  her  head,  hair,  bandeau, 
ears,  neck,  necklaces,  and  fingers;”  and  he 
comments  with  grave  disapproval  on  the 
extravagant  e.xhibition. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  luxurious 
spirit  of  the  times  that  merely 
U'earing  jewels,  even  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion,  was  not  enough.  Along 
with  golden  table-service  there 
must  be  jewel-studded  drinking 
cups — a  conceit  that  surely  had 
its  influence  on  hosts  in  making 
up  their  banquet  lists!  Jewels, 
too,  must  be  set  in  the  very  walls 
and  ceilings;  Nero’s  famous  Gol¬ 
den  House  shone  with  pearls  and 
gold,  and  one  room  was  almost 
solidly  inlaid  with  pearls.  And 
what  of  the  Roman  “freak  din¬ 
ner"  where,  one  reads,  Heliogalj- 
alus  serv’ed  gold  pieces  with  peas, 
rubies  with  lentils,  amber  with 
beans,  and  seed-p>earls  with  rice? 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  gems 
called  emeral(k  in  those  old  times 
were  other  kinds  of  green  stones, 
especially  green  sapphires.  Nero, 
who  was  near-sighted,  used  as  an 
eyeglass  a  green  stone  credited 
with  being  an  emerald;  if  it  was, 
it  had  no  special  power  by  virtue 
of  composition,  but  must  have  been  hol¬ 
lowed  out  at  the  back  so  that  through 
its  convexity  it  served  the  purpose  of  the 
modern  monocle.  Then  there  are  marvel¬ 
ous  tales  of  emerald  pillars,  emerald  cups 
and  plates — green  jasper,  probably,  or  glass. 


Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  “Sacro 
Catino,”  a  cup  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Genoa,  for  seven  hundred 
years  thought  to  be  an  emerald.  Legend 
says  this  is  the  very  cup  used  by  Christ  at 
the  feast  of  the  Last  Supper,  borrowed  by 
the  disciples  from  the  banqueting-table  of 
King  Herotl  to  serv’e  that  lowly  company  of 
fishermen  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  From  the  Holy  Land,  the  story  goes, 
it  was  brought  by  the  reverent  han^  of 
Crusaders,  and  at  last  turned  over  to  the 
Genoese,  who  thriftily  exhibit  it  to  tourists. 

Perhaps  the  Egyptian  supply  of  emeralds 
had  already  failed  in  late  Roman  times,  .^t 
any  rate,  after  the  glory  of  the  Empire  had 
jKissed,  emeralds  were  used  less  lavishly, 
because  they  were  becoming  rarer — so  that 
“by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  the 
stone  was  spared,  being  not  allowed  to  be 
engraved.”  Down  through  the  Middle 
-Ages,  though  emeralds  were  known,  they 
grew  rarer — so  rare  that  C.  VV.  King,  in  his 
quaint  books  on  the  jewels  of  the  ancients, 
picks  them  out  painstakingly  as  they  gleam 
here  and  there  in  royal  crowns 
and  treasuries,  as  proof  that  they 
had  not  quite  passed  from  men’s 
knowledge. 

.■\nd  then  —  suddenly  —  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
emeralds  by  the  chestful!  sen¬ 
sation  among  lapidaries  and  jew¬ 
el  lovers!  Emeralds  not  only  in 
large  quantities,  but  emeralds  of 
such  beauty  and  |)erfection  as 
the  world  had  never  known.  .\nd 
a  sharp  drop  in  price. ' 

This  was  what  happened  when 
the  Spanish  Conquistadores  came 
back  from  their  conquests  in 
South  .America,  from  rifling  the 
treasures  of  the  Incas.  In  Peru 
they  found  no  mines,  to  be  sure — 
traction  says  the  natives  had 
fillcrl  them  in  and  destroyed  all 
roads  to  them  as  the  ruthless 
inv’asion  advanced.  Indeed,  they 
destroyed  them  too  effectually, 
and  the  “lost  mines  of  the  In¬ 
cas”  are  now  known — if  at  all! — only  to 
some  one  descendant  of  the  priestly  line 
who  in  turn  will  hand  the  secret  down,  and 
so  on,  until  the  day  when  the  proud  Incas 
are  reincarnated,  with  power  to  destroy  the 
white  race. 


But  if  the  mines  were 
hidden,  that  mattered  little, 
for  untold  riches,  already 
mined,  lay  ready  for  the 
Spaniards’  seizing.  Pizar- 
ro’s  soldiers,  entering  the 
Manta  Valley,  found  it  de¬ 
voted  to  the  worship  of 
“Ksmeralda” — a  goddess 

.  I  1  11  TcfurfM  •/  iiimrk, 

represented  by  an  emerald 
as  large  as  an  ostrich  egg.  sixteen! 

The  story  says  emerald  ;  ai.ds— when 

modern  skepticism  says  per-  rifled  the 
ha[)s  a  pale  green  aquama-  the 

rine.  However  that  may 
be,  the  priests  of  this  precious  divinity 
maintained  her  sanctity  by  displaying  the 
high  symlxjl  only  on  special  occasions,  and 
they  taught  her  worshipers  to  bring  emer¬ 
alds  as  offerings.  So  the  priests  took  emer¬ 
alds  from  the  natives  under  pretense  of 
worship,  and  the  s<)ldiers  took  them  from 
the  priests  under  no  pretense  at  all.  Took 
them  so  recklessly  that  they  shattered 
many,  thinking  that  a  gem  emerald  should 
withstand  the  blow  of  a  hammer;  and  so 
greedily  that,  according  to  a  traveler’s  tale 
of  the  period,  a  single  ship  carried  two 
chests,  each  holding  a  hundredweight  of  the 
precious  green  stones,  back  to  Spain. 

But  the  Great  Mother  Emerald  disap¬ 
peared — forever.  No  bribes,  no  threats 
could  bring  her  back. 

In  Mexico  also  there  were  treasures  to  be 
seized  in  graves  and  temples,  but  no  mines. 
The  largest  emerald  of  all  from  this  new 
Western  treasure  region  was  sent  by  Cortez 
to  his  royal  master,  Charles  V’. — an  emerald 


CcfUrfMir  •/  Itimrk,  Mmrr  ^ 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTCRY  WAS 
HARVEST -TIME  FOR  EMER¬ 
ALDS— WHEN  THE  SPANIARDS 
RIFLED  THE  TREASURES  OF 
THE  INCAS. 


like  a  pyramid,  with  a  base 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand.  This,  too,  is  gone, 
and  the  suspicion  of  aqua¬ 
marine  raises  its  head  again. 
But  the  five  famous  en¬ 
graved  stones  that  Cortez 
took  back  to  his  bride  were 
probably  true  emeralds. 
Carved  by  skilled  Me.xican 
^  lapidaries,  they  took  the 

E  SPANIARDS  fo^m  of  a  rose,  a  horn,  a 
lEASuRES  OF  fish  with  gold  eyes,  a  bell 
CAS.  with  pearl  tongue,  and  a 

cup  with  a  gold  foot  and 
four  tiny  gold  chains  attached  to  a  large 
pearl  as  a  button.  They  cost  Cortez 
dear.  In  favor  of  his  bride,  he  ignored  the 
hints  of  his  queen  for  these  jewels,  and  so 
gained  the  royal  lady’s  enmity  for  life. 
.\nd,  after  all,  the  emeralds  were  lost  in  a 
shipwreck  eleven  years  after  he  won  them. 

Colombia,  at  last,  offered  to  the  con¬ 
querors  not  only  treasures,  but  their  source. 
In  1537  the  Indians  showed  the  Spaniards 
the  emerald-mines  of  Somondoco  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  of  Bogota. 
But  the  region  was  too  wild  and  hostile  for 
Spanish  taste,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
It  is  worked  fitfully  to-day,  with  but  indif¬ 
ferent  results.  A  hundred  miles  away,  the 
Spaniards  attacked  the  Muzo  region — and 
the  Muzo  Indians,  who  defended  it  fiercely. 
By  *5.S5  natives  were  partly  subdued, 
and  the  Muzo  emeralds  were  by  way  of 
becoming  a  world  sensation. 

Of  the  quantities  of  emeralds  carried 
back  to  Spain  by  the  Conquistadores,  many 
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must  still  be  worn  or  treasured — some  possi¬ 
bly  with  clear  pedigrees,  but  most,  probably, 
with  their  history  of  romance  or  tragedy 
lost  forever.  Many  have  lost  even  their 
original  shape,  having  been  recut  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  fashion.  There  is  something 
almost  awesome  in  the  permanence  of  these 
mysterious  bits  of  beauty;  for  however 
blurred  their  story,  gems  once  known  as 
precious  can  hardly  go  out  of  existence. 
Somewhere — perhaps  in  some  Oriental  se¬ 
cret  treasury' — the  very  jewels  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  breastplate,  the  sacred  treas¬ 
ures  of  Solomon’s  temple — may  be  gleaming 
as  they  did  centuries  ago. 

It  is  not  much  easier  to  tell  how  any 
emerald  is  formed  than  to  trace  the  history 
of  a  particular  stone.  Science  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak  with  linality.  “Probably  by 
heat  and  pressure” — it  can  go  little  farther 
than  that  in  its  reading  from  the  rock  in 
which  the  emeralds  are  found. 

What  makes  the  emerald  green?  On 
this  {X)int,  too,  Science  can  not  pronounce 
with  complete  conviction;  but  the  general 
agreement  is  on  an  almost  infinitesimal 
bit  of  o.xid  of  chromium.  Change  the  bit 
of  chromium  to  iron — and  you  have,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  emerald  that  may  cost  $i,ooo 
a  carat,  an  aquamarine  or  a  golden  beryl 
that  will  be  worth  only  a  fortieth  of  that 
amount. 

Aquamarines  that  have  seldom  been 
equaled  in  any  countiy  for  beauty  of  color 
are  found  in  several  of  the  states — particu¬ 
larly  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  hunt  for 
precious  minerals  has  had  dramatic  ele¬ 
ments.  .\t  interx'als,  through  years,  there 
has  been  fresh  hop)e  from  the  discoveiy  of 
an  emerald  or  two,  and  searching  parties 
have  combed  the  earth  for  “jKKkets”  of  the 
right  green  mineral.  So  far,  though  stones 
of  fine  color  have  been  found,  there  has 
l)een  none  large  enough  or  perfect  enough 
to  be  remarkable. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  that 
yields  the  true  emerald  at  all,  and  its  aqua¬ 
marines  are  among  the  finest.  But  beiyl  of 
all  varieties  save  emerald  is  found  in  other 
states.  Connecticut,  Maine,  Pennsylvania 
yield  fine  ciy-stals — golden  and  blue  and 
sea-green;  Massachusetts  produces  the 
rare  sapphire  blue,  and  California  pink 
beiy-l,  or  morganite:  one  ciy-stal  weigh¬ 
ing  over  twenty-six  carats  was  sold  for 
S400.  The  rest  of  the  world’s  supply 


comes  from  Brazil,  Russia,  India,  and 
Madagascar. 

Is  the  thought  of  our  countiy-’s  gem  re¬ 
sources  a  sur|)rise?  Practically  all  the  pre¬ 
cious  and  semi-precious  stones  may  be 
found  within  our  boundaries.  Even  dia¬ 
monds  are  native,  scattered  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  and  in 
some  of  the  coast  mountains.  But  as  is  the 
case  with  others  of  the  stones  we  boast, 
they  do  not  appear  in  such  quantities  and 
qualities  as  to  justify  extensive  mining; 
they  are  mined  rather  for  scientific  speci¬ 
mens  than  for  gems.  The  particular  point 
of  interest  of  these  .American  diamonds,  for 
instance,  is  that  they  are  geologically  older 
than  the  South  .African,  and  hidden  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rock. 

Montana,  with  her  fine  sapphires,  ranks 
highest  among  the  gem  states  because  she 
has  successfully  mined  a  truly  precious 
stone,  of  a  quality  to  l)ear  comparison  with 
orientals.  .Arizona  and  New  Alexico,  with 
their  ancient  turquoise  mines,  show  gems 
less  valuable,  mines  more  interesting  for 
their  long  history.  Worked  by  Indians  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  .America,  they  too 
were  seized  by  the  grasping  Spaniards;  and, 
as  with  the  emeralds,  wonderful  turquoises 
were  plundered  from  the  Indians’  treasures. 
To-day,  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Spain 
are  turquoises  sui)|x)sed  to  have  l)een  sent 
by  Montezuma  in  tribute  to  Charles  V. 

Then  there  is  the  topaz  of  the  Far  Western 
states;  and  the  opal  of  the  Southwest;  and 
that  strange  incarnation  of  opal  and  jasi)er 
and  agate  in  the  iH-trified  forests  of  .Arizona, 
where  these  precious  substances  have  re¬ 
placed  all  the  walls  and  fibers  of  trees  that 
fell,  long  ages  since,  l)eside  some  inland  sea. 
■And  there  is  a  host  of  beautiful  minor  gems 
which  we  wear  in  scarfpin  and  brooch — 
ver\'  often  without  knowing  their  names. 

There  is  zircon,  for  instance — running 
through  a  lovely  range  of  red  and  reddish 
brown,  and  showing  more  fire  than  any 
other  stone  except  the  diamond.  There  is 
tourmaline  in  four  varieties — colorless,  re<l, 
green  (Brazilian  emerald),  blue  (Brazilian 
sapphire).  Garnet  has  unfamiliar  green  and 
brown  varieties — the  demantoid  and  the 
cinnamon  stone.  Spinel — in  rainbow  va¬ 
riety  of  colors — is  quite  valuable,  and 
spinel  rubies  are  often  mistaken  for  the  true 
ruby.  The  “Ruby  of  the  Black  Prince,” 
among  the  English  crown  jewels,  is  a  spinel. 
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There  is  hiddeiiite,  the  “lithia  en;erald,” 
and  kunzite,  named  for  a  great  American 
expert,  which  is  the  lavender-toned  hid- 
denite.  Chrysoberyl,  chalcedony,  dioptase, 
seriwntine,  peridot — their  company  is  le¬ 
gion. 

Some  of  the  jewel  people  are  optimistic 
al)out  us,  and  say  that  in  the  past  dozen 
years  we  have  been  learning  to  ask  for 
these  minor  gems  by  name.  To  most  of  us 
they  will  probably  long  prove  elusive.  For 
one  reason,  because  thev  range  through 
such  bewildering  vistas  of  shade  without 
losing  their  distinctive  labels.  How  can  a 
mere  layman  recognize  accui.'tttiy  stones 
that  will  not  stick  to  one  color?  Isn’t  it 
puzzling  enough  to  remember — alx>ut  the 
familiar  gems — that  sapphires,  w’hich  we 
have  supjx)sed  to  be  blue,  may  be  green? 
That  diamonds  may  show  lavender,  green, 
or  yellow?  That  garnets  are 
not  always  red?  In  this 
shifting  world  of  shades  and 
colors,  one  is  grateful  to  the 
ruby  for  sticking  to  red,  and 
to  the  emerald  for  being  al¬ 
ways  a  gem  “green  like  the 
meadows  in  the  spring.” 

Perhaps  it  is  through  the 
intrinsic  significance  of  its 
living  greenness  that  the 
emerald  has  gathered  benef¬ 
icent  rather  than  baneful 
associations.  With  its  “un¬ 
dying  freshness,”  it  has  been 
accounted  the  symbol  of  im¬ 
mortality — and  of  conquered 
sin  and  trial.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  brought 
by  miners,  at  infinite  peril, 
from  the  mythical  home  of 
the  griffin.  One  curious  no¬ 
tion,  quite  untraceable,  was 
that  the  emerald  rendered 
its  wearer  invisible  if  he  were  unmarried. 
It  serx’ed,  t(X),  as  a  test  for  the  constancy 
of  lovers: 

If  faithful,  it  is  like  the  leaves  of  spring; 

If  faithless,  like  those  leaves  when  withering. 

It  must  have  been  this  notion  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England  had  in  mind  when  she  sent 
Henr>’  I\’.  a  beautiful  emerald  she  had 


worn,  with  the  reminder  that  the  gem  had 
the  virtue  of  not  breaking  so  long  as  faith 
remained  firm. 

Was  it  the  stone  itself  or  the  bit  of  the 
Cross  enclosed  in  it  that  made  Napioleon 
wear  Charlemagne’s  emerald  as  a  talLsman 
— the  jewel  worn  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
battles  of  the  Middle  Ages?  After  Napoleon 
had  carried  it  on  the  fortunate  fields  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Wagram,  he  gave  it  to  Queen 
Hortense,  who  wore  it  till  her  death. 

As  late  as  the  seventeenth  centur>’,  emer¬ 
alds  were  powdered  and  taken  internally  as 
a  cure  for  epilepsy,  hemorrhages,  venomous 
bites,  and  fevers.  Two  curiously  contrast¬ 
ing  superstitions  have  to  do  with  the  emer¬ 
ald’s  effect  on  the  eye.  It  was  thought  that 
a  serpent,  facing  the  gleam  of  an  emerald, 
was  blinded.  But  for  man’s  eyes  the  green 
stone  was  beneficent:  the  water  in  which 
an  emerald  had  stood  was 
supposed  to  cure  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  the  ver>’  sight  of 
the  stone  was  healing.  En¬ 
gravers  of  precious  stones 
kept  an  emerald  before  them 
in  order  to  rest  the  eyes  by 
looking  at  its  soft  greenness 
— a  notion  that  is  not  all  a 
notion. 

It  was  Polycrates,  the  Sa¬ 
mian  tyrant,  who  had  the 
“luckiest”  emerald  of  all. 
For  forty  years  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  an  unclouded  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  at  last,  fearful  be¬ 
cause  of  his  very  happiness, 
he  decided  to  suffer  a  volun- 
tar\’  loss  in  the  effort  to  offer 
advance  propitiation  to  Fate. 
Out  of  the  gems  which  were 
among  his  dearest  ptosses- 
sions  a  principal  part  of  his 
prosperity,  he  chose  a  signet 
ring — “an  emerald,  the  work 
of  Theodorus  of  Samos,”  doubtless  chief  en¬ 
graver  of  his  time.  Putting  out  to  sea,  Po¬ 
lycrates  threw  in  the  ring.  But  the  sea 
refused  it — a  little  later  the  emerald  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  royal  household  in  the  body  of 
a  great  fish  obviously  designed  for  the  royal 
table — and  Polycrates  accepted  the  sign  that 
Fate  required  of  him  no  sacrifice,  begrudged 
him  none  of  his  great  prosperity. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FERN  FORRESTER 


FIRST  caught  buck  and  his 
wife  working  in  a  little  song-and- 
dance  skit  under  the  act-name 
of  Conroy  &  Lenore.  It  was  in 
the  Orpheus  Theatre  in  Chicago — on  the 
Big  Time.  .\n  off-season  job  had  taken  me 
out  there  as  electrician  for  a  big  spectacular 
act.  Some  drop,  this,  from  stage-manager 
of  one  of  the  Harvey  musical  shows  on 
Broadway;  but  a  long,  hard  summer  was 
in  sight,  and  I  grabbed  the  job  to  shoo  off 
the  wolf  and  landlord  until  things  broke 
right  in  the  fall.  It  was  also  easy  money. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  operate  the  switches 


for  moonlight  stuff,  shoot  a  red  s|X)t  on  the 
devil  in  the  piece,  and  set  a  bunch-light  to 
send  sunbeams  streaming  through  the 
librar>'  window  in  the  last  scene. 

I  had  just  rejwrted  for  rehearsal  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  was  l(K)king  over  my  spe¬ 
cial  stuff  and  the  regular  house-junk  when  I 
heard  a  noise  like  comedy  out  on  the  stage. 
Time  and  curiosity  being  plentiful  with  me 
right  then,  I  pulled  up  a  stool  near  the 
switchboard  and  took  a  look. 

Conroy  wore  a  sweater  and  a  soft  hat, 
and  talked  at  his  wife  through  the  comer 
of  his  mouth.  He  was  as  busy  as  a  pointer 
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dog — trying  to  locate  one  of  their  best 
laughs  that  had  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.  In 
the  show  business  Buck  was  what  we’d  call 
a  “hard”  guy.  In  appearance  he  was 
square-rigg^  in  the  face  and  had  an  under¬ 
shot  jaw  that  would  bluff  a  bulldog — and  a 
lot  of  actors — into  believing  he’d  bite.  In 
the  cheap  four-a-day  houses  everybody 
knows  the  kind  of  fellow  I’m  talking  about. 
Conroy,  though,  was  on  the  Big  Time. 
Plugging  ability,  a  nerve  that  was  a  won¬ 
der,  and  a  wife  who  was  soiCE  performer 
kept  him  there. 

Little  Miss  Lenore,  the  wife,  didn’t  real¬ 
ize  then  that  she  was  the  meal-ticket,  and 
you  can  bet  that  Buck  didn’t  go  far  toward 
putting  her  wise. 

The  chances  are  that  Buck  Conroy  never 
studied  a  book  or  listened  to  a  director  in 
his  life.  Just  the  same  he  knew  every  trick 
of  the  stage  by  its  middle  name,  and  any 
time  he  got  in  a  jam  could  bring  one  to 
him  without  whistling.  To  him  dramatic 
art  was  bunk.  His  favorite  dressing-room 
argument  was  that  Hamlet  was  the  only 
monologist  that  ever  got  by  without  a  laugh, 
and  that,  he  explained,  was  because  the 
()eople  who  came  to  the  showshop  in  taxi¬ 
cabs  let  the  stuff  go  over  their  heads  and 
stood  for  it  for  fear  of  tipping  their  mitts. 

“Here,  try  that  over,”  Buck  was  saying 
to  his  wife  as  I  sat  down.  “Give  me  your 
hand  and  weil  start  again.  We  must  have 
lost  thac  laugh  by  making  a  false  turn.” 

Lenore  was  a  sweet  little  thing,  and  as 
nifty  a  dancer  as  I  ever  saw.  Besides  being 
cute  and  pretty,  she  had  personality.  She 
could  feed  a  line  to  Conroy  so  that  he’d  get 
a  big  laugh  every  crack,  but  he  never  fed 
one  to  her.  Conroy  kept  the  answers  for 
himself.  Show-folks  know  what  that  means. 
And,  strangely  enough  for  a  trouper.  Little 
Lenore  didn’t  kick,  but  let  him  go  right 
ahead  and  grab  the  fat  of  the  act. 

“You  know,”  he  was  explaining,  “this  is 
a  good  gag,  and  it’ll  be  a  scream  if  you  feed 
it  right.  Remember  how  it  knocked  ’em 
dead  at  Minneapolis?” 

“It’s  good  comedy,  all  right,”  she  agreed, 
and  then  whirled  on  her  toes  as  graceful  as 
a  fair\’.  “You  ought - ” 

“There’s  the  trouble,  right  there,”  he  in¬ 
terrupted.  “They’ve  been  watching  you 
make  that  whirl  and  haven’t  been  getting 
the  line.  Start  over  here.”  He  pointed  to 
the  wings. 

The  couple  then  began  a  graceful  skip 


across  the  stage-apron,  holding  each  other 
by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  at  arm’s  length. 

“Now  pull  it,”  he  said  when  they  got  to 
the  center,  “and  stop  before  you  spoak.” 

“You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  forefa¬ 
thers,”  she  read  the  line. 

“Strong  on  the  ‘fore,’  ”  he  directed,  and 
she  repeated. 

“Why,”  he  answered  with  the  usual  com¬ 
edy  twist  to  his  Scotch-Irish  face,“I  haven’t 
got  FOUR!”  And  that  was  supp)osed  to  get 
the  big  laugh. 

I  felt  it  in  my  bones  that  Conroy  must 
have  written  that  gag  himself.  I  was  right, 
too. 

“But  don’t  look  at  me  when  I  shoot  the 
answer,”  he  corrected  as  they  were  starting 
away.  “Look  straight  at  the  audience  and 
nurse  it.  Give  ’em  your  full  face.  See?” 

Just  then  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
came  climbing  into  the  pit,  dragging  their 
fiddles  and  things  and  getting  ready  for 
what  always  makes  them  sore — a  Sunday- 
morning  rehearsal.  All  this  was  new  stuff 
to  me  then,  and  as  I  had  twenty  weeks 
ahead  of  me  with  this  road-show,  I  stuck 
through  the  rehearsal  so  as  to  get  a  line  on 
things. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Conroy  called  to  his 
partner.  “Here  is  that  orchestra  now. 
We’ll  have  to  run  through  our  music.” 

“Say,”  he  snapp>ed  at  the  leader,  who  was 
plumping  away  at  his  fiddle-strings,  “it’s  a 
wonder  you  fellows  wouldn’t  leave  a  call  for 
yourselves.” 

“Remember,  it’s  Sunday  morning,  pal,” 
answered  the  leader  p)leasantiy. 

“Well,  you  notice  we  climbed  out  of  the 
hay  and  got  here.  Now,  listen,”  Conroy 
went  on,  as  he  squatted  down  in  front  of 
the  darkened  footlights  and  handed  over  his 
sheets  of  music,  “we’ve  got  a  little  song  here 
that’s  a  knockout.  Follow  it  just  as  it  is 
marked  and  don’t  ring  in  any  of  your  own 
stuff.  I  know  my  business,  and  this  act’ll 
go  big  if  you  only  cut  in  right.” 

This  line  of  conversation  didn’t  excite  the 
leader  a  bit.  It  was  old  stuff  to  him.  W’ith  a 
p)encil  he  tappjed  on  the  tin  light-shade  and 
the  orchestra  b^an  running  through  the 
music.  Lenore  pulled  an  old  prop)  chair 
near  the  footlights  and  took  it  easy  as  she 
started  her  big  number. 

At  the  very  first  sound  of  her  voice  I  sat 
up  and  took  notice.  The  leader  also  looked 
up  with  a  little  show  of  interest.  The  girl’s 
voice  was  a  corker.  Even  in  the  empty 
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theatre  it  had  a  sweet  ripple  to  it  that  got 
me  going.  I  had  never  heard  such  pifies 
outside  of  grand  opera,  and,  mind  you.  I’ve 
been  a  scene-shifter,  a  stage-manager,  and 
electrician.  Yes — even  an  actor  until  they 
caught  me  at  it. 

“That’s  all  right  now,”  Conroy  said  to 
her;  “they’ve  got  it.  Now  see  if  you  can 
get  my  entrance  right,”  he  said,  turning  to 
the  leader.  “Give  me  that  vamp  in  G.” 
buck  backed  off  to  the  wings  and  came 
bouncing  out  like  a  prize-fighter  ready  for 
ten  rounds.  He  sang  three  lines,  just 
enough  to  break  up  the  song,  and  then 
stopi)ed  to  i)ull  his  knockout  gag. 

“You’re  not  a  singer,”  he  said,  addressing 
his  partner,  “you’re  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson!” 

I  grabbed  one  of  the  switchboard  levers  for 
support. 

“Say,”  spoke  up  the  leader,  “A1  Jctson 
pulled  that  one  here  a  month  ago,  and  it 
was  old  then.” 

“Did  he  get  a  laugh  on  it?”  asked  Buck. 
The  leader  nodded. 

“VV’ell,”  he  observed,  “if  that  guy  pulled 
it  and  got  a  cackle,  when  I  turn  it  loose 
there’ll  ^  a  riot.  Don’t  worry.” 

Conroy  and  Lenore’s  next  numlKT  was  a 
f(x)lish  suffragette  stunt,  in  which  Lenore 
had  to  sing  a  lyric  that  should  have  l>een  a 
hanging  offense  for  the  man  who  wrote  it. 
But  after  hearing  Lenore’s  voice  the  rest 
of  the  act  didn’t  matter  to  me.  I  went 
away  from  there  with  a  plan  in  my  head 
that  would  put  me  in  right  with  big  theatri¬ 
cal  folks  in  New  York — the  Harv'ey  |)eople. 

I  got  a  room  in  a  nice  little  hotel,  and 
after  getting  my  trunk  up-stairs  came  face 
to  face  with  Conroy  and  Lenore  in  the  hall¬ 
way.  They  were  stopping  at  the  same 
place.  I  nodded  in  recognition. 

“.Ain’t  you  the  electrician  with  that  big 
sketch?”  asked  Conroy.  “I  got  you  settin’ 
there  on  the  stool,”  he  addetl  as  I  nodded. 
“I  thought,  though,  you  were  a  ‘house’ 
man.  How’d  we  go?” 

“Sounds  like  good  stuff - ” 

“Oh!”  he  suddenly  thought  of  it — “this 
is  my  wife.  Miss  Lenore — Mrs.  Conroy. 
What’s  your  name?” 

“Elkins— Bill  Elkins,”  I  told  him,  and 
Mrs.  Conroy  smiled  as  if  she  was  really 
glad  to  know  me.  .Actors  and  mechanical 
men  don’t  mix  as  a  rule,  but  in  a  vaudeville 
road-show  they  get  to  be  like  a  big  family. 

“We  have  a  nice  room  here  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,”  Miss  Lenore  told  me,  “and  we’d  like 


to  have  you  drop  in  on  us  some  time.  Come 
in  to-night  after  the  show,”  she  said.  “I 
have  a  chafing-dish  in  my  trunk  and  I’d 
like  to  have  you  tr\-  one  of  my  VV'elsh  rare¬ 
bits.” 

I  accepted  the  invitation  and  enjoyed 
Lenore’s  rarebit  as  much  as  she  evidently 
enjoyed  getting  all  the  do{>e  on  musical 
comedy.  It  was  easy  to  tell  that  she  had 
something  on  her  mind  besides  vaudeville, 
and  that  suited  me  down  to  my  heels. 

I  got  right  on  the  job  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Har\-ey,  telling  him  what  I  had  found. 
The  more  1  listened  to  Lenore  the  stronger 
I  got  for  the  way  she  could  put  over  a  song. 
In  my  letter  I  askc'd  my  old  boss  to  have 
one  of  his  Western  men  see  the  act  as  soon 
as  possible  and  get  a  line  on  her.  Harvey 
had  promised  me  a  good  job  when  he  put 
on  a  new  show,  and  I  figured  this  tip  might 
come  in  handy  for  us  lK)th. 

Our  next  town  was  Omaha,  and  as  we 
caught  the  train  out  of  Chicago  for  the 
long  jump  everybody  was  feeling  fine.  The 
whole  bill  had  got  by  great.  Conroy  joined 
me  in  the  smoker  Indore  the  train  was  out 
of  the  yards  and  In'gan  to  bombard  me  with 
his  ideas.  Right  off  the  reel  he  told  me  he 
was  going  to  change  the  finish  of  his  act  in 
a  way  that  would  make  it  a  head-liner. 

“We've  got  to  get  a  bigger  laugh  there,” 
he  explaine<l.  “I  know  Lenore  can  sing, 
and  when  she  is  made  up  in  that  police  uni¬ 
form  she  can  put  that  suffragette  number 
over  immen.se;  but  what  these  folks  want  is 
comedy.  I’ve  got  a  .scheme  that  will  make 
the  act  a  knockout,  if  we  can  get  it  over.” 

“What’s  your  idea?”  I  asked. 

“Say,  listen,”  he  l)egan  as  he  took  my 
cigarette  and  lighted  his.  “You  caught  her 
singing  that  suffragette  song,  didn’t  you? 
Well,  you  know,”  he  went  right  on,  “I’ve 
got  an  idea  for  a  .scream  in  that,  and  I’m 
goin’  to  pull  it  as  soon  as  we  can  rehearse. 
Remember  when  she  takes  them  mannish 
struts  in  that  i)olice  make-up  and  gets  to 
the  lines  about  the  suffragette: 

“  She  ran  march,  she  can  fi^ht. 

She  can  run  the  courts  riRht, 

She  can  even  be  a  co(»|kt; 

For  who’s  goin’  to  stop  her?  ’’ 

I  pulled  hard  at  my  cigarette  to  keep 
from  laughing,  at  the  same  time  trx’ing  to 
think  up  the  projKT  court-sentence  for  a 
man  who  would  [tull  that  awful  stuff. 

“I  doped  out  them  lyrics  my.self,”  ex¬ 
plained  Conroy.  “You  know  a  song  don’t 
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have  to  have  much  sense  to  it — just  some¬ 
thing  that  gives  her  a  chance  to  strut  around 
and  act  mannish — give  the  audience  an  idea, 
that’s  all.  Well,  as  I  was  sayin’,  right  there 
is  the  chance  for  a  howl.  When  she  says 
‘She  can  even  be  a  copper,’  that’s  goin’  to 
be  my  cue  to  walk  on  made  up  like  a  toy- 
pedler.’’ 

I  looked  at  this  fellow  and  felt  like  taking 
off  my  hat.  His  nerve  certainly  led  the 
league. 

“I’ve  dug  up  some  of  them  little  mice,” 
Conroy  went  on,  “that  dangle  on  the  end 
of  a  string — you  know  the  kind.  Get  it 
now?  W’ell,  when  she  gets  to  that  line  about 
being  a  copper,  I’ll  stick  the  mice  under 
her  nose  and  spiel:  ‘Toys,  lady.  Mice!’ 
That’ll  be  the  office  for  her  to  scream  and 
faint.  Get  the  idea?  A  cop  fainting  at 
mice?  Then  I’ll  catch  her  in  my  arms. 
While  draggin’  her  off  I’ll  turn  to  the  front 
and  say:  ‘Another  cop  has  squealed.’  Now 
you  just  see  if  it  don’t  get  a  scream  out  of 
friend  audience.” 

“Looks  pretty  good,  Conroy,”  I  had  to 
say.  “You  can’t  lose  much  trying.  VV’hen 
are  you  going  to  puli  it?” 

“I’ll  break  it  in  at  Omaha.  If  it  goes 
there,  it  ought  to  last  all  around  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  They’ll  eat  that  wise  stuff  up  out  in 
’Frisco.” 

If  Lenore  had  any  kick  coming  about 
breaking  up  her  dainty  little  song  with  Con¬ 
roy’s  hocum,  she  didn’t  show  it.  “It  might 
get  a  laugh,”  she  said  quietly,  “but  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  will  ruin  the  song  or 
not.” 

“What  do  you  care  about  the  song?” 
snapped  Conroy,  “as  long  as  we  get  the 
laugh?  Just  follow  me  and  I’ll  set  you  in 
right.” 

“All  right.  Buck,”  she  replied;  “you  arc 
the  boss.” 

“Best  gal  in  the  world,”  he  said  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  us,  as  he  patted  her  on 
the  shoulder.  “You’d  be  in  Dutch  without 
a  fellow  like  me,  who  knows  the  tricks.’’ 
He  smiled  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  child. 
“If  you  had  my  experience  in  laugh-getting, 
there  wouldn’t  be  a  team  in  vaudeville  that 
could  touch  us.” 

“You  can’t  beat  him,”  observed  one  of 
the  ladies  at  our  table  across  the  aisle. 
“W’hy,  without  that  little  girl  he’d  l>e  play¬ 
ing  on  the  four-a-day,  going  on  between  the 
pictures.” 

“.\nd  the  scream  of  it,”  chippwd  in  one 


of  the  acrobats  who  sat  right  behind  us,  “is 
that  she  stands  for  it.” 

“She’s  in  love  with  him,”  volunteered  our 
manager.  “That’s  the  real  answer.  And 
it’s  a  good  thing  there’s  people  like  that 
left  in  the  show  business.” 

We  had  a  night  off  on  our  arrival  in 
Omaha  and  did  just  exactly  what  all  the¬ 
atrical  folks  do — took  in  a  show. 

The  one  we  picked  out — there’s  not 
much  picking  in  Omaha — was  a  musical 
comedy  with  a  Number  Four  company  out 
of  New  York.  We  were  a  good  audience, 
all  right,  and  applauded  generously,  but  the 
one  really  carried  away  with  the  work  of 
the  prima  donna  was  Lenore. 

“Oh,”  she  whispered,  “if  I  only  had  a 
chance  to  do  something  like  that!” 

Conroy’s  ears  pricked  up.  “Get  in  a 
show  like  that?”  he  said.  “And  get  $100  a 
week,  when  we  are  making  S350  between  us 
now?  Not  for  mine!” 

“But  it’s  artistic  and  worth  while,”  she 
said. 

“Maybe  so,”  he  replied,  “but  you  can  bet 
that  gal  would  give  a  whole  lot  to  have  the 
route  you’ve  got.” 

The  next  aftern(X)n  Conroy  and  Lenore 
tried  out  their  new  finish  and  fooled  us  all. 
The  clown  business  with  the  mice  trick  was 
a  hit.  That  audience  even  stood  for  Con¬ 
roy’s  |K>isonous  lyric.  They  laughed  and 
applauded  over  Lenore  fainting  at  sight  of 
the  mice — her  natty  ixilice  uniform  hel|K“d 
a  lot — until  the  act  got  four  genuine  cur¬ 
tains. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you?”  Conroy  shot  at  me 
as  he  came  off — evervlxxly  on  the  bill  was 
standing  in  the  wings.  ‘*1  knew  that  line. 
‘Another  cop  has  squealed,’  would  get  ’em.” 

By  a  little  sleuth  work  around  the  front 
of  the  hou.se  I  found  out  that  Harvey’s  man 
had  seen  the  show.  My  letter  had  got  a 
nibble. 

II 

We  had  l>een  on  the  road  two  months 
when  we  hit  San  Francisco  for  a  stay  of  two 
weeks.  Counting  the  two  which  followed 
at  Oakland,  across  the  bay,  it  really  meant 
four. 

The  show  had  closed  for  the'  first  night 
and  I  was  stacking  up  my  .scener>'  when  I 
saw  Lenore  coming  across  the  stage  on  the 
run.  Her  face  was  lighted  up  like  that  of 
a  kid  with  a  new  toy, 

“Oh,  say,  Mr.  Elkins,”  .she  cried,  “didn’t 


‘another  woman?”  exclaimed  little  lenoke  as  she  laid  the  stirring- 

spoon  DOWN  AND  FACED  US  WITH  HER  HANDS  ON  HER  HIPS. 


you  tell  me  you  had  once  worked  for  the  the  hotel,”  she  said  over  her  shoulder,  “Mr. 
Har\-cy  shows?”  Senton  may  be  there  early.” 

“For  two  or  three  years.  What’s  come  I  was  washing  up  and  getting  ready  for 
off?”  the  street  when  the  house  manager  came 

“Well,  do  you  know,”  and  she  came  up  around  and  told  me  that  Senton  was  w’ait- 
close  enough  to  half-whisper,  “they’ve  of-  ing  for  me  out  front.  He  had  been  the  busi- 
fered  me  a  season’s  contract  to  go  into  mu-  ness  manager  of  the  old  Harvey  show  when  I 
sical  comedy  at  $200  a  week.  It’ll  be  $250  was  stage-manager,  and  I  was  certainly  glad 
if  I  make  good.”  to  see  him.  We  went  out  and  had  a  few. 

“Right  away?”  I  asked.  “Say,  Bill,”  he  said  after  we  had  got  off 

“No.  It’s  better  than  that.  They’ll  let  to  ourselves,  “you  are  in  right  with  the  old 
me  play  out  my  route.  The  show  is  to  man.  That  was  a  great  tip  you  gave  him. 
start  rehearsing  in  Chicago  just  about  the  Four  different  men  have  looked  at  this 
time  we  get  back  there.”  young  woman  and  ever>’  one  of  them  re- 

“What  does  Conroy  say?”  ports  her  the  goods.  If  she  makes  a  hit, 

“I  haven’t  told  him  yet.  Harvey’s  agent  you’ll  be  remembered.  Harvey  is  going  to 
is  going  to  see  us  at  the  hotel.  Maybe  you  make  you  stage-manager  again,  anyway.’,’ 
know  him.  His  name  is  Senton.”  “But  it’s  no  cinch  about  getting  this  girl,” 

“Sure  I  know  him,”  I  replied  truthfully,  I  warned  him. 

“and  he’s  all  right,  t<x).  But  you  had  bet-  Senton  was  surprised.  “Why,  I  thought 
ter  put  it  up  to  Conroy  right  away  so  there’ll  she  was  crazy  about  the  chance.” 
be  no  chance  for  a  hitch.”  “It’s  her  husband,”  I  explained.  “He  is 

“You  don’t  think  he  would  object,  do  a  vaudevillian  at  heart  and  a  big  boob,  but 
you?”  she  a.sked,  a  little  taken  back.  “Oh,  she’s  crazy  about  him.  He  may  not  stand 
by  the  way,”  and  she  started  away,  “Buck’s  for  the  change.  You  know  he  thinks  he’s 
out  there  waiting  for  me  now.  Come  the  whole  act.” 

around  to  our  room  as  soon  as  you  get  to  “I’m  going  around  to  see  them  now,”  said 
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Senton,  looking  at  his  watch,  “and  as  you 
are  friendly,  I  guess  you’d  better  come 
along.” 

.\s  we  walked  down  the  street  Senton  told 
me  alx)ut  Mr.  Harvey’s  plans  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  the  boss’s  idea  to  give  Broad¬ 
way  a  new  face,  and  he  had  picked  out  Le- 
nore  after  scraping  the  whole  country. 

“Though  I  don’t  want  her  to  know  it,” 
Senton  said,  “Harv'ey  himself  is  coming 
out  to  the  coast  and  will  see  her  before  she 
gets  through  here.  The  reports  have  been 
so  strong,  though,  he  has  wired  me  to  get 
her  name  to  a  contract  right  away.  If  she 
falls  down  she  can  still  go  back  to  vaude¬ 
ville  and  not  lose  anything.” 

We  found  Conroy  and  Lenore  waiting. 
Buck  received  us  all  right,  but  I  could  tell 
from  his  cooled-off  manner  that  his  wife  had 
been  talking  to  him  about  the  Harvey  offer. 

“What  are  you  fellows  trying  to  do?”  he 
asked.  “Tr>’ing  to  break  up  my  act?” 

.\11  of  us  sat  down  but  Lenore,  who  was 
making  a  Welsh  rarebit  in  that  chafing-dish 
which  all  of  the  show  people  knew  so  well. 
In  her  cook-apron  noliody  would  have  pick¬ 
ed  her  out  for  an  actress.  Her  face  was  all 
smiles  over  the  prospects  of  being  a  star, 
but  every  once  in  a  while  her  brow  would 
wrinkle  as  she  took  a  sly  peek  at  Conroy 
from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

“Why,  I  was  under  the  impression,”  Sen- 
ton  said  to  Conroy,  “that  Miss  Lenore  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  great  opjxjrtunity.” 

“Oh,  I’m  wise  to  the  show  business,  all 
right,”  Buck  let  us  know.  “But  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  just  how  you  expect  to 
use  our  act  in  musical  comedy.” 

“Your  ACT?’’ 

“Sure  thing.  .\nd  more  than  that,  how 
do  you  expect  us  to  work  for  you  for  $200  a 
week  when  we  are  getting  $350  in  vaude¬ 
ville,  less  the  ten  per  cent,  commission?" 

“We  didn’t  want  your  act,  Mr.  Conroy,” 
Senton  explained.  “We  made  that  offer  to 
Miss  Lenore  alone.’’ 

.“She’d  have  a  tough  time  working  alone,’’ 
Buck  declared.  “Of  course,  I  could  go 
ahead,  if  it  was  necessary,  but  where  could 
I  get  another  woman  right  away?” 

“Another  woman?”  exclaimed  little  Le¬ 
nore  as  she  laid  the  stirring-spoon  down  and 
faced  us  with  her  hands  on  her  hips.  “.\n- 
other  woman?" 

“It’s  a  cinch  I’d  have  to  have  a  partner,” 
answered  Conrov,  “if  vou  and  I  split  up  the 
act.” 


“V'ou  understand,  of  course,”  spoke  up 
Senton,  “it’s  not  up  to  me  to  advise  you 
alxjut  your  act;  but,  Mr.  Conroy,  don’t  you 
think  this  is  a  great  chance  for  Miss  Lenore 
to  become  a  star?” 

Lenore  did  not  budge,  but  stood  there 
staring  at  her  husband.  Occasionally  her 
eyes  would  shift  to  Senton,  and  finally  she 
looked  straight  at  me. 

“What  d(^you  think  about  it,  Mr.  El¬ 
kins?”  she  asked.  Conroy  gave  me  an  in- 
fjuiring  look  at  the  same  time  and  I  felt  any¬ 
thing  but  comfortable.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  I  believe,  Conroy  was  shaky.  It 
didn’t  seem  i)os.sible,  though,  that  he  was 
getting  wise  to  himself. 

“I  don’t  like  to  have  anything  to  say 
about  this  business,”  I  hedgt^ — remember, 
neither  of  them  knew  that  I  had  sent  the 
tip  to  Harvey.  “I’d  like  to  see  you  both 
get  by  and  do  well.”  There  was  a  moment 
of  dead  silence  but  for  the  sizzling  of  the 
rarebit. 

“Now,  listen  to  me,”  ordered  Conroy,  and 
that  old  bulldog  jaw  of  his  snapi^ed  back 
into  place.  “Elkins,  you  know  I  can  act. 
There’s  something  tricky  al)out  this.  If 
they  want  Lenore,  it’s  a  cinch  they’d  need 
me.  You  know  it  takes  me  to  put  over  the 
comedy,  don’t  you?” 

“Sure,”  I  lied.  “They’d  see  that  in  a 
minute,  as  soon  as  they  got  your  style.” 

“This  fellow  knows  something  when  it 
comes  to  the  show  business,”  he  said  to  Sen- 
ton,  tapping  me  on  the  knee.  “Now,  I’ll 
tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  We’ll  go.  But  not 
for  less  than  $350  and  one  of  the  star  dress¬ 
ing-rooms.  How  does  that  strike  you?” 

“I’m  only  authorized  to  deal  with  Miss 
Lenore,”  Senton  parried.  “You  see,  no- 
IxKly  has  suggested  that  we  get  you,  Mr. 
Conroy.  You  are  so  well  fixed  in  vaude¬ 
ville,  I  thought  {)erhaps  you’d  like  to  stay.” 

W’ithout  a  word  Conroy  got  up  and  walk¬ 
ed  over  to  his  wife.  Their  conversation  was 
in  an  undertone,  but  we  could  see  it  was 
earnest.  Senton  turned  to  me. 

“VV'^hy,”  he  mumble<l  in  my  ear,  “they 
wouldn’t  have  that  Ikk)!)  around  for  call- 
boy,  much  less  a  part.  What’ll  we  do?” 

I  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  answer.  Lenore 
beat  me  to  it. 

“Mr.  Senton,”  she  said  as  she  walked 
across  the  r(K)m  and  stood  l(X)king  him 
square  in  the  face,  “this  is  a  great  chance 
and  I  know  it,  but  I  might  as  well  make  it 
plain  to  you  right  here  and  now.  V'ou  may 
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not  think  Buck  a  good  enough  actor  for 
Broadway — oh,  don’t  shake  your  head;  I 
luiderstand,  all  right — but  unless  he  goes 
with  me,  I  can  not  and  will  not  accept  the 
offer.” 

Lenore  picked  up  the  unsigned  contract 
that  lay  on  the  table  and  handed  it  back  to 
him  in  a  way  to  make  it  {>lain  that  her  an¬ 
swer  was  final.  Then  tears  came  into  her 
big  blue  eyes  and  she  turned  back  to  the 
chahng-dish,  deliberately  keeping  her  back 
to  us  as  she  stirred  the  melting  cheese. 

“That’s  the  dope,  Senton,”  chirped  Con¬ 
roy;  “we  both  go  or  nothing.” 

“I  can’t  give  you  any  definite  answer 
now,”  replied  Senton,  “but  before  I  take  up 
the  matter  again  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
thing:  If  you  should  go  along,  would  you 
make  any  stipulations  as  to  what  sort  of 
work  you’d  do?” 

“As  long  as  I  get  the  dough,”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  “I’ll  do  whatever  I’m  told.  I’m  a  show¬ 
man  and  know  the  game,  Mr.  Senton.  But 
that  little  gal  of  mine  has  got  to  have  a  good 
part.  And  that  goesi” 

Senton  went  down  the  stairs  a  worried 
man.  Neither  of  us  knew  what  to  say  or 
do,  but  we  both  knew  what  it  meant  not 
to  make  good  for  Harvey.  We  didn’t  have 
long  to  worr>',  though,  .^t  Senton ’s  hotel 
we  found  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Harx'ey  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  in  ’Frisco  the  next  day. 

The  next  afternoon  he  saw  Conroy  and 
Lenore  at  both  performances.  He  sent  for 
me  that  night  after  the  show. 

My  old  boss  seemed  real  glad  to  see  me, 
and  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  man  of 
some  importance  instead  of  the  electrician 
with  a  vaudeville  act. 

“Elkins,”  he  began,  “Senton  tells  me  this 
young  woman  won’t  join  us  unless  we  take 
the  whole  team,  and  that  her  husband  says 
they  must  have  $350.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  You  go  and  get  that  woman  to 
sign  this  contract.  Sign  the  husband,  too, 
if  he  must  go.  Pay  them  S400  if  you  have 
to,  but  get  that  woman.  She’s  a  wonder. 
I  feel  that  this  Conroy  is  going  to  be  a  nui¬ 
sance,  but  we’ll  have  to  put  up  with  him 
some  way.  But  you  get  that  girl,  under¬ 
stand?” 

I  knew’  Harvey’s  methods  and  picked  up 
my  hat  to  go. 

“And,  .say,”  he  stopped  me,  “have  them 
report  to  me  in  Chicago  for  rehearsal  the 
last  week  in  SeptemlxT.  You’ll  reixirt  at 
the  same  time  for  the  job  of  stage-manager 


— not  director,  manager.”  Harvey  never 
waited  for  answers  or  argument.  “I  want 
you  to  have  charge  of  all  the  mechanical 
stuff,”  he  went  on,  “lighting-effects  and  so 
forth.  Now,  you’ll  be  with  this  couple  right 
along,  and  it’s  up  to  you  to  deliver.” 

“Would  you  like  to  see  them?”  I  asked. 

“No.  I  don’t  want  to  see  them.  I  saw 
enough  to-night  to  know  that  she’ll  do  for 
a  start.  We  can  make  Conroy  carr>’  her 
grip,  if  necessary.” 

Lenore  was  tickled  to  death  over  the  news, 
but  Conroy  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“I  knew  when  he  saw  me  work,”  he  said, 
“that  he  was  enough  of  a  showman  to  know 
that  he’d  have  to  have  me.” 

Ill 

Harvey’s  whole  troupe  was  in  Chicago 
when  Conroy,  Lenore,  and  I  arriv^. 
The  chorus  had  been  rehearsing  for  two 
days.  Some  of  the  principals  had  been 
given  their  parts  already  and  were  spending 
their  time  in  study.  I  reported  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  immediately  and  let  him  know’  that  I 
had  delivered  the  goods. 

“You’ve  come  through  with  flying  colors, 
Elkins” — an  unusual  compliment  for  him. 
“Now,  I  want  you  to  get  right  on  the  job. 
Send  for  your  friends  to  come  up  here.” 

Buck  and  his  wife  were  waiting  down  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  and  it  took  but  a  few’ 
minutes  to  get  them  up  to  the  big  pro¬ 
ducer’s  room. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  you  got  us,”  said  Con¬ 
roy  as  a  starter.  “I’ve  been  figurin’  out  the 
swellest  piece  of  business  for  a  laugh - ” 

“.And  how’  is  your  voice.  Miss  Lenore?’’ 
interrupted  the  boss  as  he  turned  to  the 
young  woman.  “I  hope  you  haven’t  strain- 
«1  it.” 

“She  never  had  better  pipes  in  her  life,” 
answ’ered  Conroy. 

“Yes,  my  voice  is  fine,”  she  agreed.  “I 
haven’t  exerted  myself  of  late  and  haven’t 
had  a  cold  for  two  or  three  months.” 

“I’ve  decidetl.  Miss  Lenore,”  announced 
Mr.  Harvey,  “that  you  can  put  in  part  of 
that  suffragette  song  of  yours.  The  melody 
is  all  right,  just  as  I  heard  it,  and  w’e  can 
rearrange  the  lines  a  little  so  they  will  fit 
in  nicely  w’ith  my  idea.  You  see,  a  suffra¬ 
gette  figures  prominently  in  the  plot  of  the 
piece - ” 

“VV’ant  me  to  keep  in  the  old  stuff  that 
got  such  a  scream?”  broke  in  Conroy. 
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Mr.  Harvey  had  to  laugh.  “No,”  he 
replied  “but  I’ll  get  to  that  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  Miss  Lenore,  we  have  arranged  a 
nice  effect  that  will  give  you  a  great 
chance  with  that  st)ng.  You  can  u.se  the 
same  police  make-up.  You  are  to  sing  the 
song  in  ‘one’  with  a  street-scene  drop  be¬ 
hind  you.  We  will  have  to  crowd  you  out 
on  the  apron  so  as  to  make  a  quick  change 
behind  the  drop,  but  that  won’t  make  any 
difference.  I'his  drop  is  a  scrim — you  know, 
transparent  in  the  light.  The  room  behind 
the  drop  will  be  set  as  a  court-Rwm  with  a 
woman  judge,  women  for  jurors,  a  woman 
bailiff,  and  so  on.  When  the  time  comes  for 
the  picture-effect  we  can  darken  the  front 
of  the  house  and  light  up  the  room.  This 
will  enable  the  audience  to  .see  the  court- 
nxim  scene  right  through  the  drop  while 
you  finish  your  song  in  semi-darkness  or 
under  a  small  sjx)tlight.  It  ought  to  be  a 
ver\'  pretty  effect.  The  idea,  you  under¬ 
stand.  is  to  make  it  seem  like  the  present-day 
woman’s  dream,  with  your  song  to  carry  it.” 

“Pretty  good  stuff,”  commented  Conroy. 
“But  what  about  me?”  Buck  was  getting 
fidgety. 

‘T’v-e  decided  on  a  job  for  you,  Mr.  Con¬ 
roy,’’  said  Mr.  Harvey.  “You  know  so 
much  about  the  tricks  of  the  stage,  I’v'e  de¬ 
cided  to  use  you  as  assistant  stage-manager 
— assistant  to  Elkins  here.” 

Conroy’s  jaw  dropped.  In  a  minute, 
though,  his  old  conceit  returned.  It  took 
him  just  that  time  to  figure  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  Harv’ey  wanted  him  to  run 
the  show  or  something.  .At  that,  it  was  a 
hard  jolt  to  his  pride  as  an  actor. 

“Now  go  ahead  and  get  up  in  your  lines. 
Miss  Lenore,”  Mr.  Harvey  .said,  in  a  way 
of  his  that  always  meant  the  talk  was  over, 
and  handed  her  the  part.  “I’ll  show  you 
about  the  suffragette  song  later.  Report  to 
the  stage-director  to-morrow.” 

The  lx>ss  motioned  for  me  to  stick  as  my 
vaudeville  friends  made  their  exit.  Conroy 
half  turned  as  if  to  say  something,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  went  on. 

“Elkins,”  said  Mr.  Harvey,  “I  couldn’t 
think  of  anything  else  to  do  with  that  Con¬ 
roy,  so  I’ve  wished  him  on  you.  Keep  him 
busy  doing  something.  I’d  just  as  soon  pay 
him  to  take  a  vacation,  but  I  know  Miss 
Lenore  wouldn’t  be  satisfied.  It’s  up  to 
you  now.  Make  him  bring  water  if  you 
want  to,  but  don’t  let  his  wife  get  dissatis¬ 
fied.” 


Somehow  a  feeling  came  over  me  right 
there  and  then  that  Harvey  was  going  to 
make  me  earn  my  salary'. 

The  first  chance  I  took  with  Conroy  was 
to  tell  him  that  his  wife’s  success  would  be 
up  to  him — in  the  way  he  handled  those 
little  light -effects.  He  fell  for  this  easier 
than  I  exjK-cted,  taking  it  to  mean  that  we 
all  thought  him  an  artist;  that  nobody  else 
could  do  the  work  right. 

From  the  very'  first  day  Lenore  made  a 
hit  with  eveiylxidy  in  the  show.  Her  voice 
was  so  good  that  the  musical  director  had 
to  warn  her  against  using  it  too  much  in 
rehearsal.  What  pleased  lilr.  Harvey  more 
than  anything,  though,  was  that  Lenore 
could  act  as  well  as  sing,  and  was  brimful 
of  personality. 

Conroy  gradually  worked  into  his  job  of 
assistant-manager,  but  whenever  he  got  an 
opening  he  would  run  about  one  suggestion 
to  the  half-hour  on  how  to  pull  comedy. 
Sometimes  I  would  see  him  sitting  in  the 
wings  in  deep  thought.  I  could  tell  he  was 
thinking  about  the  old  days  when  he  was 
boss  and  could  call  down  the  orchestra  lead¬ 
er.  But  he  was  game  and  stuck  to  his  job. 
Rough  and  overbearing  as  he  was,  his  heart 
was  set  on  seeing  Lenore  succeed.  Every 
suggestion  made  by  Buck  was  promptly  sat 
on  by  the  director,  and  his  ideas  got  to  be 
a  standing  joke.  To  this  day  we  hear  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Harvey  shows  refer  to  a  foolish 
idea  as  a  “Conroy.” 

In  just  two  weeks  we  were  ready  for  the 
opening.  It  turned  out  that  the  suffragette 
number,  in  the  eyes  of  eveiy-body  in  the 
company,  would  be  the  big  feature.  The 
light-effect  with  the  scrim  drop  worked 
great.  This  came  right  near  the  end  of  the 
show,  and  if  it  got  by,  we  all  felt  pretty  sure 
of  having  a  winner. 

Our  only  cause  for  worry  was  that  on  two 
or  three  occasions  during  rehearsals  little 
Lenore  had  overworked  herself  and  almost 
fainted.  Eveiy'lx)dy  warned  her  about 
working  too  hard — she  wasn’t  very  strong  at 
the  l)est — but  she  had  her  heart  set  on  put¬ 
ting  the  show  over  and  couldn’t  be  stopped. 
Two  days  before  the  big  opening  the  little 
woman  had  a  fainting  spell,  and  the  director 
had  to  call  off  rehearsals  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

‘‘Never  mind  alxjut  that,”  Conroy  con¬ 
soled  Mr.  Harvey.  “I’ll  keep  her  in  shape. 
She’s  just  breaking  in  and  she’s  nerxous. 
That’s  all.” 


The  Fainting  Finish 
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“another  cop  has 

SQUEALED !” 


Just  the  same,  Lenore  kept  working  like 
a  beaver.  She  was  great  in  the  final  dress 
rehearsal,  however,  and  the  bright  pros¬ 
pects  made  us  all  forget  worrA*. 

The  show  was  written  by  an  author  whose 
name  was  worth  something,  and  the  music 
was  even  better  than  the  book.  The  piece 
had  been  talked  about  for  several  weeks  and 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  that  Harvey  was 
alx)ut  to  put  over  another  hit.  Everything 
depended  on  our  getting  by  the  first  night. 
If  anything  flivvered,  we  all  knew  it  would 
be  hard  to  overcome  newspaper  criticisms. 
Mr.  Harvey  had  intended  taking  the  show 
out  to  Terre  Haute,  or  some  place 
like  that,  to  break  it  in;  but  as  we  only 
had  two  weeks  in  which  to  get  to  New 
York  he  had  decided  to  take  a  big  plunge 
and  open  cold,  right  there  in  Chicago. 

That  first  night 
was  a  hummer. 

The  theatre  was 
packed,  the  com¬ 
ing-out  of  a  new 
star  evidently  be¬ 
ing  the  magnet. 

Lenore  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  drawing- 
card  for  one 
night,  anyway. 

I  have  been  in 
the  show  business 
a  long  time,  but 
I  don’t  think  I 
ever  heard  such  a 
hand  as  this  frail 
little  vaudevillian 
got  when  she 
skipped  on  the 
stage  for  her  first 
song.  She  stood 
it  like  an  old 
trouper,  didn’t 
blink  an  eye,  and 
went  into  her  first 
number  without 
a  hitch.  It  was 
a  hit.  From  the 
switchboard 

where  I  was  directing  the  electrician  I 
could  see  the  whole  thing,  and  caught  my¬ 
self  applauding  with  the  crowd.  Ju.st  then 
I  felt  something  nudge  me  in  the  ribs.  It 
was  Buck. 

“.\in’t  she  a  knockout?”  he  whispered 
proudly.  “I  guess  maybe  I  didn’t  know 
something  when  I  was  teaching  her 


them  tricks!  Get  her  nursing  that  laugh!” 

Lenore  looked  over  our  way  and  smiled 
at  her  husband.  He  gave  her  a  little  panto¬ 
mime  of  applause  and  she  got  better  and 
better. 

Ever>’thing  went  great  up  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  act,  and  we  were  all  shaking 
hands  with  each  other  back  on  the  stage. 
The  show  now  dep)ended  on  the  suffragette 
number.  If  that  held  up,  the  piece  would  be 
a  knockout.  And,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  particular  number  was  a  cinch. 

At  exactly  the  right  moment  the  stage 
was  cleared  and  the  scrim  drop  lowered  to 
hide  the  scene  behind.  Lenore,  made  up  in 
her  cute  little  police  uniform  and  looking 
like  ready  money,  marched  out  of  the  wings 
and  started  off  the  first  verse  in  her  suffra¬ 
gette  song.  We  were  hustling  like  the  devil 
to  get  the  scene 
set  behind  the 
drop-curtain  and 
were  trying  to  be 
as  noiseless  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  not  to 
disturb  her  song. 

I  was  so  busy  I 
couldn’t  tell  ex¬ 
actly  how  they 
were  taking  it  out 
front;  but  there 
was  a  big  hand  at 
the  end  of  the 
verse,  and  that 
made  us  hustle  all 
the  more. 

The  chorus- 
girls,  made  up  as 
suffragette  jurors, 
judge,  and  so  on, 
for  the  court¬ 
room,  got  their 
places  finally  and 
I  rushed  around 
to  the  main 
switchboard  to 
take  personal 
charge  of  the  im- 
portant  light 
shift.  For  a  minute  or  so  I  had  missed 
Conroy — had  forgotten  him,  to  tell  the 
truth.  As  Lenore  started  into  the  second 
chorus  evciy'thing  was  set  and  for  the 
first  time  I  breathed  easy.  But  not  for 
long.  After  getting  the  levers  placed  in 
my  mind  so  that  the  regular  electrician  and 
myself  could  operate  them  in  the  dark,  I 
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looked  up  and  saw  Lenore  plainly  miss  an 
important  step  in  her  little  dance.  Even 
under  the  grease  paint  I  could  tell  she  was 
getting  pale. 

I  wasn’t  the  only  one  that  noticed  this, 
though.  The  director,  Mr.  Harv’ey,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  principals  had  seen  the  trouble 
long  before  I  got  on.  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  audience  noticed  anything  wrong  or  not; 
but  back  on  the  stage,  in  a  minute,  it  was 
like  a  panic.  Ail  of  us  knew  that  Lenore 
was  about  to  have  another  of  her  fainting 
spells — but  what  could  we  do?  The  show 
would  be  ruined  if  we  rang  down  the  curtain. 
She  was  a  game  kid,  though,  and  staggered 
into  the  chorus.  Her  voice  was  coming  in 
little  gasps.  I  got  my  hand  on  the  lever  that 
would  darken  the  front  of  the  house,  root¬ 
ing  hard  for  her  to  reach  the  last  line.  Just 
then  I  felt  a  trembling  touch  on  my  shoul¬ 
der.  It  was  Conroy,  breathing  hard. 

“Looks  like  she’s  a  goner,”  he  started  to 
say,  when  all  of  a  sudden  some  kind  of  a 
thought  struck  him.  “Wait  a  minute,”  he 
whispered.  “Hold  steady  a  second.  Bill. 
I’ve  got  an  idea.”  I  turned  in  time  to  see 
him  going  on  a  dead  run  for  his  wife’s  dress¬ 
ing-room  .  At  a  distance  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  slamming  trunk-top  just  as  Lenore 
weakly  began  those  old,  familiar  lines — 

“  She  can  march,  she  can  fight,” 

sang  the  little  policewoman.  It  was  near 
the  finish,  but  I  didn’t  believe  she  could 
ever  make  it.  She  was  about  to  drop. 

“She  can  run  the  courts  right.” 

Lenore  barely  got  the  line  out  this  time, 
and  there  was  no  smile  for  me  in  that  old 
moth-eaten  lyric.  My  heart  was  in  my 
throat.  It  seemed  minutes  before  the  sway¬ 
ing  little  woman  got  to  the  next  one.  Then 
Conroy  spoke  behind  me. 

“I  got  ’em.  Bill,”  he  whispered,  still  pant¬ 
ing  from  his  run.  “Go  through  with  it!  Oh 
— look — she's  gone.  I - ” 

“She  can  even  be  a  copper — ” 

Lenore  got  that  far  and  her  legs  began  to 
give  way.  It  looked  as  if  the  show  was 
ruined. 

“Stop  him!”  This  came  from  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey,  who  had  suddenly  come  up  behind  me. 
I  jumped  in  surprise;  but  it  was  too  late. 

From  the  second  entrance  Conroy,  with 
no  make-up  except  his  overalls  and  an  old 
derby  hat,  was  calmly  walking  on  the  stage. 


In  his  hand  he  held  the  old  toy  mice  that 
he  had  saved  from  his  vaudeville  finish.  He 
had  found  them  in  the  trunk.  Buck  got  to 
his  sinking  wife  just  after  she  finish^  the 
word  “copjier.”  With  all  of  his  old  stage 
assurance  he  shoved  the  string  with  the 
toy  mice  on  it  under  her  nose  and  I  could 
hear  the  audience  giggle. 

“Toys,  lady?  Mice!”  he  cried,  just  as  he 
had  in  the  old  sketch. 

The  surprised  little  woman  looked  at  him 
and — fainted.  But  it  was  on  the  level  this 
time.  Conroy  caught  her  the  same  as  he 
had  done  in  the  road-show.  And  from  the 
audience  there  came  a  scream  of  laughter! 

Buck  showed  no  signs  of  the  grief  that 
must  have  been  eating  him  up,  but  began 
dragging  his  wife  toward  the  wings. 

“Pull  that  lever!”  he  yelled  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  and  mechanically  I  obeyed. 

Though  nobody  will  ever  know  how  much 
he  was  suffering,  that  game  boob  deliberate¬ 
ly  turned  to  the  audience  while  still  hold¬ 
ing  the  limp  form  of  Lenore  in  his  arms  and 
with  a  wink  read  his  old  line:  “Another 
cop  has  squealed!” 

.■\t  that  moment  the  scene  lighted  up  be¬ 
hind  the  scrim,  and  the  audience  saw  the 
suffragette  dream.  The  connection  between 
the  line,  the  court-room  scene  and  the  idea 
of  a  policewoman  fainting  at  the  sight  of 
mice — one  of  those  things  in  show  business 
that  can’t  be  doped  out — hit  that  audience 
on  the  funny-bone.  They  simply  fell  out  of 
their  seats.  Encore  after  encore  came  for 
poor  Lenore,  who  could  not  respond.  To 
offset  the  little  star’s  absence,  the  director 
ordered  the  court-room  suffragettes  to  sing 
the  chorus  without  her.  They  got  the  idea 
in  a  flash  and  cut  loose  for  fair,  again  draw¬ 
ing  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  audience. 

“That,”  declared  Mr.  Harvey,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  been  hanging  over  my 
shoulder  speechless  and  as  pale  as  a  sheet, 
“is  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

In  the  meantime  Conroy  had  got  his  wife 
through  the  wings  and  in  five  minutes  he  had 
her  in  shape  to  go  on  and  weakly  join  in  the 
grand  ensemble.  Luckily  she  didn’t  have  to 
do  any  dancing. 

The  show  was  a  hit. 

“Conroy,”  said  Mr.  Harx'ey,  as  he  took 
us  all  out  for  supper,  “you  saved  the  show. 
Tell  me,  how  did  you  ever  come  to  think  of 
a  thing  like  that?” 

“Think  of  it?”  Buck  repeatetl  in  surprise. 
“That’s  my  business,  Harvey!” 
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EVERYBODY’S  “RUM"  CONTEST 

y!  Letter 
from 

BOOKER’T’ 

WASHINGTON 


ISAAC  FISHER 


To  the  Editor  of 

Everybody's  Magazine, 

My  Dear  Sir: 

As  I  have  already  written  you,  I  was  ver\’ 
much  pleased  to  note,  in  the  September 
issue  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  that  your 
First  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  “What 
We  Know  About  Rum,  etc.,”  had  been 
awarded  to  Isaac  Fisher,  a  graduate  of  this 
institution. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
had  won  this  prize,  for  in  one  way  and  an¬ 
other  he  has  been  winning  prizes  almost 
ever  since  his  graduation  from  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Counting  large  and  small,  he  has 
won  more  than  thirty  prizes  in  essay  con¬ 
tests  with  the  best  brains  of  this  countr>’. 

From  the  time  when  I  sat  in  one  of  the 
students’  prayer-meetings  here  at  Tuskegee 
some  years  ago,  and  saw  a  ver>’  small  and 
rather  {loorly  dressed  Ixiy  stand  up,  and 
with  diction  that  was  almost  |)erfect,  man¬ 
ner  intensely  earnest,  and  ringing  voice, 
declare:  “I  can  not  ever  hojie  to  match 
the  logic  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Ingersoll; 
but  poor  in  reasoning  jiower  as  I  am,  I  can 
not  accept  his  i>hilosophy  because  he  takes 
away  my  Bible,  on  which  I  have  been  taught 
to  lean  for  guidance,  and  gives  me  nothing 


better  in  its  place;  and  in  spite  of  my  ardent 
longing  for  life  after  death,  tells  me  that 
the  grave  ends  all,  giving  me  nothing  to 
quiet  my  soul’s  unrest” — ever  since  that 
night,  I  have  known  that  Isaac  Fisher  was 
no  ordinaiy  student,  and  that  under  proper 
guidance  he  would  become  an  unusually 
strong  man.  I  backed  my  judgment  by 
sending  out  on  the  farm  for  him  the  next 
morning,  telling  him  that  his  future  was  to 
be  along  literary  lines,  and  offering  him  my 
jK^rsonal  interest  to  help  him  through  the 
school. 

Remembering  his  powerful  speech  in  the 
I)rayer-meeting,  I  was  astounded  to  find 
that  he  was  in  one  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
the  school. 

The  boy  was  having  an  unusually  hard 
time  to  pay  for  his  board  and  clothing,  not 
having  any  money  and  being  dependent 
entirely  upon  himself  for  support.  But  he 
did  not  complain  and  did  not  call  on  me  for 
aid,  as  I  intended  that  he  should  do.  His 
doggedness  and  determination,  together 
with  rather  unusual  ability  as  a  student 
and  power  as  a  speaker,  made  him  many 
friends  among  the  teachers,  including  Mrs. 
Washington,  who  saw  to  it  that  he  had  all 
the  books  he  craved;  and  when  I  made  him 
special  news  correspondent  for  the  school. 
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to  quote  his  own  w’ords — “My  hard  times  had  been  on  the  board  of  that  white  school 
at  Tuskegee  were  over.”  He  graduated  for  nineteen  years,  wrote  that  “Professor 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  having  won  all  of  Isaac  Fisher  is  a  teacher  who  did  more  to 
the  first  honors  of  his  last  two  years  in  the  raise  the  standard  of  negro  education  in 
school.  Arkansas  than  any  other  man  or  agenc>'  in 

I  usually  recommend  our  graduates  for  the  historv’  of  the  state;”  and  the  United 
various  positions  on  the  basis  of  their  pro-  States  Bureau  of  Education  bore  testimony 
ficiency  along  certain  lines;  but  I  have  come  to  the  great  and  far-reaching  value  of  his 
to  feel,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  years’  work.  (Bulletin  27,  year  1912,  p.  117.)  He 
exp>erience  in  the  matter,  that  if  a  (Msition  resigned  his  position  in  iqii. 
requires  unusual  tact,  fearlessness,  indomi-  There  is  a  tendencx’  in  many  quarters, 
table  persistence,  high  executive  qualifica-  when  a  colored  person  does  something  of 
tions,  an  almost  blindness  to  opposition,  more  than  usual  imiwrtance,  to  credit  the 
and  uprightness  of  character,  I  should  send  |>erformance  to  the  white  blood  that  is  in 
Mr.  Fisher  to  the  place,  knowing  that  if  him.  But  this  can  not  be  done  in  this  case, 
he  is  not  immediately  the  equal  of  some  because  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  full-blooded  negro, 
other  candidate  in  technical  proficiency,  he  and  his  remarkable  brain  jiower  can  not  be 
will  require  but  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  credited  to  any  but  negro  blood.  I  think 
master  the  work  in  hand.  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  col- 

He  has  taught  in  the  Schofield  School  at  ored  {people  are  unusually  proud  of  this 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  organizing  Farmers’  young  man. 

Conferences  for  the  same  school.  I  called  We  are  all  ver>’  proud  of  Mr.  Fisher  at 
him  from  that  work  to  raise  money  for  the  Tuskegee,  not  only  for  what  he  has  done, 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  New  England,  where  but  also  because  he  is  so  thoroughly  modest 
his  remarkable  powers  of  oratory’  created  and  unspoilt*d.  Too,  he  studied  in  no  other 
profound  interest  in  our  work.  After  a  school  besides  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the 
while,  he  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  school  may’  be  pardoned  for  taking  just  a 
Southern  field;  so  I  gave  him  the  Farmers’  little  pride  in  that. 

Conference  work  for  our  school  in  Alabama.  At  present,  he  is  editing  the  Nei’ro  Far- 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  needed  in  the  mid-  mer,  at  Tuskegee,  and  is  doing  real  con- 
dle  of  one  school  term  a  principal  “to  hold  structive  work  in  Southern  agriculture — for, 
the  school  together  until  >1  ay.”  I  sent  Mr.  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  official  in  the 
Fisher;  and  though  the  ix>sition  was  trying.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
he  was  reelected  for  the  following  term,  but  voluntarily  wrote  him  that  if  a  certain  pic- 
did  not  remain,  because  I  had  been  asked  ture  which  had  appeare<l  in  the  Kegro 
to  recommend  a  strong,  wide-awake  man  Farmer  “could  be  made  into  an  enlarged 
for  the  presidency  of  the  State  College  for  poster  and  stuck  up  at  every’  cross-roads  in 
colored  people  at  Pine  Bluff,  .Arkansas,  and  the  South  .  .  .  this  would  be  one  of  the 
I  had  named  Mr.  Fisher.  most  effective  campaigns  for  crop  diver- 

After  he  had  concluded  nine  years  of  ear-  sification  that  could  l)e  carried  on.”  I  feel, 
rest  ser\’ice  as  the  head  of  that  school,  a  white  with  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  that 
trustee  of  the  L'niversity  of  .\rkansas,  who  “Mr.  Fisher’s  story  is  not  yet  completed.” 


The  owner  of  one  of  those  small  auto¬ 
mobiles  went  into  a  store  one  day’,  leaving 
the  car  standing  at  the  curb.  When  he 
came  out,  two  men  were  perched  on  the 
seat,  reading  newspapers. 

“Do  you  gentlemen  mind  telling  me  what 
you  are  doing  up  there?”  he  asked. 

One  of  them  looked  over  the  top  of  his 
paper.  “Waiting  for  a  shine,”  he  said. 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


When  the  New  York  National  League  ball 
club  was  playing  in  Boston  a  local  clerg>’man 
called  at  the  hotel  where  the  players  were  stop¬ 
ping  one  Sunday,  to  congratulate  Mathewson 
on  his  stand  against  playing  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  clerk  made  a  few  mysterious  inquiries 
and  then  said:  “Sorr>’,  sir,  but  Mr.  Mathewson 
is  out  playing  golf.” 


On  the  boat  from  Kiel  to  Copenhagen  the 
son  of  Bjorn  Bjornson,  the  famous  Norwegian 
man  of  letters,  wandered  up  to  the  top  deck  of 
the  steamer  from  whence  ran  a  small  companion 
ladder  to  the  captain’s  bridge.  On  the  stairway 
was  a  conspicuous  placard  with  the  legend, 
‘‘Eingang  Verboten.”  But.  conscious  of  special 
privilege  as  his  great  father’s  son.  Mr.  Bjornson 
a.scended  and  was  strutting  around  on  the 
bridge  when  an  officer  appeared  and  politely 
but  peremptorily  ordered  him  down. 

Bjornson’s  indignation  was  unl)oundcd. 
“Why,  my  man,  what  do  you  mean?  Don’t 
you  know  who  I  am?  Why,  sir,  I  am  the  son 
of  the  greatest  Norwegian  poet  of  all  times!” 

The  officer  was  visibly  impressed.  He  bowed, 
all  humility  and  admiration.  “I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  Herr  Ibsen.”  he  apologized. 


\  young  Englishman  of  sp«Tting  blood  but 
slight  acquaintance  with  .American  ways,  short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  attended  a 
prize-fight,  and  was  taken  in  tow  afterward  by 
two  sports  who  had  seen  America  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  They  led  him  to  a  bar  and 
drinks  appeared. 


“Here’s  looking  at  you!”  toasted  one,  raising 
his  glass. 

“Good  luck,”  said  the  second,  following  suit. 
The  Englishman  paused  a  moment.  But  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  “.\stounding  luck!” 
he  cri^. 


George  Creel,  the  magazine  writer,  dining 
with  two  Kansas  City  friends.  Lionel  Moses 
and  Vincent  O’Flaherty,  grew  peevish  over 
their  addressing  the  negro  waiter  as  “George.” 
“Look  here.  Why  all  this  George  thing?”  he 
complained.  “Why  don’t  you  call  him  Lionel 
or  Vincent  once  in  a  while?” 


The  following  story  is  reported  from  the 
trenches  in  France: 

young  German  lieutenant  and  his  orderly 
were  doing  patrol  duty.  All  day  long  they  had 
been  riding  through  the  woods  without  a  bite 
to  eat.  Toward  evening  they  came  to  a  bat- 
ter>’  of  heavy  artillery  where  they  dismounted 
and  .asked  for  some  supper.  The  captain  in 
charge  of  the  guns  told  the  young  lieutenant 
that  he  could  have  some  nice  turkey.  The 
young  man  took  a  hearty  bite  of  the  offered 
meat,  then,  looking  up  suspiciously,  asked: 

“Beg  your  pardon.  Captain;  did  you  say  this 
was  turkey?” 

"Why,  sure,  that’s  turkey.” 


I 
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He  took  a  few  more  bites  and  asked  again: 
“Are  you  really  sure,  Herr  Captain,  that  this  is 
turkey?” 

“Certainly,  Herr  Lieutenant;  turkey  it  is!” 

The  lieutenant  finished  his  meal  in  silence, 
and  thanked  the  captain  for  his  hospitality. 
Then  he  called  his  orderly.  “Fritz,”  he  direc¬ 
ted,  “saddle  our  turkeys!” 

Sf 

“John,”  demanded  the  wife  of  her  intoxicated 
spouse,  “how  did  you  get  that  gash  on  your 
forehead?” 

“Guess  I  must  ’a’  bit  myself.” 

“Bit  yourself!” — scornfully.  “How  could 

you  bite  yourself  ’way  up  there?” 

“Guess  I  must  ’a’  sto^  on  a  chair.” 

& 

When  the  Germans  finally  entered  Belgium 
a  native  of  Liege  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
one  troop  by  his  constant  loud  talk  about  the 
brave  defense.  Finally  the  commander  sum¬ 
moned  him. 

“Now  you’ve  boastetl  about  enough,”  he 
said.  “We  can’t  listen  to  you’any  longer.  I’m 
going  to  give  you  your  choice:  you  will  be 
shot,  or  you  will  swear  allegiance  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor.” 

Considerably  subdued,  the  offender  pondered. 
“Well.”  he  decided,  “I  don’t  want  to  die,  so  I 
guess  I’ll  swear  allegiance.” 

.\nd  he  took  the  oath. 

“.\11  right,”  said  the  commander,  “now  you  are 
one  of  us.  You  can  come  and  go  as  you  like.” 

The  man  walked  toward  the  door  and  was 
passing  out  when  suddenly  he  turned.  “Say,” 
he  exclaimed,  “didn’t  those  Belgians  give  us 
a  hell  of  a  fight!” 

ar 

negro  mammy  had  a  family  of  boys  so  well- 
behaved  that  one  day  her  mistress  asked: 

“Sally,  how  did  you  raise  your  boys  so  well?” 

“Ah’ll  tell  yo,  missus,”  answered  Sally.  “.\h 
raise’  dem  boys  with  a  barrel  stave,  an’  .\h 
raise’  ’em  frequent." 

& 

Cy  Warman,  author  of  the  song  “Sweet 
Marie,”  who  died  a  few  months  ago  in  Chicago, 
was  a  high  official  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad; 
but  he  was  always  motlest  alx>ut  his  post. 

Once  he  stopped  overnight  at  a  little  hotel 
in  northern  Michigan,  conducted  by  a  man  who 
had  previously  run  a  shooting-gallerj',  and  later 
a  night  lunch-car  in  New  York.  The  host  re¬ 
lated  his  own  life-story  at  length.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  interc'sted  in  the  biography  of  the  visitor. 
“What  do  you  do  up  in  Montreal,  Mr.  War- 
man?” 


“I  work  for  the  Grand  Trunk,”  said  W’arman. 

“WTiat  kind  of  a  job  have  you  got — do  you 
sell  tickets  or  handle  baggage?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  a  better  job  than  either  of 
those,”  said  Cy,  “You  know  the  man  who  goes 
alongside  of  the  train  and  taps  the  wheels  with 
a  hammer  to  see  that  everything’s  all  right?  .  .  . 
Well,  I  help  him  listen.” 

0 

Former  President  Taft  tells  this  one  on  him¬ 
self: 

“There  is  a  lad  of  my  acquaintance  in  New 
Haven,”  said  Mr.  Taft,  “who  used  to  bite  his 
nails.  ‘Sec  here,’  said  his  nurse  to  him  one  day, 
‘if  you  keep  biting  your  nails  like  that,  do  you 
know  what  will  happen  to  you?’ 

“  ‘No,’  said  the  youngster.  ‘What?’ 

“  ‘You’ll  swell  up  like  a  balloon  and  burst.’ 

“The  boy  believed  his  nurse.  He  stopped 
biting  his  nails  at  once.  About  a  month  after 
the  discontinuance  of  his  habit  he  encountered 
me  at  luncheon.  He  surveyed  me  with  stern 
disapproval.  Then  he  walked  over  and  said  to 
me  accusingly: 

“  ‘You  bile  your  nails!'  ” 

0 

Pete,  the  hired  man,  was  known  for  his  pro¬ 
digious  appetite.  One  morning  he  had  eaten  a 
normal  breakfast  of  oatmeal,  buckwheat  cakes, 
toast,  fried  potatoes,  ham,  eggs,  doughnuts, 
coffee,  and  the  usual  trimmings,  and  gone  to  a 
neighbor’s  to  help  with  extra  work.  Pete  ar¬ 
rive  before  the  family  had  risen  from  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal. 

“Well,  Pete,”  hospitably  inquired  the  farmer, 
“had  breakfast  yet?” 

“.■\w,”  drawicHi  Pete  in  a  wheedling  tone, 
“kinda.” 

0 

Seth  had  been  trying  to  cure  himself  of  the 
alcohol  habit  by  eating,  instead  of  drinking, 
when  the  craving  came  on.  One  day  he  met 
a  friend,  who  asked  him  how  the  plan  had 
worked. 

Seth  said:  “Fine.  Whenever  I’ve  felt  like 
drinking  I’ve  made  for  a  quick-lunch  counter. 
Sometimes  it’s  iK-en  hard.  For  instance,  the 
other  night  in  the  room  next  to  mine  at  the 
hotel  a  fellow  shot  himself.  It  was  awful. 
There  was  a  shot  and  then  the  Ixxly  thudded  to 
the  floor.  I  jumped  out  of  iK-d  and  dashed 
down  four  flights  and  made  for  the  office  with 
just  enough  breath  left  to  pant  to  the  clerk: 

“  ‘My  Gotl!  ■  the  —  man  —  in  —  the  —  next 
— room — has  —  just  —  killed  —  himself  —  it  — 
was  —  awful  —  for  —  (khI’s  —  sake  —  give  — 
me  —  some  —  ham  —  and  —  eggs  —  and  —  a — 
piece — of — lemon-pic.’  ” 
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PEACE  is  in  their  mouths  but  their 
hands  drip  with  blood.  Yet  that  is 
what  they  most  industriously  shudder 
at — blood.  They  hate  to  see  men  die. 

So  do  the  rest  of  us.  But  we  only  de¬ 
test  war  and  dread  it.  We  do  not  know 
it  will  not  come.  They  do.  How?  Well, 
to  begin  with: 

“War  never  settles  anything.”  They 
have  spread  that  discoveiy  on  thousands  of 
platforms.  They  are  historians.  Histoiy 
turns  itself  inside  out  and  stands  on  its  head 
for  them.  Great  Britain  still  rules  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Virginia.  Mexico  still  rules 
Texas.  Spain  still  rules  Cuba.  War  never 
settles  anything!  Never! 

And,  besides,  even  if  war  did  do  a  bit  of 
settling  at  Yorktown  and  at  San  Jacinto 
and  at  San  Juan,  think  of  the  men  who  died 
there!  They  are  dead. 

Yes,  they  are  dead.  .And,  unlike  most  of 
the  dead,  they  died  for  something. 

Will  there  never  be  another  “something” 
w’hich  a  foreign  nation  will  refuse  to  us  and 
which  we  would  rather  die  getting  than  live 
abandoning? 

HOW  TO  SAVE  LIVES -THE  ENEMY’S 

On  ever>'  sea  in  all  the  world  no  .American 
ship  and  no  .American  man  or  woman,  pro- 
ceetling  lawfully,  shall  unlawfully  perish! 

We  shall  never  have  to  fight  for  that! 
How'  do  we  know?  We  don’t.  But  the 
|)eace  prophets  do.  .And  those  of  them  who 
sit  in  Congress  have  organized  the  na\y  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

With  this  general  result,  as  testified  to  by 
Admiral  Fiske: 


“I  doubt  if  in  five  years  we  could  get  the 
navy  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency  such  as  that 
of  one  of  the  navies  of  Europe.  I  doubt  it 
very  much.  I  have  heard  officers  say  it  is 
impossible.” 

There's  a  good  way  to  save  lives! 

We  have  33  battle-ship)s.  We  don’t  want 
fewer.  We  are  weaker  in  dreadnoughts 
now  than  Germany — much  weaker.  .And 
how  do  we  ser\-e  our  33  battle-shipjs? 

DESTROYERS.  For  everj'  battle-ship,  to  save 
the  fleet  (by  “scouting”  and  by  “screening”)  from 
surprise,  and  also  for  other  purposes,  we  need  four 
destroyers.  That  is  a  technical  fact,  determined 
and  reported  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy. 
For  33  battle  ships,  then,  we  should  have  132  de¬ 
stroyers.  We  have  less  than  half  that  number. 

SCOUT  CRUISERS.  To  make  long  trips  for 
information  and  to  keep  trade-routes  open  we  need 
scout  cruisers  like  the  Birmingham,  the  Chester,  and 
the  Salem.  No,  not  like  them.  They  were  author¬ 
ized  in  1004.  liiey  could  be  outfooted  by  virtually 
every  one  of  the  new  German  and  English  battle¬ 
cruisers.  .\nd  we  have  authorized  no  cruisers  at  all 
since  1004. 

TORPEDOES.  The  old  short-range  torpedo  is 
“obsolete  for  the  battle-fleet.”  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  in  his  last  report,  says  that 
we  are  still  using  that  torpedo  on  all  our  battle¬ 
ships  “anterior  to  the  Nevada  and  Oklahoma.” 
What  battle-ships  are  they?  W’hy,  on  inquiry,  all  of 
them!  The  Nevada  and  Oklahoma  had  not  yet  been 
•  completed  and  added  to  the  oflneial  count.  .AH  our 
33  battle-ships  are  equipped  with  torpedoes  “obso¬ 
lete  for  the  battle-fleet.” 

That’s  a  good  way  to  save  lives  on  the  enemy’s 
ships,  anyhow. 

SUBM.ARIXES.  On  the  first  of  November, 
igi4,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  ordered 
a  mobilization  of  the  Atlantic  flotilla  of  submarines. 
There  were  nine  of  them.  .And  two  of  these  were 
being  altered — laid  up.  .\nd  one  had  salt  water  in 
its  battery— laid  up.  .And  two  were  “in  resers’e” — 
laid  up.  .And  two  had  “dead”  batteries — four  years 
old — and  could  dive  for  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
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at  a  time.  .\nd  one  had  brc^en  a  crank-shaft  and 
— because  her  tender  had  no  repairing  outfit — was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  navy-yard.  And  so  Com¬ 
mander  Stirling,  an  excellent  officer,  had  to  report 
that  only  one  submarine  “could  efficiently  take 
part  in  the  maneuvers  at  sea.” 

A  EROPLA  S ES.  The  Na\-y  has  twelve  of  them. 
To  serve  our  fleet  we  need  at  least  roo.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Board  says:  “In  contact  with  any  foe  possess¬ 
ing  a  proper  air  serx  ice.  our  scouting  would  blind. 
We  would  be  without  the  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  submarines  or  mine-fields,  while  our  own 
movements  would  be  to  him  an  open  book.”  There 
are  many  private  aeroplanes  in  the  United  States. 
But  only  one  of  them,  according  to  Captain  Bristol 
of  the  .Aeronautical  Service,  is  of  such  a  sort  that 
“we  would  have  purchased  it  for  the  Navy,”  As 
for  motors  to  be  used  in  aeroplanes,  the  best  are  the 
Mercedes  and  the  Salmson— 4x)th  foreign.  “And,” 
says  Admiral  Fiske,  “the  foreign  machines  are  very 
much  superior  to  ours  not  only  in  the  material  it¬ 
self  but  in  the  people,  the  persormel,  that  are  using 
them.  We  are  not  in  the  same  class.”  Where  is 
the  land  of  the  Wrights?  Nowhere.  Its  govern¬ 
ment  has  allowed  the  art  of  aviation  to  remain  a 
private  sport.  It  now  finds  it  hard  to  get  any  aero¬ 
planes  it  can  use.  The  army  and  the  nax’y  together 
have  only  23.  Germany,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  had  475.  Servia  had  60. 

MIXES,  FUEL  -  SHIPS.  DESTROYER- 
TEXDERS,  SUBMARIXE  TEXDERS, 
TR.iXSPORTS,  SUPPLY -SHIPS.  Not  enough 
of  them,  in  any  case,  to  serxe  the  actual  technical 
needs  of  the  fleet  already  in  existence.  But  this 
policy  of  spending  money  on  a  fleet  and  of  then 
not  bothering  to  spend  enough  more  money  on 
it  to  make  it  effective  comes  to  its  grandest 
height  in: 

PERSOXXEL.  Many  of  our  ships,  including 
12  of  our  33  battle-ships,  are  “in  reserve”  or  “in 
ordinaiy”  or  “out  of  commission.”  They  are  not 
fully  manned.  To  get  them  back  into  active  serx  ice, 
to  man  our  whole  fleet  with  complete  crews,  and  to 
proxide  all  parts  of  our  nax'al  organization,  at  sea 
and  on  land,  with  the  personnel  it  has  to  have  for 
war — to  do  this  we  would  need  70  849  enlisted  men. 
Admiral  Badger  so  testified  before  the  Nax'al  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tix’es  on  December  8  of  last  year.  .\nd  how  many 
enlisted  men  haxe  we?  We  have  52,293.  That  is, 
we  have  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  we  need.  .\s  for  officers,  we  need  2,716. 
We  haxe  1,783.  That  is,  we  have  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  operate 
our  naxal  organization  to  its  full  effect  against  an 
enemy. 

.V.ir.lf.  RESERVE.  There  isn't  any. 

The  war  comes.  Our  army  is  a  mosquito 
— with  a  good  sting — but  a  mosquito.  Our 
militia  is  a  mosquito  with  a  poor  sting — 
much  of  it  with  no  sting  at  all.  Fighting 
on  land,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  would 
have  to  die  before  the  rest  of  us  would  even 
begin  to  know  how  to  fight.  Every  body 
who  isn’t  a  p>ositive  peace  pjervert  knows 
this  to  be  so. 

It  is  the  first  law  of  our  national  life  to 


control  the  sea.  We  must  control  it,  at  least 
until  our  “citizenry  trained  and  accustomed 
to  arms”  has  become  accustomed,  has  be¬ 
come  trained,  has  become  something  more 
than  a  mob  condemned  to  die. 

But  the  navy — such  is  the  contribution 
of  our  peace  prophets  to  our  peace — will 
have  to  go  to  work  for  five  years — to  do 
what? 

Not  to  become  bigger.  Not  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  battle-ships.  It  is  true 
that  three  of  our  thirty-three  battle-ships 
are  more  than  twenty  years  old — utterly 
useless  against  modem  boats.  It  is  true 
that  only  eight  of  them  are  dreadnoughts. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  dreadnought  can  fight 
a  dreadnought.  It  is  true  that  Germany 
has  thirteen  dreadnoughts.  But  let  that 
go.  W’hat  have  we  done  to  our  thirty-three 
battle-ships? 

We  have  so  treated  them — for  destroyers, 
for  submarines,  for  aeroplanes,  for  person¬ 
nel,  and  especially  for  a  Board  of  Strategy- — 
a  War  Operating  Board — a  something  like 
the  British  .Admiralty — which  absolutely  does 
not  exist  in  our  naval  organization  at  all — yve 
have  so  treated  these  thirty-three  battle¬ 
ships  of  ours  that  the  navy  yvould  have  to 
go  to  work  for  five  years  before  it  could 
bring  itself  “to  a  state  of  eflSciency  such  as 
that  of  one  of  the  navies  of  Europe.” 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  PEACE 

This  successful  effort  to  make  war  less 
deadly  for  the  enemy  and  more  deadly  for 
ourselves  has  not  been  accom|)lished  by 
men  who  love  war. 

Nor  does  Everybody’s  Magazine  love 
war.  It  is  for  peace,  and  its  piages  have 
proved  that  it  is.  But,  much  as  it  hates 
real  war,  it  hates  promiscuous  slaughter 
worse. 

.And  when  an  extra  million  of  American 
boys  are  butchered  on  our  soil  by  an  enemy 
who  would  never  have  been  on  our  soil  if  we 
had  met  him  with  a  fully  elective  navy  at  sea, 
then,  why,  then  let  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  those  boys  p>oint  their  fingers  to  the  true 
authors  of  their  bereavement — the  men  who 
have  pjalsied  our  naval  pwlicy  by  confound¬ 
ing  a  love  for  p>eace  with  a  love  for  obsolete 
torpedoes — the  men  who  are  forever  dam¬ 
ming  bloodshed  with  their  tongues  and  for¬ 
ever  sluicing  it  down  upxin  us  with  their 
hands. 


